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FOREWORD 


The proceedings of the Bengal Education Week and Elducational 
Exhibition, 1936, are now published in two volumes. 

The task of editing was heavier and took a longer time than was 
anticipated; it was entrusted to Dr. Qudrat-i-Khuda, and he and those who 
collaborated with him in the preparation of the report have had to find time 
for the work in the midst of heavy duties. When this is ronembered and 
the amount of labour involved in the tabulation of details, it is easy to 
understand that a certain amount of delay in publication was inevitable. 

To organize an Exhibition of this nature and magnitude in a place 
like Calcutta was by no means an easy work, and delegates and visitors will 
be able easily to realise the difficulties which faced those responsible for its 
working, ^rangements had to be made for the accommodation, feeding, 
and transport from one place to another of more than 700 delegates, and if 
at times these arrangements fell short of perfection or broke down, I can only 
express my regret for any inconvenience which delegates or visitors may have 
experience. TTiat Mr. A. K. Chanda, on whom the brunt of the 
preparatory work fell, had, owing to the sudden demise of his father, to leave 
Calcutta just as the Exhibition opened, was a calamity, and I remember with 
gratitude the services rendered in Mr. Chanda's absence by Khan Bahadur 
Tasaddaq Ahmed, Joint Seaetary of the Exhibition, and Dr. W. A. Jenkins. 

I cannot forget also the great help given by the authorities of the many 
educational institutions which housed the delegates and arranged for their 
comfort, and the army of volunteer helpers who worked cheerfully, night and 
day, and did so much to make the Week a success. 

More than 1 ,800 delegates, representing schools from every part of 
Bengal, attended the Exhibition, and many thousands of others were present 
at the various lectures, symposia and conferences. Indeed so popular were 
many of thi fni that it was impossible for many hundreds to gain 
admissim aim they had perforce to turn away disappointed. 

^t was a matter of great satisfaction to me to be able to collect so many 
willing helpers, officials and non-officials, Indian and European, and 1 owe 
them a debt of gratitude for their ungrudging and enthusiastic work for the 
welfare of the Exhibition. Their reward must be the knowledge that they 
have been instrumental in inaugurating a movement which will be a landmark 
in the educational history of Bengal. 

I cannot conclude without giving my special thanks to all those who, by 
their generous donations, made it possible to organise the Exhibition, and 
above all, to His Excellency Sir Jolin Anderson, Governor of Bengal, whose 
great personal interest and whose continued advice and encouragement was 
largely responsible for its success. 

Fehmary, 8, 1937, 


M. 'Azizul Haque. 
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Opening Address by the Hon hie Khan Bahadur M. Amul Hague, Mirusler 
of Education, Bengal, 31st Jatmary, 1936. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We meet this evening in this historic hall amidst a great mourning which 
is still going on throughout the Empire. The world has paid its tribute; 
India has with one voice not only paid her homage, but has expressed her 
loyalty and devotion, to the memory of that great immarch His Late Majesty 
King George V who, by the decree of an inscrutable destiny, now rests m 
et«mal peace and comfort, deq>ly mourned and lamented by the world. 

To us ccmnected with educational work, the loss has been immense to 
ourselves and to our cause. Standing in this hall I feel around us the 
heartening message which His Late Imporial Majesty gave us on the occasion 
of the historic address of the University of Calcutta. His immortal words that 
“it is my wish that there may be qiread over the land a netwmk of schools 
and colleges frcmi winch will go forth loyal, manly and useful citizens, able to 
hold their own in the field of agriculture and all the other avocations of life, 
and it is through education that my wish would be fulfilled” will for ever inspire 
us in the path of our duty. 

His Majesty King Edward VIll now succeeds to the glorious heritage. 
I am perfectly certain that 1 am expressing the feelings of every (me connected 
with this Education Week and Exhibition and of the large number of delegates 
that have assembled here now from the four comers of this Preridency, that 
we shall continue to serve Kmg Edward Vlll with the same loyalty and 
devoti(Mi and be inseverably bound to him by the same ties of undying homage 
and re^)ect. 


I 
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A century has passed by since Lord Macaulay wrote his famous minute 
<Hi Indian Educational policy. We stand to^ay in a newer and a rapidly 
changing world. Great social upheavals are cm all sides and human activities 
are seeking a variety of new channels and directions. Nations have to face 
new phases of economic life. Newer ideals of education are being evolved to 
mould the plastic minds of childroi and newer methods, projects and 
movements are planned and pursued to further the cdiild’s developmoit and 
foster his individual aptitude. Educative forces have gone to-day beyond the 
class-rooms; libraries and museums, theatres, reaeations and sports me^gs; 
clubs, unions and societies ; farms, fields and factories, newspapers and travels 
are now the wider class-rocmis for the modem child. The school to-day is 
not merely for a purely academic life, the measures of which are the 
examinations, but it is for shaping the future lives of its pupils. A newer 
awakening to the problem of education is therefore the need of the hour, and 
Bengal urgoitly needs a new attitude in tackling the problem of education in 
the interest of the coming genaations. 

2. Happily a spirit of critical analysis is already in the air. Hie 
Education Resolution of July last focussed attention on the problems of education 
in the province and perhaps no other problm has for the last half-year been 
discussed so widely, thoroughly and critically — even passionately; — though 
I may say some of oiur critics have been somewhat unkind in judging our proposals 
and in questioning our motives, in ^ite of the assurance that the Resolution is 
(mly a tentative framework liable to be reshaped in the light of public criticism 
and suggestions. Yet 1 feel happy that the Resolution has evoked such wide- 
spread public intaest. It has furnished us with varied and better data which 
will help us in making a final decision. For the time, I can assure everybody 
that whoi the schone is finally ready, it will be apparent that we have been 
solely guided by two main principles, expansion of educatimial facilities and 
betterment of education in all its phases. 

3. It is in this ^irit of critical anal3r8is that in tadding the problems of 
education, we intoid to initiate in this Educational Wedc a programme of work 
which attonpts a new mientation, through a variety of channels, in mder that 
its extension and projection may permeate every school in Bengal. We are not 

2 
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concerned here with the number of schools m the province or with any plan 
of distributioD or redistribution of our educational institutioits. Here we are 
solely concerned with the existing facts — ^with the educational institutions that 
already exist to-day or may come into being in the future — and our only objective 
is to improve the quality and standard of our school education. Our task 
to-day is to seek out the best that can be followed in our schools, to find 
how they may be adapted to modem conditions and to the real needs of Bengalee 
children, so that they may become the fountain-source of inspiration for the 
future prosperity of this province. 

4. Once we put upon ourselves this task, we are iimnediately confronted 
with the problm of our educated youths who, soon after finishing their studies, 
find themselves in a morass of disappointment, unable to discover suitable outlets 
for the utilisation of their knowledge and proficiency. Disaster is bound to 
overtake a nation when its educated youths, after spending years in equipping 
themselves for life, find themselves ultimately cast adrift upcm a wide and not 
always a merciful world. On the other hand, there stands the criticism that 
our educated youth is an economic misfit and is not fully equipped for the hard 
struggle of life. If anything, he belongs more to the hyper-literary type and 
usually prefers the desk to hardar walks of life. We are told that our youths 
have no aptitude for business m other specialised work ; that they do not know 
their own possibilities and have not the gift to utilize their knowledge and 
training ; and that they are too poorly equipped in general knowledge, and are 
lacking in original thinking and are often mere physical weaklings. 

* 3. These are two a^>ects of criticism. Let us look at the facts. In the 

year 1934, 14,000 Matriculates, 2,815 I.A.s, 1,948 I.Sc.s, 1,779 B.A.s, 
477 B.Sc.s, 366 M.A.s, 122 M.Sc.s, 84 B.T.s, 104 M.B.s, 42 B.E.s, 
95 B.Ccun.s and 646 B.L.s passed the difForent examinations of the Calcutta 
Univmity. If the {xovince were in a state of balance between industry and 
agriculture, if our province were industrially developed, then with the resources 
and requirements of a province of 50 millions of pe(^Ie, with Calcutta as the 
biggest centre of trade and commerce, well-organised and prosperous, the 
number of men passing through the University each year would not be so large 
after all, that they could not be absorbed within the {vovince. The number 

3 
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would pcobably have been below the nmmal requironents, — ezc^ in the 
profession of law. As a matter of fact, not many industrial concerns are needed 
to absorb 122 M.Sc.s aimually : and the responnbility for the non>develq>ment 
of our industries does not entirely lie at the door of our educatkm. Education 
in the long run is concerned with Ixoadening the outlook, strengthening the 
character and setting up a young man fm the varied vocations of life. If 
society does not eq>and its economic activities, if our capitalists do not organise 
and aeate opportunities for our young moi , young men, who would otherwise 
have done aedk to any country, are dorxned to be dismal failures. That 
Bengal capital is shy in industrial development is attributable to other causes. 
But as an easy solution, education is criticised for creating the educated un- 
employed. While we are prq>ared to take our share of the blame, the fault 
can hardly be laid at our door al<Hie. 

6. But even if allowance is made for this outside factor, it may be said 
that Calcutta is still the biggest business city in the east and is a vast emporium 
for the distribution of omunodities, with thousands of taxies, motor cars, lorries 
and other conveyances. There are dockyards, engineering and railway work- 
shops, transport agencies, cmistructional and engineering firms; there are 
numerous mills in the riparian area ; we have the finest markets here ; we are 
probably the largest sugar consuming province and require the largest quota of 
leather and textile goods. We have our civic problons as regards the supply 
of pure ghee, butter, milk, oil, flour and other comestibles, for a city like 
Calcutta with its eleven lakhs of people within and many more lakhs in the outer 
reaches. The critical mind naturally asks — ^what is the contribution of the 
Boigalee educated youngman in organisation, production, distribution and move- 
ment of these numerous economic needs and requirements? You know the 
answer. 

7. But we must answer the question — Is our average student equipped 
as well as he should be? 

For some years past, studoits appl)ring for admissum into one of our 
Training Colleges have been examined on their general knowledge. Only 

4 
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{praduates are admitted for this training. 1 am quoting from smne of thdr 
answers : — 

How high is Mount Everest? — 5,440 miles. 

What do the l^ers A.D.C. stand for? — ^Asiatic Dramatic Club. 

Who discovered the North Pole? — Rev. Rabindra Nath Tagwe. 

What does L.B.W. stand f<x? — ^Bachelor of Law of West Indies. 

Name the most famous University of ancient India? — Oxford. 

How high can you raise a hockey stick in hitting the ball? — 120 ft. 

What is the approximate number of high schools in Bengal? — 70. 

What is a flat race? — ^Mongolians. 

What is meant by quorum? — Good breeding. 

How long is the Suez Canal? — ^2,000 miles. 

1 have quoted only ten answers amidst many — answers all given by 
graduates. F<»tunately such answers are only few, but even if one ungle 
graduate after at least 1 2 years education in school and college answers in the 
foregoing manner, it should make us furiously think as to what is wanting in 
our educational institutions, and it is our duty to so adjust the training in our 
schools that not even a single boy after finishing his school course— not to speak 
of a Univasity graduate — betrays such a lamentable lack of knowledge. 

8. We have organised the Week and the Exhibition to indicate how 
mistakes can be corrected and our conditions bettered. Here an attempt has 
been made to show how to make teaching interesting : to develop curiosity 
in the young mind : to make him so equipped that he may play his proper role 
in the economic development of the province and , above all, make him feel 
enthusiasm and joy in his school work. Great has been the work of the 
(Honeers and other distinguished men and women who have laid the foundation 
of our educaticHul structure and have brought it to the present state; but we 
have to go up the scale highor and still higher ; education knows no static stage. 
We have to strive after something better and richer, worthy of this province 
and of its people. 

In that task of reconsrtuctkm 1 trust we shall all transcend conununal and 
sectarian boundaries, and rid ourselves of the ^>irit of distrust and suspicion. 
On our part, I beseech you all to believe fully in the utmost sincerity of our pur- 

5 
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pose and intentions. Let us all take our stand on the highest peak of culture and 
light , and forgetting all apparent conflicts, start with a ba^ unity and solidarity 
and a new start in the creation of the future Bengal. In that supreme 
task, let me appeal for co>operati<m frmn all, help and assistance frcmi every- 
body; tmd let the Education Week stand as a symbol of our earnestness of pur- 
pose to attempt opening out new possibilities for bettaring our scho(d education 
so that the educated youth of Bengal may have a fair chance in life and may 
be fully equipped in knowledge, enlightenment and culture, in manhood and 
in moral strength and may truly be an object of pride to this province. Our 
task is oiormous : but if every Bengalee — man and woman — ^if every worker 
in our cause— Indian and E^c^ean — cmisiders that this is the problem of 
problems, in the successful tackling of which rests the future welfare and 
proq>erity of this province, and if everyone is prepared to do his best, 1 am 
sure, success is ours. We diall have the inner satisfaction of knowing that we 
are evolving the best for the future. Let our teachers be the inspiring angels to 
guide future generations in the path of light and better light ; and 1^ us in all 
humanity and grace pray to the Almighty that He in his providence and mer^ 
will give us the necessary strength and drtermination. 

9. Delegates and Members, on behalf of the Working G>mmittee 1 
ofler you our cordial welcome. This Exhibition is the first of its kind and we 
had to break new ground and organise its numerous details. We had many 
difficulties in our path with no previous experience to guide us. We have not 
been able to do all that we intended and there must be many shortcomings. 
The poet has said, — 

Wt^ 

w ’rr«fT 

f5lf% I* 


* **You know to whnt my heart aspires: 
Though poor my means for those desires. 
Yet burning zeal hath fed the fires, 

Of hope, through night and day. 

6 
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c’W ^ 

^t»re ^ «rti:»rtir '^<rm 

firarw fsrfif r* 

That symbolises our first efiort. Our only excuse is that we have not 
spared ourselves, we have tried to do our best, and there has been no lack of 
effort on our part. I trust that you will therefore excuse our shortcomings and 
cheerfully bear the many iiKonveniences to which you must be put. 

10. In conclusion, I must acknowledge the most cordial help and un- 
grudging assistance that I have throughout received from every quarter in our 
endeavour — from Railways, Steamer Companies, Tramways, Post Office, 
University, Schools, Colleges and numerous other bodies as well as from the 
general public— except, 1 regret to say, from the E. I. Railway from whom, 
in spite of our best endeavour, we could not succeed in getting any concession. 

1 1 . I would be failing in my duty if I did not express our deepest 
thanks to our numerous donors and subscribes and especially the schools of 
Bengal who have so geneously come forward to help us. I would particularly 
acknowledge the handsome donations of Rs. 6,000/- by Mr. Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood, Rs. 2,000/- by Mr. Abdur Rashid and of Rs. 1,000/- each by 
£^. Narendra Nath Law, Sir Harisanke Paul, Mr. Sewkissen Bhattar, Mr. 
H. K. Mitte, Mr. Suraj Mull Nagar Mull, Mr. B. M. Birla and of Rs. 501 /- 
each by Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Sir Badridas Goenka and Kanai Lai 
Jatia. 

12. Your Excellency, when 1 first mooted the subject of holding an 
Education Week and Exhibition, it was Your Excellency’s encouragement 
that strengthened me to go forward. Throughout the period of preparatum. 
Your Excellency has taken a keen personal interest in the progress of our work. 
Your Excellency’s guidance has infused new life in all workers for the rural 


* My plans are scarce fulfilled aright, 

I've built 'mid ruins of wasted might. 
Till bad with good and dark with bright 
Have mingled in this way.*' 

7 
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reconstruction and welfare of this province. 1 firmly believe that under Your 
Excellency’s lead and guidance our teachers will receive a new stimulus in 
their work of reshaping the futue of the Province. 

It is now my privilege to request You Excellency to declare the BENGAL 
Education Week & Exhibition open. 


a 



His Excdlencs* s Speech at the Opening of the Bengal EduaMon Week 
Exhibition on 31st January, 1936. 

Khan Bahadur, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

May I join with your F^esident in extending a welcome to you all as 
delegates to this Elducation Eixhibition. During the tenure of my office I have 
on many occaaons paid visits to educational institutions and attended at 
functions where specific problems of education have been discussed. This 
however is the first occasion when I have had the opportunity of greeting 
representatives from all parts of the Province and the first occasion also, 
I believe, when a truly representative provincial conference has been held to 
deal with all aspects of Secondary Education. 

I have observed with interest and pleasure that the main purpose of this 
exhibition is the improvement of the actual teaching work in the various types of 
schools. Of late years in this Province a great deal of emphasis has been laid 
upon the necessity for reconstruction of educational control and administration. 
No one can deny that such reconstruction is important — I might perhaps say 
essential — before a permanent and satisfactory system of education can be 
established. 1 do not want to minimise the shortcomings of our present system, 
particularly in regard to secondary education, but it does seem to me that in our 
desire for reform we have tended to overlook the equally important fact that 
progress can only be attained when the actual teaching work in our schools is 
efficient and satisfactory. Legislatimi in the G>uncil or changes in the 
regulations of the University may contribute to ensuring that the boys and girls 
of Bengal enter upon adult life better prq>ared and b^er equipped than 
at present : but in the long run nothing will be gained without improved work 
in the class rooms themselves. 

Since the end of the last century far reaching improvements in teaching 
technique have taken place in the West and those improvements have been 
rdiected in the results achieved. In Great Britain it is, I believe, generally 
recognised that the average boy or girl upon leaving school is at least a year 
c 9 
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mure advanced educatumally than was the case twenty-five yeais ago. This 
advance has been made possible largely by better teaclung and a more accurate 
knowledge of the laws governing intellectiial development and the acquisitimi of 
knowledge. It is no longer suAcioit that a teacher should know the facts that 
he is supposed to teach or that a pupil should merely be able to memorise 
his lessons. The teachor must undostand as well as know his subject and 
above all understand his pupils. A knowledge of child psychology is as 
essential to the teacher as is a knowledge of the properties of materials to the 
engineer. A whole literature has grown up on the subject of teaching and 
ideas are rapidly changing. I have been told that it is now realized that if a 
normal child fails to understand its lessons, the fault lies not with the child 
blit with the teacher. I cannot say whether it is yet acc^ted doctrine that 
the teacher should be punished for the delinquencies of his pupils — but, if such 
is the progress of ideas, that those who teach normal children must watch the 
results not merely with interest but also with very genuine anxiety. 

It is not however my function to enter iqwn a discussion in detail of the 
technical matters with which this Exhibition will deal. 

What I wish to emphasise here is, that great as is the debt which India 
owes to the innumerable teachers who, according to their lights, have striven 
day in and day out to impart their learning to others, there is still greater and 
better work to be done by the adoption of better and mmre efficient methods 
based upon a more ccunplete understanding of a child’s mental and physical life. 

The knowledge that much remains to be done to imf»ove the ordinary 
teaching in our schools is not of course new. You will all, 1 think, agree 
that if India is to achieve success in her efforts to attain and maintain national 
greatness she cannot afford to adopt any save the best and most successful 
methods in the training of her youth. Elxactly what those successful methods 
must be is not easy to decide. Because in America, in Germany or in England 
certain mrthods have {Hoved successful it does not follow that such methods 
can be {xedsely cq>ied in India. There is much to leam from a study of the 
many experiments that have been carried out elsewhere, but a slavish mutatkm 
even of successful e^>etimeiRs may fail to lead to success in India. Tradition, 
home environment, and actual teaching conditions are in this country radically 
difforent ftmn what thqr are elsewhere. It follows that any if^lkatiim of 
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methods proved successful under ditferoit conditions in other lands must be 
an intelligoit i^lkation modified to suit local needs and not merely an imitation. 
India has yet to discovor the methods of teaching best suited to the goiius of her 
peq>le. That discovery will come not through the w«srk of one or even a few 
people but only through the devoted services of large numbers of enthusiastic 
teachers determined to oqperiment and evolve the best possible S3r8tan. If 
failures in that e]q>arimental work are to be minimised, an adequate knowledge 
of the work that has bemi done elsewhere is desirable, and a close coK>peratioD 
with fellow workers here in India essential. Therein lies the justification for 
this Education Week and the gathering together of teachers from all parts of 
the Province. Many of you are working in places not easy of access and for 
the greater part of the year must of necessity be out of touch with teachers 
in other schools. Libraries and literature dealing with educational work are 
not readily available and the jvoblen of close co-operation with your fellow 
workers is more difficult of solution than in countries where communications 
are good and publications embairasang in their numbers. To you this is a real 
opportunity of sharing experience and renewing enthuuasm, and I trust that you 
will return to your schools inspired with the desire to give practical ezpresrion 
to the ideas that you have imbibed here. You will have an oppmtimity of 
seeing the latest devices and appliances that are used to as^ the teacher in 
his work— of witnessing model lessons — inspecting schools and listening to 
teachers upon various aspects of education. One thing is quite certain and 
that is that none of you will be able to complain that there were periods during 
the week when you were necessarily idle. Adequate provisimi has been 
made for technical studies, general knowledge and subjects of interest to all. 
Whatever may be the problems in which you are particularly interested you 
will find, I think, discussions and exhibits connected with those problons 
calculated to provoke thought and spread new ideas. 

There is one other point to which I wish to refer before declaring this 
Elxhibition open. 1 can imagine that many of you upon seemg the model 
class rooms, diagrams, pictures and other exhibits will feel that all this 
equi[»nem is very wonderful but of no practical value because tbe limited 
finances of your schools place it entirely b^ond your reach. Such a cr it icism 
is, of course, partially valid. We are as fully aware as you are of the 
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necesHty of making more adequate provision fat our secondary schools. The 
problem of school eqi^unent has so far been almost entirely n^lected owing 
to the ezistaice of a sdll greata faoblem namely that of i»oviding adequate 
salaries. .Until the financial condition of omr schools is far more satisfactory 
than at present there wjll be litt]e mon^ available over and above that required 
fw salaries. But ^ecdve teaching is not entirely a matter of s^^atus. Its 
lack mdces your task still mine formidable but does not pridiibit a great advance 
bong made upim present attsinments. Much can be done by a teacher who 
mil exercise his ingenuity and utilise the ordinary resources of the village and 
the school. Illustrations and models can be prepared by the boys themselves 
under the teachers* guidance. Parents and Guardians can be interested in this 
aq>ect of a schoors needs and local benefactors might be induced to present 
really useful articles and apparatus instead of the imposing but rather impractical 
encyclopedias that are to be found in so many of out schools. You have a 
great task before you : you are working under conditions that are far from ideal. 
We shall do our best to improve those cimditiiMis. How far it will be possible 
for us m the near future to make better provision for your schools I am not, 
unfortunately, in a position to say. It is possible, however, even under present 
conifitions for you to render great service to your country and your people by 
steady and persistoit improvement of your everyday work in the class roimi. 
If this Exhilntion makes that achievement more probable it will have been 
well worth while. 

It only remains for me now fwmally to declare this Exhibidim Week opoi. 
In doing so I congratulate the organisers upim their hard and successful work 
and upon the completeness with which th^ have covered so extmsive a field 
in the problems of .secondary education. 1 also thank all those whose generosity 
has made possible the raising of adequate funds. I trust that this Exhibition 
may prove a teiirce of inspiration to all and give a forward impetus to educaticmal 
work throughout the Proiiifbe. 
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The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, C.I.E. 
Minister of Education, Bengal. 


Cioring Addfe8$ hy the Hon hie Khan Bahadur M. Azi^ Harfiet 
Mitiater. <4 Educaihn, Bengal, on the 8th Fehraarg, 19^. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and Teachers of Bengal, 

. W« have now come to the close of the BENGAL EDUCATION 
WEE9C and Elxhibition and it now devolves liqxm me to express my deep 
soise of gratefulness to all those who have unstintedly helped us in making 
the Education Wedc a success. 


It will probably be agreed on all hands that in ^ite of many shortcomings 
the educatiolial balance-sheet of the province has a message of great hope for 
the future. This is the first time that an Education Week and Exhibition of 
this character has been held. It was organised with a view to focussing the 
attention of ail concerned on our educational problents, on the different phases 
of educational technique and their needs and requironents, as well as fcxr 
the pooling, of our ideas and resources. It is true that sometimes we speak 
about the dismal conditions of our i»esent-day education; but with all that, 
for myself I have nothing but the highest praise fm you the teachers for the 
manner in which you carry on your wcHrk and duties amidst difficult surroundings 
and circumstances. Believe me, nobody is probably more cognisant dian 
myself of the hard struggle and difficulties that you have to overcome ; nobody 
is more conscious probably than myself of the conditions under which you 
have to work ; and I unhesitatingly congratulate you on your achievenienf ip 
the face of multitudinous difficulties. Whateva might be the ciitician IfnteAed 
against the |»esent system of education, there stands the undoubted fact l^it ' 
.under ihe piretent system of educati<m a community has grown up which bus. 
"sii^ldied ihe province with its learned and other professions, with leaders in ' 
Jts soda! and political Ife, and with its perscmnel for administration. You can 
'ti^ilSBgg^y take pride in what has been achieved in the past ; under your care 
*,9lMfl IPlidanoa renowned scientists of world reputatum, scholars, histocians and ' 

of industry and trade have come out of the portals of 
. > :fn>d you have been responsible for the giowdi ol i 4rbi%\ 

It tt under tins present systen^ of edocatba t|^ 
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Boigali language and literature have had a phenomenal development and 
growth : and even though tharefcne we sometimes hear our critics say hard 
words, I invariably take it in the spirit that the criticism is not made by way 
amdonnation, but maely as an indication of what more could be done in 
the future. The credit of what is done is entirely yours; where you fail, it 
is not your fault. 

Education represents the highest expression of a nation’s activities; and 
its complete fruiticm cannot be ensured without hard, purposeful thinking and 
a good deal of patient ^ort. We are beginning to recognise the wider appli' 
cation and import of education and to-day we believe that it is capable of trans- 
forming the class-room into a wider sphere of life, for education is always 
instinct with life. The hope of educatirm is on the living principle of enthu- 
siasm which spreads and stretches out towards perfection; and every age has 
to rearrange, remanipulate, readjust and reshape the whole structure of edu- 
cation. It does not connote a cutting away from the past ; it means sinq>Iy a 
further move towards an upward lift. You have for the last few days beat 
treated with the different aspects of what education means in its rdation to 
the manifold repressions of the human irand. You will now go back and 
think out your programme for the future and find out what is the best course 
to follow : believe me, no one is better fitted for the task of deciding the form 
of the future than the teacher himself. 

We must congratulate ourselves that we are closing the Education Week 
with a public address from the great poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore, for you 
know that in the tadr of construction, the sufureme maker is the poet — the man 
of -vision. For the administrator the task is differmit. It is f<x him to watch 
the shape, to prevnt abuses, to help the growth of variations. In the siq>reme 
task of reconstructiem, the real problem is to evolve a s3rstem of sound education 
for all : and the future welfare of the nati<m has been fittingly said to depend 
upon schools. I wish the whole oiergy of yourselves and of the people of 
our province may be cmicentrated on the mmnentous duty idiead of us; and 
I trust that we might rise up to the situation and give om muted attentum to 
these problems of building up an ideal ^em of educatkm f«r our j^vince. 
We have to taclde k m a ^irk of co-qieratioii and kotherKness. k 
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only the day of pre|>arrtioD; tomnrrow the opportiuiity will come; yesterday's 
will he our guide and 1 trust you will go hack de^ly imbued with the 
that fuTthcT wock has to be done and that the task of reconstruction 
will ODtirely depend upon what you will do. 

On behalf of the Working Gxnmittee 1 can give you the assurance that 
we have neveir been consciously guilty of anything that might be calculated 
in any way to inconvenience you or put you into any difficulty so long as you 
have been in Calcutta. 1 do not deny that there may have been omissions. 
1 do not claim perfection and 1 know there have been inconveniences; but 
I trust that you on your part will also realise the tremendous amount of work 
that we have had to put through in this connection. We have been aiticised 
here and there for something lacking in our efforts; but you might see your 
way to condone our shortcomings when 1 tell you that day after day a con- 
scientious and honest band of workers and volunteers have worked with 
unflagging zeal and admirable devotkm to duty and have given their best. If 
in spite of this we have failed at any point, it is because at some point or otha 
something happened which could not have been anticipated. 

It would be invidious on my part to mention names ; but 1 can assure you 
that everyone connected with this Education Week has spared no pains to be 
helpful and some of than have worked from early dawn till about midnight 
aiuf this for days on. If as a result of this Education Week and Exhibition 
we find that there is a single teacher who has been able to derive any benefit 
frmn the manysided activities — the numoous lectures, addresses, symposea, 
dononstratitms, ezcurnons, sports and myriads of other items of interest that 
we organised, if a single teacher feels that he will be able to do a little better 
than before, we diall feel ourselves fully conq>aisated for all our trouble. 
B^eve me, whatever might somrtimes be said by our critics to the contrary, 
I do not bdieve that everything depends upon the financial inq>tovement of this 
province. Much can be done with large funds ; a lot can also be done without. 
What depends i^Km better financial conditions might follow later when 
Government and the pec^le could Inisband their resources and ^>end more 
money. For myself I would be h^>py if 1 could get more. But I do not thmk 
that it wpuld be wise on our part or in our best interests to hold up all improve- 
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ment till then. When a boy is to be trained to devdop his original thinking, 
to be equipped in general knowledge, when the school, its compound, its 
environment are to be beautifully and artistically ananged, the class-rooms to 
be fitted with graphs, charts and pictures, when a boy is to be taught to love 
his school and his teacher, how the subjects are to be taught in a onigenial 
and relevant atmo^here, how the boys are to be healthy and cheerful and every 
boy is to be fond of sports and games, how the boys are to be properly drilled 
and disciplined and are trained in the basic virtues and moral ideas when he 
is taught to love his country, its perple, its rivers and its forests and hills, when 
he has to develop a sense of corporate life and is trained in social service and 
team-work — they do not depend upon any such financial outlay as it is not 
possible to tackle these features to-morrow. I am sure we can do all that is 
necessary in these directions even under crmditions of limited funds; and it is 
here that teachers will play their traditionally great role. On our part, 1 can 
assure you that we shall be prqrared to do our best in a spirit of good-will and 
helpfulness in order to develop the schools on these lines. It is on the 
teachers of Bengal that her future rests. It is for them to make or unmake it 
and 1 trust they will go back to their schools inspired with hope and courage 
and with a soise that they have a noble duty to paform, the successful accom- 
plishment of which will carry its own reward. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Working Committee I tmce again thank 
the distinguished lecturers that have come from far and near to address the 
teachers ; the eminent moi who have given demonstration lessons, the exhibitors 
who have fully co-operated with us in exhibiting their school work ; the numerous 
volunteers that have laboured harmoniously and ungrudgingly; the sectional 
committees that have wmked hard and incessantly to make the functicms a 
success; the various institutions that have kindly lent their buildings for the 
accommodation of delegates; the railways, tramways and steama omipanies 
that have been so good as to offer concessions; the mills and factories, etc., 
who have kindly permitted us to show these places to our delegates; the 
transport agoicies that have hdped ut m the movement of the large number of 
delegates promptly and omifortably ; the St. Xavier’s and St. James College 
authorities who have been kind enough to organise dramatic performances ; the 
University Rpwing Club for mranging rowing demmistrations ; the University 
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authorities for accommodating us in every possible way; and particularly 
the sectional Secretaries, Presidents, Monbers of the Working Gnnmittee 
on whom the full brunt of the work fdl. Nor am I unmindful of the valuable 
assistance of our generous donors and patrons who have helped us to meet our 
financial liabilities. 1 also cordially thank the Press for giving publicity to our 
activities; and I no less heartily thank the authorities of the Boy Scouts and 
Bratachaiis, as also the Calcutta Corporation, for giving a di^lay of physical 
culture. It is invidious to mention names, and I thank such and everyone for 
the ^lendEd co-operation we have received in our efforts. I can assure everyone 
that since we started on this work, they have, each and all, devoted their 
time, energy and money to ensure the success of our Education Week. Ladies 
and gentlonen, I trust that our delegates will go away with happy remembrances 
of this monorable occasion and f<»get their many inconveniences. 


c 
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speech hy St George Anderaon, Ki., CS.I., CJ.E., Educational 

Conmiaaioner wUh the Gooernmerd of India, at the Bengal Education 
Wedt, on the 1st February, 1936. 

I would first thank you iot your kind wdcome ; it is to me a great pleasure 
to be in Calcutta once again. As I stand here, my thoughts are inesistibly 
turned to those strenuous and happy days, now nearly twenty years ago, when 
I was with the Calcutta Univeraty Ounmission. Of Sir Michael Sadler 1 
have since seen a good deal as he became Master of my old college at Oxford, 
a post from which he has only recently retired. With the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerji, I was intimately connected until almost the day of his untimely death. 
What attracted me perhaps most about that dominant personality was his long- 
sighted vision and at the same time his thorough and sustained attention to 
drtail. I still remember his (hiving me to the station after the close of the 
deliberations of the Post-Graduate Committee (of which 1 had been a member). 
We were both of us very tired after our labours; 1 myself, though a mu(d) 
younger man, looked forward merely to such repose as might be my lot in the 
train, but not so Sir Asutosh. As he shook my hand in farewell, he proclaimed 
that he would return at once to his home in ordor to work out the details of the 
scheme of post-graduate studies which the Committee had recommended. It is 
a great consolation that in the absence of his illustrious fatha, his son now sits 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s chair which his father once adorned. 

It is also a great joy to be here during the time of this Confaoice and 
Elxhibition. When 1 was in the Punjab, we organised a similar venture, 
whjrdi was attended by most boieficial results. We all received encouragement 
frcmi the outward and visible sign of the progress which had been achieved in 
the s(diooIs; we all were in^)ired by the stimulating discussions of the Con- 
ference ; many of us fotmd relief from the loneliness in which we were working 
and reminded that the members of the teaching jsofession form a great 
fraternity working for the good of the (XMnmonweal. I dfer my sincere 
congratulations to those who have been instrumental in organising this g ath ering ; 
in particular, to the Elducaticai Minister and to Mr. Chanda, who have worked 
so hard towards the success of this great venture. 
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Whoi I read educational repents (my own included), when 1 listen to 
public and private orations, I am tempted to feel that we educational people 
are pahaps a little too bank with ourselves and that we are apt sometimes 
to become unduly dq>ressed. That we should sometimes feel appalled by the 
difficulties which beset our path is not a matter for surprise ; for the progress of 
educadmi is linked to, and impeded by, forces over which we have little or no 
cmitrol. 

There is, first, the obstacle of poverty of many kinds ; there is the poverty 
of Government and of local bodies; thae is also the grinding poverty of the 
masses who often have not the wherewithal to keq> body and soul together. 
In this distressing predicament, parents can scarcely be blamed if they make 
use of the labour of thdr children instead of sending than to school. Next, 
thae are the ravages of disease, especially of malaria, which must often result 
in depleted class>ro(Hns and in poor attendance. Anothor obstacle is the 
absence of good coirununications, which must result inevitably in diffusion of 
effort and in multiplying the number of schools beyond what would otherwise 
be required. 

Yet another obstacle is the persistence of social customs, particularly as 
reflected in the attitude towards girls and women. Many are disappointed by 
the comparatively slow progress which has been made in the education of girls 
and contrast the rate of progress in India with that in certain other countries. 
In reply, I would ask what would be the effect if, in England fmr example, 
the edict went forth that little girls should be taught in schools separate from 
their little brothers and that w<mien should not teach in primary schools for boys ; 
yet in India it is the ordinary practice for little girls to be taught in separate 
schools, and it is only of rare occunence to find a woman teacher in a bo)rs' 
primary school. 

Please do not think that 1 am complaining m trying to make excuses ; my 
main intention is to stress the vital importance of education in the life of this 
or any other country. Though education, by itself, cannot remove poverty, 
cannot improve communicatiems, caimot abolish disease, caimot mollify social 
custmns, it is yet the essential preliminary to ail r^orm. Though we should 
therefme be luimble in face of great responsibilities, we should not be unduly 
dqvessed because progress has not been as rapid as we would have wished, 
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There is nmch, indeed, that should cheer us m our labours. There is, first, 
the great qualitative advance which has bea made in recoit years. The fact 
that the oirolment in British India has advanced from 8 millimis in 1917 
to 13 millions in 1933 gives us at least a few crumbs of comfort. The 
indkadmi is at least that the desire for education is growing raffidly. 

In particular, there has recently been a great quantitative advance in the 
education of girls. Even more important, girls now tmid to stay longer at 
school and thereby reap greater ben^ by their schording. The statirtics are 
truly remarkable. Tbe number of successful candidates in Matriculation rose 
frcan 1,002 in 1927 to 2,138 in 1932, and thoi swiftly to 2,770 in 1933 
and to 3,325 in 1934. The Boigal figures are particularly mdularating, the 
number rising from 137 in 1927 to 394 in 1931, and then rapidly to 609 in 
1934. Tlie degree figures are similarly pleasing, but I shall not overload my 
address with figures ; those who wish to pursue the matter fiuther can ascertain 
the figures from the reports. 

In view of this advance, it is all the more distressing that provincial 
Governments, with the possible exception of Madras and the Punjab, have 
done but little to correct the disproportion in expenditure on the education of 
the sexes. It is difficult to resist the awkward inqpression that, during a time of 
financial stringoicy, the first iton of expaidhure to be thrown overboard is that 
on girls* education ; yet this is the very time when, if it is to avoid the pitfalls 
which now beset the education of boys, the educaticm of girls should be placed 
on a firm and stable foundatirm. 

Another pleasing advance lies in the inqwoved attitude towards the 
children of depressed classes. The most that was even thought of a few years 
ago was merely to institute a niunber of segregate schools, thus crystallising the 
stigma of inferiority. The present and more salutary toideiKy is to rely less 
and less upon segregate schords, and mme and more on ensuring that these 
children dhall be admitted on equal terms with other cluldten to the mdinary 
schools of the country. This healthy practice is steadily gaming ground, and 
rqrorts fr<mi all provinces indicate that caste {xejudice is raiddly disappearing. 

I wish that I could give an equally satisfactory rqxnt on segregate schools 
intended for difieroit sectkms of the community. In addition to the dai^ of 
unnecessary duplication and cooqretitimi, segregate schools are not conducive 
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to creating a hi^py and a united India. It is scarcely salutary that boys and 
gbU, during the impresaonable years of youth, should be educated in a narrow 
and restricted atmosphere ; they should rather be mixing intimately with children 
of other cmnmunities and be trained in a q;>irit of tolerance and good-will 
towards those of other creeds and beliefs. 

Another sign of progress is the marked inqxrovonent in the playing of 
games and m providing facilities for healtlqr recreation and for physical training. 
Many schools are no longer the drab and dull places which they used to be; 
this exhibition alone is proof of this contention. I would say a word, in 
particular, on the subject of physical training. 1 have tak«i exception to the 
segregate school ; I also take exception to the segregate teacher. IThe specialist 
in physical training (and he is abundantly needed) should be concerned with 
training colleges and with the work of inspection rather than with teaching 
in individual schools. If such ^>ecialists were available in the training 
institutions, it would be possible to ensure that all future teachers should be 
trained, in addition to then other teaching duties, to take part in physical training 
which would no longer be at the mercy of largely illiterate training instructors. 
Unless tins policy is developed, I cannot see how physical training can be 
c<Miducted in the primary schools of Bengal in that most of those are of the 
angle teacher variety. 

Whoi, therefore, we review certain a^ects of our educational system, 
there is good <»use for satisfaction. Whoi, however, we review the actual 
^ects of our labours, when we realise (as we must) that the quantitative 
progress in primary education is by no means attended by a commensurate 
reductiem of illiteracy, and that such inaease in literacy as has been achieved 
is almost counterbalanced by the increase in population, when we realise (as 
again we must) that large and ever-increasing numbers of our pupils are unable 
to find suitable employmoit, when we review the enormous wastage which 
persists in all f<ams of educiAion, our feelings of satisfaction are turned inevitably 
to those of grave disquietude. 

The Hartog C>mmittee were justified in pointing out that — 

*‘A11 sections of the amunurnty have little, if any, choice of the 
type of school for their diildren. Tlie present type of high and English 
middle school has establidied itself so strongly that other fmms of 
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education are opposed and mistrusted, and there is a marked tendency to 
regard the passage frmn the lowest class of a fvimary school to the highest 
class of a high school as the nmmal procedure of evoy pupil.’* 

In consequence of this aimless drift, large and increasing numbers of pupils 
prolong unduly a purdy literary fcmn of educatim with the result that not only 
do they congest the high school and univosity classes, but they themselves 
become unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and training. 
Another unfortunate feature of our present system is that "the normal procedure" 
is interrupted every two years by a biennial examination. At each period of 
two years, a boy spends the period of six months of the first year in adapting 
himself to new conditi<«s and often to new sunoundings; he also spends the 
last six months of the second year in "cramming" for the next examination. 
There is thus little time or scope tot continuity of study. Moreovor, an 
examination should have a definite objective; it should test whether a pupil 
has completed successfully a definite stage of education; it should, therefore, 
come at the end of that stage. But our ocaminations appear to have no 
definite objective; they merely represent a succession of milestones almig the 
dreary road towards a degree, which only a negligible propmtiim succeed in 
taking or evea aspire to take. 

We should therefore reconstruct our system of education in such a way 
that it shall be divided into a number of separate stages, each with a clearly 
defined objective and untramelled by univernty requirements. At the end of 
each stage, pupils should be diverted to suitable occupations or to vocational 
institutimis. Such was the general plan of reconstruction which was 
recommended in 1934 by the Univasities’ Confaence and which was endorsed 
a short while ago by the Coitral Advisory Board of Elducation. Let me try 
to 'review, very Ini^y, what should be these stages of education and what 
should be the objective of each. 

Before doing so, I would ask you to note the word ‘diverted’. The 
Board were carefully to avoid the implication that they were propodng a 
restricti<m of educaticmal facilities. Pupils should not be denied the boiefits 
of educatirm maely because their bent does not lie in the direction of literary 
studies. Such pupils should first receive a suitable measure of goieral education 
and then, on the basis of that foundation, they should be [provided with ample 
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facies far practical training which would attune then bent to practical 
occiq>ations and would not, as does the present litoraiy form of edH^ation when 
unduly prcdonged, render them averse from such occupations and training. 

The Board first reccxnm^ded that the primary stage should provide 
at least a minimum of genaal education and training, which will ensure 
permanent literacy”. It is extrmely doubtful, however, whetha even this 
very modest objective is being achieved, or whether India as a whole is 
making much leeway against the forces of illiteracy. Elducational 
provide the melancholy information that, in Bengal fm example, only i 5 per coit 
of the total enrolment of boys and only 2 per coit of the total enrolment of girls 
in the four primary classes reach Class IV (when literacy may be anticipated) 
within the prescribed period of time. Moreover, the conditicHis of village life 
being what they are, many even of the very limited number of pupils who 
attain literacy only too often relapse into illiteracy shortly after leaving school. 

It has been rqpresoited that a rapid introductkm of c<Mnpulsion would be 
the panacea of all our ills and would speedily result in a litaate India. 1 myself 
am a keen supporter of compulsion ; the Punjab can at least claim that it has 
made vigorous efforts in that direction as, accwding to the latest statistics, 
as many of 3,073 school areas in the Punjab were under compulsion. But 
1 am bound to admit that the ^ective results are by no means commensurate 
with the efforts which have been made. Unfortunately, compulsion cannot be 
introduced merely by an order or by a stroke of the pen; careful prq>aration8 
are required. 

In the first place, we have to take into account the gloomy subject of 
finance. I sometimes feel that a tmible amount of time and energy is wasted 
in working out detailed figures of expenditure which must inevitably be 
misleading and become quickly out of date. An approximate figure is easy to 
arrive at. Take the average cost of educating a pupil in a primary school and 
multiply by the number of additional pupils who would be educated as a result 
of ccanpulsion and a definite figure will be reached. But there will be a world 
of difference in the ultimate and actual figure as a result of the degree of 
efficiency that will obtain. Suppose, by a stretch of imagination, that the 
teaching arrangements will be so ^dent and attendance so regular that every 
piq>il will cmnplete successfully the primary stage within four years, the cost of 
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compulsion would be conq>arativeIy small and would be amply justified. 
Supposing, on the otha hand, that the teaching arrangements will be so 
ineffective and attendance so irregular that not a single piq>il, even after a stay 
of six years at school, will complete the {nrimary course, the cost would not 
only be infinitely greater but would not be justified. An essential condition 
to success is, thaefore, that the schools in which cmnpulsimi is applied should 
be both efficient and economical. I am also doubtful of the morality of fining 
parents for the nm-attendance of their children, unless and until we can assure 
them that their childroi would gain practical benefit by their schooling. 

These considerations ate appreciated in certain quarters ; hence the {voposal 
that compulsion should first be attempted in a few progressive districts. 1 do 
not myself ajyee with the partial introducticm of compulsion in a number of 
wide areas, as such a practice would simply be a matoial interpretati<Mi of the 
Biblical text : ‘*To him that hath shall be givoi , and from him that hath not 
shall be takm away evoi that which he seemeth to have.” The amount of 
money available for primary education bong limited, it would scarcely be 
equitable to devote the vast bulk of that amount to providing widespread 
facilities fm every child m a given district, while children in otha backward 
districts would inevitably become worse df evoi than before. Similarly, 
such a policy would accentuate still further the presort disproporti<m in 
expenditure on education brtween the sexes. Are the girls to starve until their 
brothers have been amply fed? 

On the other hand, I am strongly in favour of applying compulsion in 
every school area, in which the fnimary system is both econmnic^ and effective 
and in which public <^ini(m is favourable. In other words, compulsicm should 
he regarded as a tewud for good works, good administratkm and goieral 
enthusiasm. 

It is also for consideration whether it would not be advisable, at any rate 
in the initial stages, to concentrate <m ensuring that piq>ils already at school 
shall remain at school rather than, as the Linlithgow G>inmissi(» neatly put it, 
on “straining after the last traant”. In any case, it is far more inqxutant 
in the initial stages to ensure thid, year by year, those of the mmitninn age shdl 
attend school regularly, than to amqwl boys within a year or so of the nutTOimm 
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age to receive infructuous schooling and thus to end)airass the training of 
who deserve good teaching. 

Universal and coii^>uls(My education should not therefore remain a 
ideal; we should take immediate steps for preparing the way towards the 
achievemoit of that ideal. What should be those stq>s? 

In the &:st place, we must decide what is the minimum time in which 
(granted good teaching and regulm attendance) the average pupil can attain 
permanent literacy. The Sapru Committee has recently recommended a period 
of six years. We have been striving to reach the same period in the Punjab ; 
and it is smnething at least that mmre than half of the primary pupils in that 
province are now emolled in lower middle schools (with six classes in each), 
where the teaching should be far more effective than that given in the four- 
class primary schools. But we have to consider not only the large expenditure, 
which would be involved by the introduction of a six-year primary stage, but 
also the dire necessity felt by parents in rural areas for the labour of their 
boys. I am therefore ^ven to the conclusion that, in present conditions, the 
primary stage should be one of five years. Be this as it may, 1 am confident 
that a lower primary school (with only tlnree classes) is practically valueless 
either for the purpose of attaining literacy or for laying a firm foundation on 
which to build up an efficient and economical edifice of compulsion ; yet the 
vast majority of primary schools in this Presidoicy ore of this type and, what 
is evoi more unfortunate, th^ are almost invariably of the single-teacha 
variety. The average emolment of a primary school in Bengal is only 38, 
a figure lower than that in any other province except Bihar. I am therefore 
driven to the conclusion that the vast majority even of . the cmi^aratively small 
number of pupils who now reach Class IV within the normal poiod of time 
are enrolled in the primary departments of secondary schools and that the 
primary schools make almost a negligible contributimi towards the reduction of 
illiteracy. 

Having decided the duration of the course, the next step will be to provide 
the schools in winch the course shall be efficiently taught ; efficiency is essential 
as even a period of five years is all too short for the attainment of permanent 
litera^. The object in view should be that, in the interests of economy, 
every class of every primary school should include the full complement of pupils 
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(say 25) ; and that, in the interests of efficient, no teacher diould teach more 
than one class at the same time. 

Unf<ntunately, throughout India, there is much diffusion of effort m the 
primary syston. A few years ago, the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, 
observed that — 

“There is a movement for substituting for the village school a 

vmiety of schools intended for the ben^t of particular ccmununities 

We are now reaching a stage when each village wants a primary school, 
a maktab and a pathshala. In addition, it is claimed that even at the 
lower primary stage separate schools are necessary for girls, and also in 
many places separate schools for children of the depressed classes. Thus, 
in the poorest province of India, we are adced to provide five primary 
schools for each village.** 

We should therefore review at <mce the distribution of primary schools. 
We must first eradicate all signs of ignoble competition. As already suggested, 
we should be scrupulously careful in pving the different classes fair play and 
in admitting their children pari passu with other children to the ordinary schools. 
We must next provide that the religious and cultural requiremeuts of communities 
diall be duly observed with a view to providing in each school area a central 
school for all children within that area. Finally, though we diould consider 
the mgent necessity of introducing a scheme of co-education at the primary 
stage, we should remmnber that such a system should apply not only to the 
pupils but also to the staff. Little girls should not be admitted to school with 
their little brothers merely by sufferance. 

The next 8tq> will be to consider the curriculum of primary schools. In 
this respect there is danger of losing the right perq;>ective ; it is suggested that 
the curriculum should be overladen by a number of subjects, forgetful of the 
fact that the pupils are small children whose main business it will be to attain 
permanent literacy at the earliest possible moment. It is essoitial, no doubt, 
that pupils should be taught through the medium of what is familiar to them, 
that the reading bodes dxHild be suitable and so fmth, but it would be of Iktle 
value to recast the curricula and to re-write the tact-books unless and witil 
teachers who undostand the new learning have become available, in this as 
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in all other educatkmal re(<xm we should be careful to begin with the teacher 
and end with the text-book. 

Our most in^KXtant and difficult task, therefore, will be to find the 
teachers who, given reasondtde emolumoto and also reascoiable conditions of 
wmk such as 1 have described, will be successful m imparting literacy to the 
pupils. 

If, howevor, the teachers are to be successful, they should undoubtedly 
have received training ; otherwise, they cannot be expected to be successful in 
the difficult tadc vdiich lies before them. The figures unfortunately tell us the 
melancholy fact that the percentage of trained teachers in Bengal u only 28, 
a percentage lower than that in almost any province. Moreover, the numb er 
of [uunary teachers under training is so small that, at the present pace, it will 
be a long time before Bengal can reach a reasonable percentage of trained 
teachers in primary schools. 1 am tempted to suggest that the present system 
of maintaining a large number of minute training classes is neither efficient nor 
econcmiical. A policy of consolidatiim, therefore, seems to be required. 

It is also desirable that, in rural areas, primary teachers should be in 
sympathy with their environmoit, and should therefore have received their 
general training in vernacular middle schools. The recommendation of the 
Board that, at the secondary stage, “the courses in rural areas should be attun- 
ed to rural requiranents” is therefore of great importance. The progress of 
the countryside is dependoit very largely upon the guidance that should be 
given by an indigoious agency ; it cannot be promoted effectively by means of 
sporadic and largely inexperienced ^orts from outside, it is therefore 
unfortunate that, in the present educational system, boys and girls who might 
have provided that agency are often led away to the towns in order to receive 
a purely literary form of education, in consequence of which they not only 
omgest still further high schools and colleges, but also become lost to the 
service of the countryside. It is therefore unfortunate that this type of school, 
on which the devdopment of the countryside largely depends, has fallen into 
decay in Bengal, e^>ecially as it is so very largely an agricultural province. 
A rural fiavour or bijm cannot be imparted merely by adding a book knowledge 
of agriculture to the curriculum of an otherwise urban school ; what is needed 
is a vernacular middle school which is self-cMitained and whose objective is 
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to train boys and giils in the service of the countryside. A coiudry, which 
neglects and inqwvetishes its countryside, must inevitably lose sooner or later 
its resorvoir of strength. It is for this reason that 1 rejoice that my own country 
is making belated but ncmetheless laudable dfforts to envigmate its countryside 
by means of a well-devised system of rural education. 

I have suggested that there should be sqparate and self-contained stages 
of educati<m, each with its own objective and that at the end of each stage 
pupils should be diverted to practical occupations and training. The main 
point of diversion will undoubtedly be at the completion of the secondary 
stage. The crucial question therefore, is when that stage should end. 
Statistics tell us that, in British India, 66 per cent, of the boys in the higher 
classes of high scho(ds cannot enter fcur, let alone, pass Matriculation until 
they are eighteen years of age or older. The indication is, therefore, that 
a very large number of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary form of 
education and that, by so doing, th^ becmne unsuited to, and indeed averse 
from, practical occupations and training. I therefore sulmiit that the stiffoiing 
of Matriculatirm standards, by itself, would be wrong policy; it would not 
only be an undesirable form of restriction, but it would tempt pupils, with 
little or no literary bent, to prolong still further or even more infructuously 
their literary studies in high schools and to become even less inclmed than 
they are now to practical occupations and training. The root of the trouble 
lies deq>er than Matriculation ; it is to be found in the schools themselves. 

If vocational training is to be elective and successful, the main diversion 
from the literary form of education must take place before Matriculation. We 
must therefore select an age when, <m the one hand, a pupil will have had 
.time to acquire a sufficient measure of general education as a basis for his 
vocaticmal training, and when, on the other hand, he will not have become 
so ‘set’ in the literary rut as to have becmne averse frmn practical occiq>atums 
and training. At all costs, he must not wait too long. 

The Board have advocated “a Iowa seoMidary stage, which will provide 
a self-omtained course of general educatitm and will constitute a suitable 
foundati(m eitha for higher education ot for specialised practical courses.” In 
view of the fact that, over and above this stage, there is to be a hi|^ 
secondary stage, it is i»esomed that the prc^)Osed secondary stage will be of 
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shMter duration than at present, and that its objective will be to provide a 
suitable measure of general training to pupils up to, approximately, fifteen 
years of age. This arrangemoit would seem to fulfil the two essential condi- 
tions ; a suitable measure of general training and an age when the pupils would 
be more likely to take advantage of practical training. 

What then of this practical or vocational training which will follow on 
after the cranpletion of this shortened secmidaty course? Some urge »K«t 
practical training should be provided as optional subjects along with the literary 
subjects. Such an anangement, in my opinion, would be fatal to success. 
To be successful, vocational training requires expensive equipment and, above 
all, experience and practical teaching. Moreover, resources should not be 
dissipated but should, as far as possible, be concentrated in institutions designed 
for the purpose. There is also a grave danger that a haphazard intermingling 
of vocational and literary study may defeat the very object in view ; pupils 
might be tempted by the bait of somewhat superficial or intermittent vocational 
training to prolong uimecessarily thdr literary studies and thereby to become 
averse from practical occupations. 1 am therefore convinced that the new 
facilities for vocational training should be given as far as possible in separate 
vocational institutions. 

We are told that all this will cost money and that India has not the 
wherewithal to meet the large expense that would be involved. 1 would reply 
that all education, in whatever form, costs money. Tlie question at issue 
is whetha we should continue the largely wasteful system of to-day or whether 
we should strive to spend at least a portion of the present expenditure on more 
productive and more practical forms of education. I am myself amazed that 
Governments and other authorities continue to subsidise a purely literary form 
of education for large numbers of pupils who are unlikely to reap benefit 
therefmm. To those with a statistical bent I would suggest that they should 
try and estimate the expenditure on those who are unduly prolonging their 
literary education. Count up the number of those pupils in high schools who 
cannot expect to enter for, let alone pass, the Matriculation until after reaching 
the age of sixteoi or later, and that estimate the expense (capital, recurring 
and personal) which is incurred on their education. Count up, again, the 
number of students in colleges who fall by the wayside and never succeed, 
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even after years of labour and of many unsuccessful attenqpts in taking a 
degree, and then estimate the cost of their unsuccessful etfmts. 1 myself 
estimate the amount at Rs. 5 ciores a year in British India. Whatever be 
the amount, it must be a very high figure. I do not suggest that the whole 
of this vast sum would, or could, he saved by a divernon of these pupils 
and students ; my contention is that lai^e sums of money are being squandered 
and that much of the money could be spent far more profitably by providing 
a more suitable fmm of practical training for these pupils. 

1 must now bring my remarks to a close, as 1 hope that there may yet 
be time for discussion. 1 realise that 1 have beat able to give only a very 
brief sketch of the goieral scheme of school reconstruction which seems to 
me essential. I am not therefore in any way pessimistic. 1 am confident that, 
if only we educationists can cany on our work, each with a clearly defined 
and attainable objective, we shall at least not fail in carrying out our great 
responsibilities. 
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ADDRESS DEUVERED 

BY MR. H. E. STAPLETON, M.A., B.Sc., (oxon). 

Gaur and Pandua 

Two Dead CapUaU aj Northern Bengal Being a lecture delivered at the 
Senate Hall, Calcutta, on the Evening of February, 2nd 1936. 

Mr. President, Ladies & Gentlemen, and former Coueagues, 
When I was informed by your energetic Secretary, Mr. Chanda, about 
a month ago, that he expected me to help in this new venture of an 
Educational Week by giving an address, or reading a paper, on some aspect 
of Education, I wrote and told him that I thought it would be hardly proper 
fm an ex-Director to plunge again so soon into anything that might be regarded 
as educati(Hial polonies. If any one was intoested in my views <m the 
genoal educational problems of Bengal, I would have ito objection to the 
chapto on Bengal Education that 1 contributed to the last Year Book on 
Educatiem being reprinted for distribution to the delegates; but apart frrun 
this, I thought it would be betto if I tried to indicate to the teachers of High 
Schools in Bengal one possible way of escape — as His Excellency so feli- 
citously put it the other day — from what we all feel is the often very dull 
wmld of curricula and prescribed text-books, and to lead than into the 
fascinating world of private romance that is conjured up by the word ‘Hobby’. 
Let me tell again in this connection a story that I told the studoits the other 
day at the celebration of Founders, Day at my old College — Presidoicy 
College. 

It is now nearly 35 years since I spent my first vacation in Krishnagar 
where I had gone to acquire the rudiments of Bengali, as 1 had been told 
that this was the best place I could choose for the purpose Tlie then District 
Magistrate Mr. Radice, very kindly asked me to come and chum with him, 
and the very first night he surprised me by asking how many hobbies I had. 
As 1 had then been barely four months in Boigal, I had hardly had time 
even to get the vaguest idea of the country, and having made this plain, 1 
asked him what was the point of the questimi. His reply, so you will see 
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later, has actually been (me of the determining factors in bringing me back 
to India after my retirement. He said : ‘You will find the years pass all 
too <]uickly, and your service in India will be ova m a far shorta time than 
you can imagine at i»resent. You will go back to England after a busy life 
om here, and find that most of your frioids are either dead, oi will have lost 
interest in you. If then you have few or no active interests of your own, 
you will be so bored with life that you will probably ncA enjoy your pension 
for very Icmg. I realised (he said) soon after I arrived in India that as the 
best part of my life would be spent in India, anything that will keep its 
freshness throughout my life must be l<x>ked for here. I have 3 mr 4 of these 
hobbies now ;uid hope to have several more before I retire, and I strongly 
advise you to do the same yourself*. 

His words made a great impression on me and when, in the strange 
way we have in Government service, I was soon snatched away from being 
Professor of Chemistry at Presidency College to act as Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah. I began to utilise my spare time in enquiring what know- 
ledge of Chemistry the Arab conquerors of Eur(^e and Asia possessed in 
the 8th and 9th Centuries. In this way I began the studies of Arabic scientific 
literature that have brought me back this year to India, to find what MSS. 
<m the subject are stored in the Libraries of Hyderabad, Deccan ; Bankipore — 
the Khuda Baksh Library; and Rampur. 

Later, by an even more disastrous move — as I thoi thought it — ^I was 
transferred almost at a day’s notice to take over the work of a colleague 
who was InpectoT of Schools in the Dacca Division and had suddoily falloi 
ill. 1 went under strong protest, as I had be(x>me extronely interested in 
the wmk of teaching chemistry and especially in the M.A. studeitfs who were 
then in Presidency College. Two of them are now Professors thonselves 
.in Calcutta — cme being Prof. P. Neogi who now (xrcupies my first post at 
Presidency College, and the other Prof. P. C. Mitter of the Univeraty 
College of Scioice. To pacify me, I was assured — in a D.O. I^er frcun 
Sir Alexander Pedler, the then Director, v4iich I sdll possess — that 1 would 
be back in Presidaicy College in less than a year; but unfortunately the 
Province of Eastern Boigal and Assam was established shorUy afterwards, 
and 1 found it was unlikely that the {nomise could be kq>t, I again 
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began to look round to see what interests I could discover to fill up my 
^More moments m Eastern Bengal. I found than in the relics of the past of 
which the ancient capital of Dacca is so full, and in the country of Banga 
which was to be my hmne for nearly 20 years. My first teacher was Khan 
Bahadur Aulad Hasan; and later, through his papers on the History and 
Geography of Bengal, 1 also became an oithusiastic disciple of that great 
German Educationalist and Historian, Henry Blochmann. What therefore 1 
want to do to-night is to give you some insight into that inexhaustible source 
of interest, viz. local History and Geography, by taking as my ultimate text 
the two former capitals of Northern Bengal, Gaur and Pandua, with which, 
in my capacity of editor of the late Khan Sahib Abid Ali Khan’s Memoirs 
of these two cities, I have had a good deal to do. My wife and 1, up to 
the very aid of my savice in Boigal, always took the opportunity of stray 
holidays to return to Northern Bengal, and each time we learnt a little more 
of the still unwritten history of these and otha centres of ancient civilisation. 

Let me begin by a brief account of, first, the Geography — or pahaps 
1 should say Physiography — of the country with which we are going to deal, 
and, secondly, the early history of Boigal, which of course was governed 
very largely by the geography of the country. The determining factors of 
geography of Northern, and indeed the whole of, Boigal are the rivers that 
are continually modifying the form of the land areas. These rivos 1 will 
now indicate on the map of Central and N<»them Bengal thrown <hi the screoi, 
the first to be moitioned being of course the Ganges, though very close to it 
in inqiortance is the Kosi Rivo, which runs down from Nq;>al to the west 
of Pumea and joins the Ganges a little to the east of Bhagalpur. The 
Ganges, as you are all aware, has oscillated wildly in its course during the 
passage of the centuries. Once it ran much straighta across North Central 
Bengal, through the present bed of the Atrai and thence to the sea via Dacca, 
which stands, as you will recollect, mi the Burhi Ganga. At anotha — 
probably lata period — it came down the present Hooghly or Bhagirathi Riva, 
and if you carry your tyt still furtha to the noth of the present entrance of 
the Bhagirathi Riva from the Ganges, you will find a forma nmthem bed 
of the Kiagirathi on the otha side of the Ganges, darting the ruins of Gaur 
<m the West, and being traceable — as the Kalindri — as far to the North West 
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as Sahebganj. This Kalindri River darts Gaur «) the North, and into it falls, 
near the village of Old Maldah, the once mighty stream of the Mahananda, 
on the banks of which we find the second, and probably much more ancient, 
capital with which we are to deal this evening, viz. Pandua. Still further 
to the east is the Karatoya Rivar, on the western bank of which we find the 
ruins of what is probably the oldest capital in Bengal, Paundravardhana, now 
called MahasthSn. 

Befmre going on to historical details, let us first ask what part was played, 
in the case at least of Gaur and Pandua, by the three rivers, the Ganges, Kosi 
and Mahananda. Why did the Ganges move first to the Bhagirathi channel 
and thoi to that of the present Padma? In the course of a brief lecture, 
it is impossible to enter into details, but my reading of the changes in the river 
syston is this : 

First, as 1 have already sud, the Ganges afta «naging from the plains 
of Bihar continued to run South East along the presort Kalindri ; thoi along the 
southem-easton course of the present Atrai, and thence, by the Burhi Ganga, 
to join the Brahmaputra at its forma mouth near the old city of Sunargaon. 
Nothing definite can be said about the Kosi, but I am inclined to thiidc, from 
a study of Rennell’s Map of 130 years ago, and the existence of a former 
eastern bed of the Kosi running almost as far as the point at winch the 
Kalindri leaves the Ganges, that the Kosi must have played a very important 
part in the alteration of the course of the Ganges. If the Koa was formoly 
where it is now and suddenly moved to the South-East, nothing is more likely 
that when it is entoed the Ganges at its new exit carrying with it the silt cut 
away from its fresh channel, this silt would tend to choke the former bed 
of the Ganges and thus force the Ganges to find a fresh course. A modem 
example of this is the choldng up of the Mymensingh course of the Brahma- 
putra 150 years ago, and the resultant formaticm of a new course along the 
present Jamuna River and a fresh junction with the Ganges at Goalimdo. 
Tbere is also the possibility that titf name Mahananda refers to the time 
when the Kosi may have entered the presort Mahananda close to the 
Himalayan foot hills, and the two streams came down in a mighty river, 
wadiing against the red latoite area of the present Dinajpur and Malcb 
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(fiabicU, and having oa its eastern bank whae the red latorite ended, the 
andent dty of Pandua. 

Whichever explanation is the correct one, the Ganges was fwced further 
to the West with the prdimmary result that it forsook the lower course of the 
Kalindti, and having cut a fresh course slightly to the west, then found its 
way (k>wn the Bhagirathi and Adi Ganga — the present Tolly's Nullah — to 
the Bay of Boigal. This would naturally leave a spur of high land at the 
junction of the Kalindri and the Bhagirathi, and as we know, by the dis- 
covoy of Dtuumapal's G)pper Plate grant of C. 600 A.D., that the area 
on which Gaur now stands was then inhabited ; we may guess that the main 
alteration in the course of the Ganges took place shortly before this date. 
Later, in Hindu (Sena) and Moslm times, after Gaur had been established 
as a centre of population — first as Ramavati, and then under the name of 
Lakhnauti — the Ganges moved still further West, and finally settled down 
into more ca less its present course. The cutting away of so much of the 
land at the base of the Rajmahal Hills was probably the determining factor 
in the gradual alting up of the Bhagirathi, north west of Murshidabad, and 
the final desertion of the Bhagirathi channel in favour of a fresh channel, 
viz., the present Padma, which runs more or less parallel to, but further south 
of, the oldest Bengal chaimel of the Ganges. The change must, however, 
have been very gradual, for as late as the 1 7th Century, the Bhagirathi was 
a Ixoad stream as far to the north of Calcutta as Triveni and Satgaon. 

As for the last river I mentirmed, viz. the Karatoya, it hardly entrn 
the fMcture, except that the decay of a far older capital than either Gaur or 
Pandua, I mean Paundravardhana — the present Mahasthan — ^was probably due 
to the gradual silting up of the river on the bank of which it stood, owing to 
the diversion of the ui^>ar waters of the Karatoya into the Teesta. 

I will next try to give you a Ixief suiiunary of the history of Bengal 
down to the date of the foundation of Gaur in Pala times, with just a few 
references to subsequeitt events down to the Muslim conquest of Bengal. Until 
only 3 years ago, the histwy of Bengal prior to about 450 A.D. was a 
crxr^lete blank. From certain G^per plate ^ants found in Faric^w and 
described by Prof. R. G. Basak — i»w of the Presidency College— -ft was 
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clear that Bengal wm included b die Gupta Empire between 432-543 

A. D. but for anytlung bef<»re that, we had only a few traditions to go on. 
Then in January, 1933, as the result of the papers read at a Symposium on 
Northern Bmigal History, held m the romns of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
a great stq) forward m our knowledge occurred. In the first place, Mr. N. G. 
Mazumdar’s note on certam Gold Kushan coins, found at Old Maldah and 
Mahasthan, showed that b the time of Vasudeva (165-220 A.D.) Northern 
Bengal was probably bcluded b the great Kushan Ebipire, with its ca|>ital 
as far away as Peshawar. Secondly, b 1928-9 a terracotta plaque (showing 
an archer shooting deer fr<»n a four-horsed chariot) had been discovered at 
Mahasthan by the Archaeological Dqpartment, and b 1932 Prof. S. K. 
Chatterji also discovered at Pokhama (the ancient Pushkarana) b the district 
of Bankura b Western Boigal, a plaque of a standbg Yakshini. As both 
of these can only be assigned to the Sunga period (2nd and early 1st century 

B. C.) their discovery suggests at least the likelihood that the whole of 
Northern and Weston Bengal formed part of the Empire of the Sungas who, 
under Pushyamitra, took over the remnants of the Maurya Ebipire and reigned 
from Pataliputra from about 185 B.C. 

Finally, the announcement by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar at our Symposium, 
of the discovery at Mahasthan by the Archaeological Department b the 
1931-2 workbg season, of a fragmentary inscription of Brahmi script of the 
Asokan rock and pillar Edicts, and his readbg of the tmd not only settled (mce 
and for all that Mahasthan r^esents the rubed site of the hist(Hic capital 
of Paundravardhana, but also showed that Northern Boigal must have been 
included b the Mauryan Kbgdom. Further bteresting facts that emerged 
from the inscr^tion were (a) that there was then a local (or Imperbl) cobage 
and (h) that the name of the people to whom advances of money or paddy 
wore directed to be made was SAMVANGIYA, or Allied (tribes called) 
VANGIYAS. This supplies evidoice not only that cobage was struck b 
Mauryan times — this bang b all jaobability the edns known as Punch-marked 
coins — but also that the name VANGA was b use fm the country of Bengal 
as l<»g ago as the time of Asoka (say 25Q B.C.). 

We can thus now state with cmiuderable certainty thsA (a) Bengal was 
included b both the Maurya and Sunga Ernfmes between 250 and 80 B.C. 
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(6) That it also fonnecl part of the still more extensive Kushan Eiiq>iie at 
least in the time of Vasudeva (t.e. up to 220 A.D.). 

(c) That from the occurrence of early Gupta gold coins in the vicinity of 
the two-mile-squaie frutification at Kotwalipaia in Faridpui, the discovery of 
other Gupta coins in both Northern and Western Bengal, and, finally, the 
Damodarpur and Dhatuudaha Crapes Plates described by Prof. Basak, lead 
us to amclude that Bengal was administered by local Govonors, acting under 
the instructions of the Gupta Emperors of Pataliputra, until at least 550 A.D. 

Subsequent to the downfall of the Gupta Empire until the rise of the 
Pala Kings we have only a few facts to go on. 

From the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, we know that 
Bengal and Northern Madras for a short time between 600 and 610 A.D. 
was ruled from Rangamati on the Bhagirathi (in the present Murshidabad 
district) by a local King called Sasanka, who struck coins very similar to 
those of the Guptas. He was driven out of Bengal by a combined invasion 
of Sri Harsha of Kanauj and Bhaskara Varman, King of Kamrup, but 
retreated to Orissa, or Ganjam, where he continued to rule fm at least another 
ten years. At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit about 640, Bengal appears 
to have been under the rule of Bhaskar Varman, but after the death of Sri 
Harsha in 646, the whole of Upp«r India seems to have fallen into a com- 
plete state of anarchy. The chief evideiKe of this in Bengal is the small 
number of what are known as Pseudo-Gupta gold coins, which are struck 
in debased metal and are only caricatures of the finely struck Gupta coiiu. 
Thae have been found chiefly at Sabhar (near Dacca) but a few specimens 
have also turned up in Khulna and, 1 believe, in North Bengal as well. They 
were evidently {truck by local Kings. We also, hear vaguely of invasions of 
Northon Bengal (then called Gaur) from Kanauj and Kashmir in the first half 
of the 8th century and even another invadmi from Kamrupa. Finally, about 
765 A.D. the people of Boigal, bdng heartily nek of the prevalent anarchy 
and constant invanons frmn outside, decided that the best thing to do under 
the circumstances was to place themselves under a strong King, in the person 
of the lowly-born Gop>al. He, it was who established the dynasty known as 
the Pala D 3 masty which continued to rule Bengal — wholely ot in part — ^for 
about 4 centuries. The present site of Gaur was made their capital undar 
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the name of Ramavad, about 1077 A.D. Then, about 1 140, Boigal {ussed 
into the hands of the Sena Kings, who ^>pear to have ^rung fnnn some 
Southern Indian chieftain who elected to ronain in Radha after the mvaskm 
of Rajendra Chola in 1020. A.D. The Soias continued to reign from 
Gaur (under its fresh name of {.^dohmanavati or Lakhnaud) dll 1202 A.D., 
when Muhammad-i-Bakdyar Khilji drove away L4akshmana Sena to Eastern 
Boigal and established Muslim rule ov«r the rest of Bengal. The subse- 
quoit history of Bmgal undl the time of Akbar almost oitirely centres round 
the two capitals that I have taken as pegs on which to hang this evening’s 
lecture. 

1 now come to the final, and probably most interesting stage of my lecture. 
Now I will attempt to give you some idea both by verbal desciipdon and 
through lantern slides of the hist<mcal ronains that can sdll be seen at the 
sites of these two former Capitals of Pandua and Gaur. 

Pandua, or Pandunagar. 

In early Muslim times, Pandua was known as Firuzabad, which indicates 
that it was established as his capital by Shamsuddin Firuz Shah about the 
time when he began to extend his temtory by the conquest of Sylhet in 
1307 A.D., but local tradidon as well as both topographical and historical 
evidence pdnt to it having beoi a voy ancient Hindu city named 
PANDUNAGAR. This name (which was tmporarily revived in 1418-19, 
as we know from the coinage of Raja Ganesh and his son Mahendra) is 
accounted for by a story that the city was originally founded by a Raja of 
the Pandava funily of Inrhraprastha (Old Delhi). The Sataisghara Tank 
in the ‘Palace’ area is said to have been first dug by Arjun of this family, and 
a building close by is still known by the name of Pandap Raja Dolan. The 
chief items of evidence for the early Hindu capital is the existence of an 
miotmous (now dried-up) N x S tank, 625 yards in length by 275 in breadth, 
whidi lies immediately to the nordi the Palace area : the name DAMDAMA 
attached to a mauza a little to the North-East, but within the poimeter of the 
<dd city, which probably indicsAes the site cd the Gtadel of the Hindu Kings, 
though all trace of it has now disa|^>eared, owing to the matoials havmg been 
used for building purposes by the Muhammadan Kings : the facts that the 
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AdSna mosque seems to have been ori^^lly a Hindu temple, and that one of 
the pillais has a Hindu name Indranath inscribed on it in 9th century characters ; 
the extramdinary brick-cored walls of the old city which cover over 20 miles 
and which are typical of the Hindu cities found in this part of India — these 
walls have recently been revealed by air survey photographs; and, finally, 
the fact that most of the large tanks within the walls are N x S ones, and, 
therefore, of Hindu origin. 

The object of historical interest that have been so carefully preserved at 
the instance of Lord Curzon by the Archaeological Department are all grouped 
near the ‘Palace* area along two miles of the brick-on-edge Badshahi road 
(frmn Gaur and Old Maldah to another old Hindu capital at Devikot) that 
runs in a north-easterly direction from the Southern Gate past the Adina 
Mosque, and finally onerges 5 m 6 miles away through the Northern rampart 
at Garh Dwar in the tnauza of Burjpur. This may be seen from the map I will 
now show, which was constructed from the air photographs, taken in 1929 in 
connection with the Settlement survey of Maldah District. Coming along the 
road from Maldah, or by the wayside-station road, the first buildings that are 
met with, are, on the right, the Bari Dargak, or Shrine of ^ah Jalal, the 
warrior Saint of Sylhet, and, on the left, the Chhoti Dargah, or Shrine of 
Nur Qutbul-AIam, the saintly King-Maker, who played such an important 
part in the events that resulted, in the first quarter of the 1 5th century, in the 
temporauy accession to the throne of Bengal of the two Hindu Kings 1 have 
already mentioned, and subsequently the re-establishment of Muslim supremacy 
under Jalaluddin, another son of Raja Ganesb, who had been converted to 
Islam. The first slide gives some idea of the Chhoti Dargah enclosure : and 
the second shows quite a good example of the very latest type of Moslem 
architecture in Bagal — the mosque of Bibi Shams an-Nahar, 20th in descent 
from Hazrat Nur Qutbul Alam, who is married to Dr. Muhammad Siddiq of 
Calcutta and who has two sons to carry on her line. 

Just b^ond the Chhoti Dargah, on the left of the road, we find the 
Eld<dihi Mausoleum, possibly built by Raja Ganedi, and the burial place of 
his son Jalaluddin Shah, and ^and-son Ahmad Shah, who successively ruled 
oveir Bengal in the first half of the 1 5th century. The Mausoleum is a brick 
building with a single dmne, and the ascription to Raja Ganesh is confirmed 
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by the fact that the done decoratfoiis at the four entrance door* diow traces of 
Hindu images — now partially obliterated : as well as the still current local 
tradition that this Raja, after making himself King of B«igal, converted the 
Adina Mosque, (which lies only a diort distance further along the road) into 
his Zenmdari o&ce. The plan of the building is the same as the so-called 
Chika Mosque at Gaur, which was, therefore, presumably erected at the same 
time — possibly also by Raja Ganesh or some monber of this family. 

Just behind the Eklakhi Tomb, we find the Quth Shahi Mosque, which 
seems to have been built by some descendant of Nur Qutbul Alam in 990 A.H. 
( = 1 582 A.D.), and is, therefore, comparatively modem. An alternative 
name for it is the Sona Masjid as, like the two Sona Masjids of Gaur, its domes 
(which have now disappeared), seem to have originally been gilded. It is very 
similar in appearance and plan to these mosques, though much smaller than 
either of them. 

Lastly, about a mile and a half ncoth-east of the Ekhlakhi Tomb, and (»i 
the right hand side of the road, we reach the famous Adina Mosque, constructed 
by Sikandar Shah of Boigal between 766 and 776 A.H. (= 1364-74 A.D.). 
As already noted, he seems to have utilised a previously existmg Hindu tonple 
fm the main portion of the mosque, but extended it towards the north, and 
(urovided a great Court on the East. The entire area of the Mosque, including 
its once cloist^ed Courtyard, measures 507 feet from north to south, and 285 
feet frcMn east to west. Tlie present af^arance of the actual mosque may be 
seen from the slide showing the Central Hall with Qtbfa and Pulpit, while the 
massive character of the pillars may be understood from the other slide, {^ving 
a view of the interior, looking towards the Central Hall. To the right of the 
slide is just visible the extraordinary Badshah kf Takhl, or raised rornn that was 
provided for the accrnnmodaticni of the King and his family during services. 
As ‘Abid’ Ali Khan poiitts out, this violation of the democratic principles of 
Islam (which is also found in one or two of the mosques at Gaur) difierentintes 
Bengal from all other parts of the Islamic world — unless, indeed, the name is 
misleading and the Badshah Ip Tedthl was <mly intended for the accommodation 
of the ladies of SUcandar Shah’s zenana. Sikandar Shah’s grave (in a raised 
chamber outside the Badshah Id Tsd^st) is now empty, and the grave stmie has 
disappeared; but the inscription put up by Sikandar while the building was 
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under comtniction — raid to have been wiittai by the Sultan himself — is still to 
be found on the western wall of the mosque. Its beautiful writing can be 
understood from the lantern slide; and another example of the high standard 
of inscriptions that continued for at least 100 years later may be seen in the 
other two slides. 


Gaur 

The inresent appearance of Gaur as a heavily embanked area, 1 miles 
long from north to south and two to three miles in breadth, may be gathered 
from the first slide ; but although the few travellos and historians that mention 
Gaur agree that it was a densely populated capital (with over a million in- 
habitants in the first half of the 1 6th century), it is probable that the whole area 
was never occupied at the same time ; but rather originated at the North (in the 
vicinity of Ballal Bari and the mile-long Sagar Dight), and slowly spread 
southwards, by successive additions by lata Kings to the onbanked area. Local 
traditirm, indeed, suggests that the oldest settlement was 8 miles to the nmth- 
west of English Bazar at Pichhli, the name which is explained by Francklin as 
being in full Pichhli GhStal (i.e. the furthest Gfiaf, ot boundary, of GauR, in 
that direction) : and indications of the correctness of this are, firstly the 
occurrence there of one of the oldest Muslim inscriptions in Bengal, in which 
reference is made to the Sultan Iltutmish of Delhi (1210-1233 A.D.), having 
ordered scrnie building to be erected on the ^>ot : the beauty of the inscription, 
which records the repair of the building by Mas’ud Shah Jani, a Malik 
(Govemm) of Boigal under Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah (one of lltutmish’s 
successors at Delhi), may be seen from the slide. Secondly, the strategic 
importance of the site to anyrxie holding it against an invader frmn the West is 
obvious from its situation on a promentmy of land formed by a bend of the river 
Kalindri, which (as I have already pointed out) rq>resents a former course of 
the Ganges. Hiis importance was recognised by one of Mas’ud Shah's prede- 
cessws Ghiyasuddin *Iwaz (121 1-1226), as he constructed the fort of Bisin 
Kot cm the <^posite side of the river to Pichhli. There is also the tradkiaa 
reipcnded by Buchanan Hamilton that Pichhli was the capital of King Adisur, 
Mdm is said to have imported Brahmins from Kanauj ; while the existence — 
nearer to Ballal Bari— -of the idllage Ariq>ur — the original name of which is 
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said to have been Arhatpur — carries the mind even further back to Buddhist 
times. Be that as it may, aftor Lakshman Sm had been driven out of GauR, 
the Lakhnauti of the early Muhammadans seem to have beoi located for some 
time at least in the vicinity of the Sagar Dighi, and there is evidence, that, 
under the name of Muhammadabad (probably called after the Delhi Empaor 
Muhammad bin Tughluq 1 320- 1551), a mint continued to exist there until 
the beginning of the 16th century. However, after the disappearance of the 
family of Raja Ganesh, Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah (1442-59) seems to have 
decided to build a capital further south, and, as may be gathered from the 
Palace inscription of his son Barbak Shah (1466 A.D., as recorded by 
Francklin) as well as architectural considerations, it is fairly clear that Mahmud 
Shah was the Sultan who erected the existing Citadel, 7 miles south of Sagar 
Dighi. 

The best coitre from which the ruins of GaUR can be visited is the District 
Board Dak Bungalow at Piyasbari ; but the distances are so great that the aid 
of either bicycles at a motor car is essortial. Taking first the road to the 
Gtadel, we soon come to what may be regarded as the finest of all the extant 
buildings, viz. the Baradwari, or Great Golden Mosque, with its even more 
wonderful Courtyard Gateway, built by Nasrat Shah of the Husaini Dynasty 
in 1 526 A.D. 

The Mosque is a massive rectangular building of brick faced with stone, 
168 feet by 76, which, as already noted, when dealing with the similarly- 
named mosque at Pandua, owes its epithet ’Goldoi’ to the 44 domes that 
roofed it in having been originally gilded : but cmly 1 1 of these, over the 
corridM in frmit, now exist, and the gilding has disappeared. The mosque had 
a Ladies’ galloy in the North-West comer, as indicated in the plan. I think 
all my audioice will agree, after seeing the slide showing the Gateway, that - 
for ^active rimplicity of style there are few buildings in India — one might 
almost say the world — that can rival this suproie ^ort of the Husaini architect. 

A little way further towards the south we pass through the Dakf^l 
Darwaza, or Main Gate of Nasiruddin Mahmud’s Gtadel, and shortly after- 
wards reach the quadrangular Palace Area with its 42 feet high wall, of whi^ 

I give a slide from a idK)tograph I todr at my last visit, in 1933. It is a 
thousand pities that, owing to the financial stringocy m India, and con8e<pient 
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cutting down of the Aichaeological Department’s grant, the work of keqping 
the wall free from the ravages of the banyan tree has had to be 8U^>atded, for 
— as will be evident from the photograph — ^without proper care, this amiiying 
record of the resources of the Bengal builders will soon collapse. The wall is 
1 5 feet broad at the base, deaeasing to nearly 9 feet at the top. 

Of the many other interesting buildings in the vicinity of the Palace Area, 
1 have (mly time to draw a very few slides. The first one is of the buildings in 
the enclosure of the Qadam Rasul Mosque. On the left, we see Nasrat Shah's 
Mosque (built in 1513 A.D.) which corttains a stone foot-print of the Prophet, 
said to have been brought from Arabia. The building on the right is an 
extronely interesting mcample of the indigenous architecture of Bengal, 
modelled on a bamboo hut ; it was evidently once a Hindu temple, but subse- 
quently became the burial place of a son of Mir Jumla’s Commander-in-Chief 
during the Muslim invasion of Assam in 1662-3. 

The next slide shows the small Cumti Gate of the Citadel which is 
notewenthy fm its cmner pillars being profusely ornamented with coloured 
enamel bricks, similar to those of the Lattan Mosque which is also close at 
hand. Tliis gate is situated within 100 yards of the so-called Chil(q Mosque 
that 1 previously referred to when dealing with the Ekiakhi Mausoleum at 
Pandua ,and has now been conv^ed into a much needed Museum, in which 
stray local inscriptions and images can be preserved. The other slide gives a 
characteristic specimen of a Tugkra insaiption of Yusuf Shah, son of Barbak 
Siah, son of Mahmud l%ah, of the year 1451 A.D. from the neighbouring 
Darasbari Mosque, which was apparently the mosque attached to Husain 
Shah’s Madrasah, of which we still have another record (dating from 1382 
A.D.) now found on the enclosure wall of a mosque at Elnglish Bazar, in which 
this King is recorded as Conqueror of Kamru (Assam) and Kamata (the preseirt 
Kuch Bihar), and a hadith of the Prophet : “Sedr after knowledge, even if it 
be in Oiina” is given. 

To complete this hasty survey of the antiquities of GaUR, I show two 
slides of the Ckhota Sana Masfid of Firuzpur, 3 miles south-east of the Gtadel, 
in the last area of all to be onbanked and colonised. It was built by Husain 
Shah (1493-1519), the Arab founder of the Husaini Dynasty of Bengal, and 
has more or less the same structure as the Great Goldoi Mosque of his son 
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Nasat Shah, but is noteworthy for the example of the Bengal type (rf tool 
in the centre, between the two domes to the right and left of the fnmt corrida:, 
and, particularly, for the very fine carving round the princ^al docns of the 
Mosque which can be seen in the second slide.. 

This brings me to the close of what I have to say. 1 hope I have bear 
able to give you some idea of the intense interest that can be derived fron the 
study of the relics of the past which — in spite of the ravages of time, the 
climate, and vegetation — can rtill be found in every part of Bengal. Many of 
you have, I believe, in your school libraries a copy of. the very cheap issue by 
Government (the cost is only Rs. 5) of the Late Khan Sahib’s MEMOIRS OF 
Gaur and PaNDUA’. With it in your hands, you will find a visit to these two 
old capitals a most fascinating and instructive experience. Try to take your 
boys with you, so that they too may grt some idea of the ancient glories of 
Bengal. And above all, 1 want to urge the teachers of schools in the Mofassil, 
and especially those in Northern Bengal, to look out for inscriptions and images 
in the neighbourhood of your schools and, if possible, to arrange that they rure 
safely lodged in some local Museum, such as those at Rajshahi and Dacca, or, 
for Western Boigal, in either the Indian Museum, or that of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisad. The history of Bengal is still most imperfectly known : and 
if 1 have beat able to encourage even a small fraction , of my audience to-ni^t 
to recollect the motto of your University — the ‘Advancement of Learning’ — 
and to take up as a hobby the study of your local Antiquities and local Geog- 
raphy, I shall feel amply repaid for any trouble I have been put to in preparing 
this lecture. 
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Education and CuUan was the mbfed cj the Address given by Dewan Bahadw 
Ramaswami Mudalier, in connection with the Bengal Education Week- 

The Dewan Bahadur stressed on the importance of having an independent 
habit of thinking and an open mind as being one of the fundamentals of true 
education. The hallmark of University and the mere accumulation of knoW' 
ledge, he said, were not the principal aims of education. No man could claim 
to be cultured or educated unless he was able to have a free and open mind, 
a mind which would examine questions on their merits and not one which 
was clouded by preconceived ideas. Freedmn of thought was what the 
country required to-day mwe than anything else. 

^>eaking to a Bengali audience, the Dewan Bahadur asked them to take 
into consideration the difference between Bengal of to-day and Bengal a 
quarter of a century back. Time was, he said, when all the new ideas and 
great thoughts came from Bengal. It was said then that “what Bengal thinks 
to-day the rest of India thinks to-morrow. “ How many of them were prepared 
to say that to-day? 

Bengal’s Mission 

But Bengal, he believed, had got its mission still to fulfil. Its past had 
been great but its future would be greater still, if their youngmen would go 
to life with true cultiue behind them. What was wanted was that culture 
which would lead to independent habit of thinking and that knowledge which 
would bring an equipose of mind. Their youngmen should not be canied away 
by sentiments. They diould have knowledge to think for themselves before 
coming to any conclusions and should not be at the mercy of every designing 
individual. With their culture behind them Bengal's crmtributions would be 
still greater than it had ever bear in the past. 

Although he was proud of his own province, the Dewan Bahadur con- 
cluded he was bee to admit that India still required the lead of Bengal so 
that her progress might be well maiitfained. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PROF. SHAHID SUHRAWARDY, 
OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Art and Education 

Out of the various subjects proposed to me for this evening’s address 
by my hiend, Mr. A. K. Chanda, your General Sect^ary, some of which 
would have been mne attractive for you and earier for me to discourse upon, 
I have deliberately chosen the connection between Art (a word I diall use in 
the sense of the Fine Arts) and Elducation because of its importance in the 
scheme of cultural reomstruction which must be the ultimate aim of all national 
education. 1 welccune this oppwtunity of being able to present before you 
teachers, who have gathered in such large numbers from all parts of Bengal 
and who have the power to exercise your influence for good or for evil on 
tendn sensibilities, a point of view wluch unfortunately is often neglected 
when we appraise the true purposes of educaticm. 

To begin with, let us be frank and admit that, whatever voices be raised 
in the wilderness, all real interest in India to-day is concoitrated solely in the 
political struggle. The best brains of the country, all the passion, tempera- 
moit and energy, all the capacity for intransigence or accommodation are 
engaged in trying to rear up the scaffolding of a political edifice. In the zest 
of that struggle, in the bickerings and injustices of political life, our leaders 
for the most part are utterly unmindful of the form and deagn with which 
such a building should ultimately be invested. Is it to be European, its 
facade subjected to the rhythm of fenestration, an efficient, sanitary, ultra- 
modern q>acious habitation ; or is it to be a palace like Man iSngh’s at Gwalicu, 
cool, semi-subterranean, a place for contemplative repose and luxury after 
the heaviness of wars, with painted liiRels and carved columns, ot shall it 
be arched, turretted, fimJy planted cm the earth, solid on thick stone plinths, 
like the vigorous defiant palace-fortresses of the Pathans at Mandou? D^- 
passionately watching events I am afraid it is more likely to be, as scxne of 
our public and private buildings are to-day, a hybrid structure with gothk 
(penings, French mansards, moorish pilasters stuck into Roman vaults, Hindu 
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paviluHis Stretching over Ionic pillars, a faithful reflectkm of our minds, 
tawdry, incoherent and joyless. If such is the indifforence of our political 
wmkers to the architectural unity of the edifice th^ wish to construct, how 
can (me w(mder that they have little thought for the other than material life 
of those who will occupy it in the future? 1 realise there is a time in the 
life of every (muntry when the creative energy is inevitably devoted to political 
re-adjustments. May be ours is going through this phase and there are reasons, 
historical and ecrmomic, which might explain our obsession. But the claims 
of culture are equally urgoit and have been regarded as such during the 
l^erest period of political druggie in those countries which iiDually arc held 
up to us as our ideal. To those who are deep sighted, or who like you 
and me are out of the melee and have some time for reflection, the activity 
now prevailing in India amounts to the elaboration of a frame, to borrow an 
analogy from my subject, Mrithout knowledge of the picture which it is going 
to enclose. It is therefore essential (or us to have an accurate and correct 
estimate of our national cultural assets, a true apprehension of our originality 
and our contributive value to the world before we definitely fix on the form 
which our political strivings should take. I am convinced that the most ardent 
of our Westemisers will admit that political freedom is not worthy of attain- 
ment if a country like India, which for so long has been an onporium of 
ideas, style, colour and artistic technical inventions, should be one among 
many where drabness is identical with the achievements of democracy. We 
must hence strongly condemn our nationalists who, after the partly successful 
revival of our textile handicraft due to Swadeshi lost the miraculous opprntunity 
offered to them by circumstances for the resuscitation of Indian designs and 
allowed the movement to degenerate into a competition for possessing the 
Indian market with the help of imitations of low European models. Tlieir 
action would have been more in consonance with the pathos of their declared 
faith had they possessed the Indian imagination instead by encouraging our 
traditional taste which has been for centuries the envy of the discerning and 
the snsidve in Western countries. 

At the present moment, owing to unfortunate economic condttkms, the 
education that is generally advocated by those in authority is that of a narrow 
Utilitatian sc<^. It is possible that for a dwit transhory period and under 
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the coiiq>ul8ion of unusual dicumstances this is the kind of education \^ch 
is needed by the province and the country. But the aids education properly 
undostood are surely other than to befit a person solely for a lucrative voca- 
tion. Even in a strictly utilitarian conception of education it mif^t cogently 
be argued tlud the equipnieid needed for a successful vocational career should 
necessarily include a knowledge of those external factors which concfidm 
one’s labour, and which relate it to the outer world. We know from 
experience that a background of culture, the habit of reflectiveness, adaptibility 
and the faculty of critically revaluing tradition have always distinguished the 
good craftsman frmn the bad. Hoice, if we believe with Plato that educa- 
tion does not consist in a process of acquisition but in the devel<^ment of 
powers already existing in us, we shall find that nothing is useless which 
helps to broaden our vision and encourages our sympathies. The artistic 
instinct in us is one of those latent forces to which Plato refers. From our 
childhood by the slow process of recogniticm and differoitiation, our vision gets 
acquainted with the particularity of fonns, and the next stage in our develop- 
ment logically leads us to a compelling necessity to octeriorise otn impressions 
of the outa wold with the help of symbols and signs. As we grow older 
we strive to attain the maximum of complrteness available to us in interpretation 
and thus it happens that very early in our years we atteiiq>t graphic or sonorous 
descriptions of things we have seoi o felt. This urge for giving form to 
the accumulatioi of our observations of the life around us is also noticeable 
in the case of the primitive man, whose first gratuitous activity consists in per- 
fecting the shape of his tools and in inscribing on the walls of caves with a 
rare avoidance of rhetoric, which so often mars the art of later days, his 
pictorial impresrions of animal movements. The faculty of visual related- 
ness in the midst of the divergent phoiomena of life and this early striving 
afta mastery over matter, which when ft attains to realisations we call 
technique, lie at the base of the artistic aeative urge. As we advance in 
years or as the early unions of man develop into c<Miq>lex entities the vividness 
and immediacy of our reaction to the outer world ceases and the forms that 
we find in use about us impinge upon our minds. It is thus that traditkm 
grows, for the individual abdicates his visftm to the cmninunfty. Having 
admitted that exterimsatirm m forms ft an inherent necessity in man we may 
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jga a <tq> further and maintain that fran our earliest years we e^>aience a 
pleasurable reactkm to pleasant forms and colours, which themselves are un- 
ccHitoured forms in space. Tliis to begin with is individualistic, but, strange 
to say, when we grow up, we often find that the race or tribe in which we 
are bom has also had similar reactions and tried to express them in ways we 
ourselves would have chosoi. In milieus, where tradition is a living influmce, 
we grow gradually accustomed to take pleasure in these forms as they 
adequately answer to our need fm integrity of texture, rhythm, proportion or 
phantasy. These needs differ with different races and countries, and therefore 
the art forms of one country do not necessarily stand superior to those of 
another, for the only distinguidiing feature which enables us to establish a 
hiorarchy among the achievements of art in different centres, is the crmtinued 
presence of freshness of inspiration, vividness of r^resentation and inventive- 
ness in execution. No other aiterimi rules aesthetic judgment. If you believe 
with me that the apprehension of Beauty is a source of pleasure (1 use the 
word in its Aristotelian sense of rational enjoymort), that its contemplation 
gives us an insight into the Ideal Form, that it enriches our spirit and helps 
us to discriminate between evil and good as the ancients held, that it develops 
in us the sense of tact and balance, you must admit that the results we obtain 
are the same as those at which all true education aims. To-morrow from this 
very place you will hear my friend. Professor Satyen Bose, the brilliant Indian 
scientist, tell you of the supreme value his subject has for education. 1 do 
not dilute his claim, but I hold that the development of the human spirit and 
the joy which is the ultimate goal of our mortal strivings is not exclusively 
distilled frcun any one branch of knowledge. The quest of beauty is as 
much a search after truth as the pursuit of her by the dentist on the philosopher. 

I hear it too often contended that a man nught be educated and cultured and 
yrt not be re^ronsive to Beauty. This can only mean that he does not derive 
satisfaction from outward fcnrms but from the cogency of intellectual systons, 
whether of philosc^hy, law, or science. But the need remains the same, 
the need for symmetry, balance and coherence. If it were possible to give 
visual or audible forms to these systenrs of thougirt of experience, they would 
evtdce appreciation in the same way as muw, architecture, painting or sculp- 
ture. In fact, it is unposnUe for men, as normal beings to escape in any of 
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thdi activities which aim at perfection from a feding, if not identical «lcin to. 
that of sesthedc satisfaction. 

Having discussed so far the connection between Art and Education, a 
fact now accepted by educationists in Scandinavia, Czecoslovalda, J^muh and 
the United States of America to name but a few countries which I have 
delibaately chosen because of the large diffusion in them of technical voca- 
tional training, 1 regret to say that in our {vesent systm of educatkm the 
teaching of art occupies an almost non-existent place. It is roughly ten years 
ago that the late Sir Adiutosh Mookerjee introduced the subject of Fine Arts 
in the curriculum of our University’s Post-Graduate Studies. The studoits 
that come to us have no initial preparaticm and for the first year are wholly 
at a loss to wientate themselves in the midst of examples that illustrate the 
many-sidedness of ancient Indian artistic achievment. Some years ago a 
scheme begiiming at the Matriculaticm stage for graded acquaintance with 
masterpieces of our own art as well as with those of other nations was suggested 
to the University by Mr. O. C. Ganguly, the emuuait art-critic of Calcutta, 
but, as far as I know, no stqrs were ever takor to put it into execution. We 
rruist confess that the passionate advocacy by Cooiruuraswamy and others, Indian 
and Eurr^an, of the place of art in national life has misaably failed in 
our province. It is true that in your schools you teach drawing, clay modelling 
and fancy needlework. But these are mae rudiments and only in their 
developed state of picture, sculpture and decorative design might be called art. 
Moreova, your aim in teaching these subjects is neither to stimulate artistic 
creaticm, nor to prq>are your pupils for a craftsman’s vocation, but merely to 
help to concentrate their attention during class hours and to develop a dexterity 
of fingers. Dextoity alone is but a far prelude to skill and has only a 
disciplinary value. 

You will ask me then, given the present state of things with little hope 
of change m the near future, what is one to do with the teaching of Fine Arts 
in the school. I am omscious of the difficulties. I realise that art will never 
occupy the place m our society such as it did in the past of our country 
unless a complete change occurs in our mental and moral outlook. Our task 
is colossal. We have to transform our entire surroundings, to get Hd of the 
ugliness with which we encumber our houses and persons, to free our brains 
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«kI hearts feom bodi the dliq>aragemeiit and the undue adulation of our 
cultural heritage, to train the mind to detect achievement in torms of the 
aeative intention, and q>ecially to cultivate a apathy with forms that at first 
sight appear unusual. I know the sense of discomfort that one experiences in 
the presence of unusual forms, how the eye is more consorvative than any other 
part of the human mrganism and vdiat a slow process is needed to disengage 
the elements of beauty in objects which testify to an unwonted phantasy. But 
if one is patioit and himd>le as one must be before manifestations of human 
temperament and talmit, if one is successful in penetrating to the serrrts of the 
mind which creates a given image, the image will live and illumine one’s spirit. 
The attitude of piety 1 suggest is necessary for the understanding of every art 
and eq>ecially of our own, for we are in a state of moral confusion far worse 
than any other people. We are neither orientals nor Westerners. We have 
been taught Western literature and our minds have been filled with Western 
imagery. Our education has had a background of a foreign landscape. The 
result is that we have no compr^ension of either Western or Eastern forms. 
The blight of bad taste has fallen upon the representations of the gods and 
goddesses thmnselves that are worshipped. The sources of Indian Art have 
completely dried. Hie grand tradition of our medieval sculpture, which 
knew how to inform stone with miraculous movements in order to portray the 
lives of gods involved in human relations, that splendid realisation of the 
Indian ideal of god-man, unparalleled in the world’s art for plasticity and 
dramatism, has been allowed to lapse into oblivion. We are equally ignorant 
of the masterpieces of Western Art. We do not know the conqiassionate 
tenderness of Early Christian images, the pageant of Byzantine mosaic, we 
have not even heard the names of those magicians of the Renaissance, of 
Bellini, Mantegna, Simeone di Martini, Pioro della Francesca. Art study 
and art apfureciaticHi is banished from our lives. We not only surround our- 
selves with ugliness but are proud of k. We even consider k to be a help in 
the intellectual and ^irkual develc^ment which is claimed to be peculiarly 
ours. In our society to-day the slovenly, the unkempt and the unseonly is 
held up not cmly as an object of admiratkm but of emulation. 

Of course you cannot help all this. Your school houses may sometimes 
be practical but they have been built by the P. W. D., and I know in what 
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relation that Dq>attment itands to beauty. And this has occuned in a ixo> 
vince where folk-taste has given the most exquisite of lines to its humblest 
dwellings. Your econonoic position is such that neither you nor your students 
can travel and get acquainted at first hand with the monumoits of our art. Your 
libraries, if you have any, are not {xovided with books, for the most i>art 
expoisive, which contain illustrations of art objects. Your knowledge of what 
has beoi achieved in the past and is being attenq>ted now is necessarily based 
on cheap unccmscientious reprints which a[^ear in the so-called progressive 
press. Even if some of you are endowed with artistic sensibility and interest 
you cannot help your pupils because they already come to you with their visi<His 
distorted from the primary schools. The situation is really hopeless and no 
remedy will avail unless a courageous remodelling of our educatimial policy 
involving the lowest stages of instruction will enable every important achievement 
of our national culture to find its rightful place in the curriculum of our studies. 

Even in the educational organization such as it exists to-day, 1 would like 
to suggest to you two ways in which you could encourage acquaintance with 
art and help to develop the artistic leanings of those who are under your charge. 
The first mrthod would be to treat art as a subsidiary to history and the seccmd 
directly to help to conserve whatever remains of Indian art traditions frpm dis- 
appearance in the localities from where you crnne. 1 shall treat both subjects 
sq>arately. Until recently, since the discovery of Indian art and the movement 
for its preservation, Indian history, eq>ecially of the ancient period, was but a 
dry nanative of political events. Art objects not only illustrate cultural con- 
trasts and fusions, the crmflicts of influences, the stories of racial supremacy, 
but reveal changes and evolution in taste due to newer spiritual and meterial 
dmands. visually illumine and correlate the facts of history and make 

them alive. How much betta do we understand the story of the mission of 
faith sent by Asoka to ^tioch and Egypt, when we regard the monumental 
examples of the art of that period deriving its traditions from the Great King 
of Kings whose satrapy, till late, tiuich of the Buddhist kingdmn was. What- 
ever one might think of the theory of the importatirm of Iranian workmoi irtb 
Pataliputra, one cannot fail to see in the vast Mauryan Eiqsire, with its culture 
(Mrestige and military prowess, a conscious resurrectum of the glorious traditioQS 
of the Achaonenians destroyed by Alexander. In the elegant tena cottas 
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by the Sungat, t^lete with delicacy of executkm and a certain langMous 
tastefuiness, we see the luxury and decadence of court-life during a period of 
comparative tranquility, while the Bharut-stupa shows us the wealth and pros- 
perity and the native personal vanity of the middle classes of those days paying 
to get their portraits sculptured in awkward devotional poses. In the art of 
the Kushans you easily detect the throbbing life of the time, their continental 
orientation, the foreign racial taste roniniscent of the days of exile before they 
reached Bactria, the fine modelling and quick observation of a youthful, vital, 
enorgetic per^le, who not so long ago were nomads. What can better illus- 
trate the organic fusion under one supreme sway of conflicting racial 
contributions, the sploidour and the wisdom of the Imperial Guptas, their 
humanism, their solid international and colonial status than the examples of our 
classical sculpture? How can one share in the religious ecstasy of our Middle 
Ages without Ellora? Coming down to a much Iat« period, in Mogul paint- 
ing we see the evolution of those hardy fighters of Central Asia, descendants 
of Chenghiz and Timur, transformed under Indian conditions and Persian 
influence, uiunindful of tKMnadic tents and traits of tribal life which so largely 
figure in their earlier works, becoming the most magnificent of Indian Emperors 
and vying with the Safavids to establidi their claim to be the only worthy 
successors in the Elast of the tuilliaitt Sassanian monarchy. And in Rajput 
paintings is there not the sheltered, idyllic life of a proud heartened with out- 
bursts of Vaishnavite lyricinn, permed in by outward (vessure, but gathering 
in silence and isolation strength for the final assault? One could go on 
enumerating instances and it is for you to take advantage of art objects to 
reconstitute Indian History, to bring out its truth and to dispel with thrir aid 
much that has accumulated of bias and unreliable interpretation. 

The second way you could help the propagation of art study is by con- 
scientiously trying to revive our decaying handicraft. Those of you who omie 
from the mufassil and especially those who are teachers in village 
areas have the occasirm of being in touch with local productions. 1 
hope you have under your charge a number of pupils who will not come to this 
town for university degrees and swell the company of the unemployed but will 
be content to turn thdr energies to more profitable occupations. Before advis- 
ing a pupil to take up a vocational career it is always better to choose one who 
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has hereditary advantages in that direction. Once you know his decision it 
should be your duty to get him acquainted with indegenous piAtems and colours 
and to encourage in him all efforts at originality but after you have carefully 
grounded him in the taidendes of local needs. 1 clo not think that whore 
handiaafts still live there is a risk of your pupil turning out ounpletely new 
designs which will have no commercial value ; he would rather content himself 
with variations on accepted motifs, for once a child’s eye has been trained to 
beauty and rhythm, he is not likely to diverge from a satisfying standard. But 
the difficulty is that in most localities, through want of patronage, handicrafts 
have been allowed to die. In othor countries of the world, school-masters have 
proved most helpful in resuscitating them by suggesting and prq)agandizing 
their consumption in preference to machine-made objects where utility and 
cheapness more often than not destroy the elements of beauty. I shall not tire 
you by citing the ethical and cultural advantages of handicraft over machine- 
made articles. A little thinking on your part will convince you that apart from 
the intrinac merit of the perscmal touch, even in articles which are made <» the 
mould, the conditions under which handiaaft is produced are more humane, 
healthy and moral. A village school might serve as a nucleus of local handi- 
aaft products and by exchanges and loans might enrich its collections. I am 
on principle not nuich in favour of museums, even school museums, for it is 
better that these articles should be in constant use in the home and not lie 
relegated to cupboards. But at a time when arts are beconing extinct there is 
no otha way left but to save them by collecting than in museums. It is indeed 
sad that one should have to suggest these (&ecti(»is to an audience belonging 
to a province the folk art of which is the backbone of its culture and which 
can rival any in decorative grace and vitality. 

Before 1 conclude,. 1 shall adi yomr permission to digress and take the 
liberty of warning you against a onnmon danga in the teaching of art. The 
straining of the art sensibility of a child is an extremely delkate affair. What- 
eva else one does, one should not make one’s piq>ils conscious of artinem, of a 
delfljaate intention to produce beautiful ^ects. In art, as m religion, the best 
is always he who is not constantly mindful of meiit<»ious deeds. Otherwise 
you are boimd to indicate piigidmess in your work and in art critidsm thoe is 
hardly a worse characterisation. 1 would imt like our handiaaft to take <m the 
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colour of a revival such as that of the William Morris cult in England which 
has deggierated into snobbish products made in the worbhops of Chelsea and 
Chipping Campdoi fm: the arty middle-class. We should be warned by the 
fate of an intoitioiul revival nearer home, by the exanq>Ie of the Bengal School 
of Painting, whore with the exertion of a few outstanding figures, there is a 
straining after pictmrialness and prettiness so utterly at variance with the bold, 
unassuming mastoful paintmg of out past. 

You, the teachers of Bengal, are best fitted to instil reverence and love 
into the minds of the young for our artistic past and for a future organically 
connected with that past and yet responsible to newer demands. But you 
yourselves must first believe that from amongst our heritage, the artistic, onbody- 
ing as it does in concrete and comparatively imperishable form the passionate 
longings and the spiritual realisations of our country, is the one that is likely to 
live longest in the world’s memory. 1 would wish you to subscribe to this 
article of faith that our ancient art has been one of the most adequate vehicles 
for the repression of the itmr life of man and deservedly holds the position of 
honour which it has found to-day amongst the arts of the other countries. If 
you are convinced of the utility of art in education and of their intimate connec- 
tion with national culture, you yourselves, by study and observation, must be 
the first to be trained to appreciation and appraisement lest you become like the 
guardians of whmn Plato speaks ’’who, by being educated in the midst of ill- 
representatiems, might contract imperceptibly some mighty evil in their souls”. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I c<Mifess at the outset that I had great misgivings in choosing as the subject 
of this evening's discourse, the place of Sdoice in Educatira. My difficulty 
arose on the ground of my ignorance as to what this conferoice really stood for, 
what it exactly aimed at ; whether it sought to change the present educational 
system radically or was merely an attonpt to revise the anangements in vogue. 

1 am aware the Hon 'hie Minister of Education took pains to convince us 
that the present system of Education was by no means an ideal one, especially 
as it was indirectly responsible for the steady increase in the unemployment of 
our educated youths; and we are grateful to him for his vigorous attempts to 
devise plans to remedy some of its glaring defects. To be candid, if 1 had not 
been assured that you all desire to revise and reconsider the presoit system, I 
would not have wasted your time by pointing out to you that Science is one of 
the ct)ring needs of our fwesent educational system. For one can do very well 
without much Science, of any real scientific teaching, if all that is wanted is 
somehow to impart literacy to the masses. But if we propose to look on educa- 
tion as the means of effecting adjustment between man and his «ivironm^t, we 
cannot but recognise the supreme importance of the study of science in out 
Schools and Universities. 1 need not ronind you how Science has hithorto 
played a very insignificant part in our educational programme. It had no place 
in Schools when we were boys, and though during the last two decades the 
remodelling of the Univer^ courses has <^ered increased facilities for scientific 
studies to the college dudents, the Schools are still practically without it. I 
do not make this point with any controversial bias, and I may be mistake in 
my apprehension of facts. But if any plan proposes to go to the roots of our 
educational needs, it must, you would admit, allot to sdoice and scientific 
teaching a more miportairt rde, not only in the curricula of the universities, bit 
also in those of the schools — ^I therefore take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to the mganisers of the wedi, for extending to me the privilege of 
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pleadaig before this cBitiiigauhed gathering of educationists the case for science 
in educaticm. I need hardly add that 1 am not one of those who would dis> 
pense vrith either science or education in life altogether, simply because 
ndther our univeraties nor our schools have so far succeeded in solving the 
economic, and cultural problems of our lives. As a matter of fact this failure 
is writ large cm the face of almost every insdtuticm and organisation in the pro> 
vince. But the remedy fm this state of things does not lie, m renunciation of 
all organised social ^orts and a return to wilderness and ascedan. We need 
not put on sack cloth and ashes and adopt some simplified form of existence 
hardly distinguishable from primitive patterns of pastoral life. Lack of direc- 
tions in our educational efforts, has to my mind, brought about this deplorable 
state of things ; and the amelioration lies not in the abandmunent of hopes and 
obligation, but in the adoption of a conscious and consistoit plan, and a united 
will to realise it. 

The charge that our educated youth is an economic misfit has been often 
repeated. Assuming that he is so, is it fair to put the whole blame on him 
alone? What is really responsible for the fact that our youngmoi cannot utilise 
their learning, in any practical way and find for thmselves suitable places in 
the econmnic arrangemoit of the country? Is it because we have not got even 
a decoit amount of trade and industry here, which can offer them occiq>ation? 
How is it then that hundreds and thousands of strangers make their ea^ pile in 
this land ? Does it not look strange that side by side with this amassing of large 
fortunes by others, our youngmen, who q>end the best years of their lives, and 
a considerable portion of the slender resources of their families in acquiring 
academic distinctimis should be practically starving fw want of employment? 
These questions cannot be answered without going into the historical conditions 
under which the present educatbnal policy was inaugurated. It is an open 
seaet that the policy was neither scientific nor eccmomic in its origin, its object 
was not to provide education of a type best suited to the social needs, and 
sdefltific considerations did not come within the purview of the educational 
autborities of the l^e-gone days, in determining the interests of the pec^e 
concerned. But tMs is not to deiqr that it soug^ to inqdant an ideal in the 
muKht of the youngmen of these days, and to serve a useful purpose : For 
youths of the country were necessary to interpret a new civilization and a new 
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culture, and act as cheap but ^deiR links in the long chain of administration 
flung far and wide over the land. There was in consequence, sufficient enq>l<^- 
ment for them and the question of fit or misfit, never arose. The educatimial 
e]q>eriment, on the contrary, was so effective, that its range expanded by leaps 
and bounds, as years went by. But changes gradually came over the whole 
country, and were accentuated during the last two decades. Imperative social 
and econmnic needs made the parochial conc^tum of a hyper-litaary educa- 
tion, obsolete and useless, and the old syston at best suitable for a Idsured and 
affluent few, continued to cater for the toiling millions. What else should you 
expect m the circumstances except a misfit > And should you not in all fairness 
apportion the blame of the sad situation between the authorities and the students, 
instead of criticising the student alone. Should we not desist therefore from 
further complicating the issue by introducing the question of race, congenital 
inferiority and all such inane erudities? It is however futile to discuss who is 
or who is not to blame for this deplorable state of things. The important point 
is to devise such changes as will adjust the educational system to altered omdi- 
ti<ms, and to do this we must approach the question in a dispassionate and 
scientific maimer, which alone will reveal not only the magnitude of our task 
but also the methods that we have to adopt to surmount our peculiar difficulties. 
Tlie inqxxtance of a critical survey of the actual conditions prevalent in the 
country cannot in this respect be over-emphasised, and in an examination of 
ways and means, the essential must be separated from the inessential. It is no 
doubt for instance desirable for a budding teacher to know the height of the 
highest mountain and the length of the longest canal, as well as the intricacies 
of the lordly game of cricket and the hierarchy that holds tog^her cabbages and 
king. But it is more than perilous to miss the intadependence of anophiles 
and malaria, and forgrt.the coimeximi between cholera and drinking water. 
The life of the cmiununity depends on a detailed knowledge of its natural re- 
sources, and in an agricultural country with an inaeasing bhth-rate the modem 
methods for improving the yield of the land deserve a very much greater attaa- 
ticm than it has hitherto received. It is needUess to rmnind you again that in 
tins land si^>erstition is still the {aime mover, and no amount of book-leatniag 
will overcome it sooner than an intimate omtact with the modem miracles 
tnan-made machines. Thus will the siq>rema(7 of law and order even in in- 
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animate nature become implanted in our minds and evoits will cease to be 
ordained by stars or determined by a malevolent fate. The distinction of 
scimice from idle ^>eculationt and its connexion with common sense has been 
too often stressed for me to emphasise anew. Your phiIos(^her is surely justi- 
fied in dilating on the epistemological difficulties of accepting any recognised 
cosmology and may evra dianiss time out of Court for want of what he 
considers to be logical evidence: but we men in the streets are denied such 
luxuries and if we fail to provide for the monow we shall surely starve. The 
study of ancient history and archaeology, of literature and theology have, no 
doubt, their ennobling influence and make us conscious of our past heritage. 
But Science with its causal laws and technical mastery ova nature is essoitial, 
if our aim is to harmonise life with its surroundings and to seek to harness 
elemental forces to our will and service. The soona we impress upon the 
minds of the coming genaations that individual destinies are amenable to 
human control, the nearer we shall be to whateva be the goal. 

It is rather late in the day to extol the achievements of the Japanese; 
and their phenomenal rise in the political and economic sphae is a tale that 
has lost its point by endless repetition. It is, nevertheless, important to 
rememba that their contact with Western Science and Culture, began not 
much earlia than ours. Yet Japan to-day has not only left us behind in the 
race of progress, but many of the pioneas of European industrialism are unable 
to keq> pace with ha. This has been brought about by careful and conscious 
plaiming and not by cultivating a fastidious accent in foreign tongues. So we 
may laugh as much as we like at their mistakes in English and their woeful 
lack of expression in languages otha than their own; but their adaptation of 
educational methods to national needs should become an object lesson for those 
who are still opposed to any sort of planning, and adhae to the medieval ideal 
of a cloistaed education. But Education and Scioitific plaiming can no 
longa be dissociated with impunity in the modem world; and even in the 
country which, we heard, wqn the battle of Wataloo in the playing fields of 
Eton and Harrow, education tends to become more and more technical and 
utilitarian and less and less of an expoinve luxury. If the paramount im- 
portance of planning in an efficient educaticm is now recognised in a conserva- 
tive country like England, the part it plays in {uroffressive America ct Germany 
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need not be itresied hoe when it is well-known that b these countries 
many a wonderful discovoy b science have, b recent years, resulted hom 
wdl-planned ^orts to st^lmnent natbnal resources. 

1 am aware that planning b a vague sense is not quite absent b our educa- 
tbnal system and many improvements have been or are about to be effected 
b providing technical educaticm for grown-iq> college studeids. But 
b order that such plans may bear fruit, it is necessary not only to organise the 
final forms, but also to thbk out carefully all the steps leadbg thereto ; and 
unless the ground is assiduously prq>ared from the initbl stage, such effrnrts 
are likely to remab sterile. Success b technology is a triumph of the scientific 
spirit, and a mind nourished on purely literary ideas is less likely to absorb it 
than one on which classical moulds have not left their bdelible mark. Trab- 
bg b scientific mode of thinkbg should, therefore, begb as early as posable, 
preferably from the primary schools. This, however, must not be confused 
with either technical education or vocational trainbg, but boys should be 
familiarised with the elements of natural sciences and the principles of hygiene 
and biology. I have been told that these subjects are touched upon by 
some of the recommended text-books and teachers qpeak on these topics b 
their classes. But that is not enough. Pictures and fairy tales about science 
and scientists are worse than useless ; and students, if they are to form any idea 
of the subject should have direct experience of the scientific method which is 
not, b reality, a dexterity with instruments, nor an initbtion bto the mysteries 
of mathenoatics, but a trainbg of the senses in direct contact with Nature. 
Expoiments are, of course, essential. But they do not require, b the early 
stages, expensive instruments. Nature herself should be the laboratory; and 
an bgenious teacher can find a lot to talk about b the everyday wmrld familiar 
to the student frmn hi* biilh. The natural settbg of the primary school is 
the village; and for an agricultural country no better background for an 
educational system could be imagined. Fm all the fundamoital fmms of life 
are assembled there : agriculture and its possibilities, marketing and its various 
difficulties, pdblb health and its deadly enemies, macbbes and punm* of 
tranqxxt b various stages of deveirqmtent all are there ready for objective 
stucty. If therefore die right sort of teacher is forthamibg, die dbnHltmy 
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, economy of the Bengali village will be no handicap to the youthful sed;ers of 
scientffic knowledge. 

The teacha is all inq;K»tant in such a system and his ocample and 
sympathy will counter-balance the deficiencies in equipment. He must, 
theref^e, be carefully trained, and acquire not merely book-learning in methods 
of teaching, but a real enthusiasm for his work. For it is useless to cite 
examples frmn foreign tmrt-books vrhen young children are concerned; and 
in <«der that knowledge may become vital to than more attention should be 
paid to local conditions and instructirm should be through matenais in daily 
use. The medium of instruction is, thaefore, of foremost importance, and 
it is not enough that childroi should be taught, as they are now, in their 
mother tongue; but that the teachers themselves should learn to think in their 
own language. This, it is needless to point out, requires the adoption of 
Bengali as the medium of instruction throughout the whole of the educational 
system. At any rate, so far as the teaching of science is concerned, thae 
is no otha alternative, if in ordinary scientific education we should aim at the 
cultivatioa of the scientific attitude ratha than proficiency in scientific and 
pseudo-scientific catch words. I am aware of the immense difficulties involved 
in this desirable change in the existing orda of things. But remonbering the 
solid achievements of a young university like the Osmania, I believe my 
suggestiom are ndther unworkable nor incapable of realisation in the near 
future. What is indispensable for success is the goodwill of the whole 
country, the co-<^>aation of the universities and educatioiul institutions, 
aspirations of the teachers and detomination of the educational authorities of 
the country. 

I repeat again that the soundness or otherwise of every educational 
s3rstem depoKls entirely on the teachers, especially in the primary stages, 
where foundations of all future activities are laid in extremely impressionable 
soil. They, therefore, should be carefully recruited, furnished with the 
necessities of life, freed frmn material anxieties to devote all their enagy and 
time to the realisati<« of educational ideals and made alive to their great 
reqMmsibility and the power for good that they might easily become. For this 
puqxMe such meetings as this oonfaence should beomie a regular feature of 
our national life. At the same time less cmnplicated methods to foster closer 
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co-operation and piixnote more frequent exchange of ideas among teachers must < 
be devised. For Bmigal is a vast country with insufficient means of communi- 
cation between distant parts where isolation of workers is more the rule than 
. the excqjtion ; and posrmal meetings, even if not mrpensive, are inq)racticable 
here. An obvious way out of these natural difficulties would be the establish- 
ment of a periodical through which teachers would state their proUems, receive 
suggestions, keq) in touch with modem educational moveihents, gatha informa- 
tion about current achievements in scioice and to some extent make up for the 
lack of usual library facilities. So that its appeal may be universal, the 
journal must perforce be in the vernacular. There should, also, be state- 
aided central libraries feeding different groups of schools, judiciously distributed 
throughout the province, and stocked with books of reference which are 
ordinarily beyond the means of primary and secondary schools. 

But a forum for teachers and co-ordination of primary schools alone are 
not oiough to oisure a sound scioitific education. The secondary schools as 
well as the subsequoit institutions have also to be suitably planned. Here the 
personality and the sense of reponability of the teachers alone will be insuffi- 
cient, if the teaching of science is to be taken out of its rudimartary state and 
made suitable for the complexities of modem life. Provision of propaly equip- 
ped laboratories where students with aptitude, can work in natural and biologi- 
cal scioices becomes imperative at this stage. It would perhaps be an Utopian 
dream to expect such resources in every secondary school but some selected 
institutions must be established, one in every district at least, if science is to be 
of any practical utility in national life. It nevertheless is unnecessary to make 
teaching of science compulsory in secondary schools as it is suggested to be 
made for the {vimary stages. On the other hand in case of students who choose 
science as especial subject, some fairly rigorous test of fitness is desirable. 
For it would never do to rq)eat the mistake that has resulted in the over-rcrowd- 
ing of some of the |»ofessions; and as the minim um of science mdi^ensible 
for the purposes of daily life is already provided for in the early stages, the 
available resources should not be wasted indisoriminately, but utilised fw the 
really deserving student. The process of selection diould not thaefmre end in 
mere written examinations, but be supplemented by such pra<iical teetp as will 
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.detomine his talent fw application. For science, divorced from pragmatic 
considerations is evmi worse than speculative philosophy. 

I am confident that if these suggesdcms are given effect to sufficiently 
early, the univeraties and advanced technological institutions need not be 
handici^ped for want of suitable human material. On the contrary there is 
bound to be a sufficient number of capable students who could both be ade« 
quately trained and trusted to carry out the programme for higher studies, and 
this will serve the real need of the country sufficiently if all the other institutions 
like the universities, have already chalked out their programme oci the basis of 
a survey of our national need. For after all it is not a question of only produc> 
ing the right sort or niunber of students in as economical and efficient a way as 
possible but also of forming a plan on the actual survey of the country’s needs. 
It is not for me to talk about the university methods, and higher studies in this 
gathering. But just as it must be enq>hasised that we cannot be too careful in 
training our students it must be equally obvious that the programme of higher 
training must be directly and intimately in touch with the actual needs. If we 
really want to solve the problem of unaiq>loyment and make our educational 
institutions sufficiently effective and responsible we must so build up our 
universities and schools as if they wae expanded departments of our social 
existence. It follows from this, that science cannot be made to face social 
problems adequately unless and until universities, are linked up with industrial 
and conunercial activities of the coiuitry, and co-ordinated with such 
(Government) concerns as make practical use of scientific investigations. What 
we have to bear in mind is that the question of scientific training and that of 
the industrial and technical activities in the country do not fall apart ; on the 
contrary they are intimately bound up with one another. If, for instance, we 
do not utilise the myriad centres of industry and agriculture for giving our 
students an opportunity to work out their more or less theoretical knowledge, 
we would be leaving their training half finished. Our e^)erts, at best, will be 
more of the academic type and thaefore not sufficiently useful for practical 
commercial purposes. If, <hi the other hand, commerce and techmcal d^Mtt- 
ments have to recruit all their q)ecialised staff and skilled labour from dbroad 
and not draw upon the indigenous sources, th^ are bound to suffer horn the 
point of view of economy as under as the country as a whole from the point of ^ 
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view of effidency. What is, therefore, of supreme importance is that we 
should provide for as direct an interchange of services as possible between our 
educational institutions and the technical and industrial centres with the assur- 
ance that th^ stand in a relation of interdq)aidence and fonn between them the 
social order as a whole. 1 need hardly add that in the nature of things, there 
must be an unrestricted give and take between the educational institutions and 
non-academic undertakings. We should never really be ashamed of going 
down to the mines, factories and railway lines to finish our scientific training, 
nor should mdustry fight shy of our universities on the false ground that they 
produce only theoretical and acadonic mmi. 

1 have talked sufficioitly long and it is time for me to wind up. I am not 
at all sure if I have beoi able to convey to you what value I attach to science 
as it is, or its place in education. But 1 do mrt want you to carry away the 
idea that I am one of those who teach science and jnepare its principles on 
purely pragmatic grounds — and hold that science has nothing q>iritual about 
it — that it is altogethor utilitarian in its scope and saves no end that is not 
rooted in what may be called the mundane existence. I have insisted much 
too often on the place and the value of science in the eomomy of our social 
needs. As a matta of fact a good portion of my lecture has gone to mtplam 
how from the primary to the univosity stage science- is bound up with its 
environment, how the village, in the case of the primary, and the town and 
city in the secondary and university training form the necessary background for 
an ^cient and all round scioitific education. But in all this it never was for 
one moment my object to draw any line of distinction between the ^iritual 
and the material and in so far as 1 am convinced of the essentially liberating 
influoKe of the scioitific spirit, and the profoundly humanising tone of its 
investigatkms, I believe, also in, its intimate contact with the utilitarian and 
the mundane. After nil it is not the universe alone, but human life too, that 
is one whole ; we do it harm and injury by dissecting it. What we should 
always bear in mind is that in so far as science is ministering to the econmnic 
and sodd needs of the human race, k is really worldag out its deqp spuitual 
purpose. 
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ADDRESS BY PROF. MEGHNAD SAHA. OF THE 
ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 

Suggestions as to how the economic problons of Bengal could be solved 
with the aid of Scioice were made by Professor Meghnad Saha in a lecture 
during the Bengal Education Week. 

Prof. Saha referred to economic distress in Bengal, particulnrly amongst 
the middle classes, and said that owing to circumstances which were well-known 
50,000,000 men were confined within a small area of about 80,000 square 
miles of purely agricultural country. The problem was not only how these 
50,000,000 could obtain frmn the soil not only the bare means of sustenance 
in the f<xm of food and clothing, but also some surplus wealth which would 
enable them to secure some of the amenities of civilized life. 

He thought that there was sufficient room for improving the existing con- 
ditions, evoi in a purely agricultural country like Boigal, and he illustrated 
it by contrasting the conditions here with those of Egypt. 

The latter country also was mainly agricultural, and her cultivable land 
amounted to only one-fifth of Bengal. But the national income of Egypt was 
near about Rs. 60,00,00,000, while that of Bengal was only Rs. 1 ,20,00,000. 
If Bengal were to retain the contribution which she directly or indirectly made 
to the Central Government, her total income would not exceed 
Rs. 30,00,00,000, whereas on the scale of Egypt it ought to be 
Rs. 3,00,00,00,000. 

This showed that the average income of the Bengal peasant, or rather 
his tax-paying capacity, was only 1/IOth that of the Egjrptian peasant. 
Since the soil of Bengal was as rich as that of Egypt, it must be admitted 
that something was radically wrong with the eccmomic state of Bengal. 

Lack of Qiop-Planninc 

Prof. Saha showed by an analysis of the existing conditicms that the 
situation was due to a lack of crop-planning and to neglect of the river s)rsteins 
of Bengal. Bengal soil was not only fit for cultivation of rice Mid jute, Mrhich 
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were now grown in large quantity, but also f<» the cultivati(» of cotton, silk, 
sugarcane, and oil seeds— which used formaly to lourish but had fallen into 
decay owing to circumstances which were well-known. Of all money aops, 
jute was now the most impmtant, but this industry was also now falling into 
decay. 

Prof. Saha suggested m^hods for the imfuovement of the present condi- 
tions. He said that the State should establish a Central Jute Research Institute, 
on the lines of the Central Cotton Research Institute. 

Discussing other money crops which could be raised in Bengal, Ptof. Saha 
moitioned silk for the culture of which Bengal soil was very suitable. 

He stated that during Moghul times, silk worth Rs. 4,00,00,000 used 
to be eaported by the European trados in Bengal, but while other countries 
had improved their positimi by adopting sciendic methods for the culture of 
the cocoon and by using improved machinory for weaving, the people in 
Bengal had been sticking to medieval methods and the result was that the 
industry was almost extinct. But if the public and the Government acted 
according to a d^nite plan, this imdustry might be revived. 

The same was the case Mrith cotton. They knew it for certain that 
excellent cotton used to be produced at me time in the Dacca district. 
Mr. John Tayla, writing in 1800, stated that a tract of land about 40 miles 
long and 3 miles wide in the parganas of Bikrampur, Karticpur, Kedarpur, 
and Rajnagar produced scane of the finest cotton then known. Cotton was 
also grown in the nmth of the district. 

The disappearance of cotton cultivation from Boigal must have happaed 
at a time when the cultivates found that, owing to the impet of Lancadure 
cotton goods, the demand for cotton goods had disappeared. But now that 
there were a number of cotton mills running in B«igal, the Agricultural 
Dq>artment of the Gcvenanent of Bengal dtould try to revive cotton (growing 
in this province. It should now undertake vigorous prt^aganda amongst the 
peasants, explaining to them the modem mrthods of cotter cultivation and the 
varieties which would suit the condideis of the Bengal soil and climate, and, 
furthennee make it clear to then that it would be a paying cio^ in the near 
future as the number of cotton mills was gradually increaang and they would 
have no difficulty m finding a good market. 
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Sugar Industry 

**The investigations of all these problems,” said Prof. Saha, 
“require the establishment of a first-grade agricultural college in Bengal on 
the line of the Agricultural G)llege at G)imbatme oi the Pusa Research 
Inst^e. 

“The main duties of this agricultural college would not be to train 
studmits for getting a degree but rather to plan researches on posubilities of 
raising better types of ecmimnic crops like cotton, oil seeds, silk and sugar- 
cane i^ Bengal. That researches can help materially in these iirections and 
can resuscitate old industries, is shown in the growth of the sugar industry 
in recoit years chiefly in Bihar and the U. P. 

“Though the growth is mainly due to the protective tariff, a large measure 
of success is due to the culture of new varieties of cane at the Coimbatore 
Agricultural College which have replaced the old unprditable varieties in 
11 parts of Northern India.” 
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A Lecture delivered by Sir Ross Masood in the Senate House, 
Calcutta, on the 7th February, 1936. 

Mr. Quirman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to your Minista of Education — the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Haq — ^for the very kind and cordial invitation he sent me to participate 
m your Education Week, for, though I now live in a ditfaent clime, far away 
fr<«n you, my connection with your great province is an old and intimate one. 
Not only did 1 begin my official life in an institution connected with your 
university, bitf it was here that I also met that great man — the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee — ^who became for me my guru in matters educational. He is now, 
alas I, no more with us, but we know that in the educational annals of our 
land his name will for all time occupy the place of honour due to one who 
nngle-handed and under circumstances of great difficulty sought to give a 
national basis to education and fought to free it from the soul-destroying meshes 
of official exigency and red-ti^. The thought that it is his able son who is 
to-day carrying <xi his work as Vice-Chancellor of your university fills my 
heart with joy and recoimects me onotionally with the past that 1 knew. 

As 1 stand before you with old memories revived, 1 feel that fm me 
for the moment this past is after all not as distant as time would have one 
believe. 1 again see around me in my mind’s eye the stalwarts of days gone 
by — the pious and modest Guru Das Banerjee and the dynamic Surendra Nath 
— men from whom 1 learnt the great lesson that in the service of <Mie’s mother 
land in ^ite of old age the heart can always remain youirg. May their 
souls rest in peace and inspire us to compile that which they had to leave 
unfinished ! 

Of all the problems that confront the Indian educationist to-day,, there 
is none which is more deserving of careful ccmsideratirm and early solution 
than that of the position which the diffaoit languages qxdren in our country 
are to occupy, when our present systm of education is overhauled and re^ 
organized to meet adequately that which will be demanded of it by the im- 
pending changes in our syston of Govemmont. 
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Ri^y or wrongly, foi gcwd or (or evil, we in India have placed 
our faith m a form of govetnmeitt which hat been discarded not <Nily by 
many countries in the West but also by those in the East which the world agrees 
to call progressive. It seems that donoaaqr with which the West hat played 
to satiety is now in a mangled condition to become our plaything. It it indeed 
a tragedy that like children natimit too refute to accq>t as correct the results 
of the expaimoits which they have not themselves tried. Whether this 
attitude of the human mind leads to ultimate good or not it a question which 
1 shall leave to philosophers to determine : all that 1 know is that it leads to 
a great wastage of energy, which 1 consider a serious matter foi such a country 
as ours, where much that is of basic impmtance in the life of our people has 
still either to be reorganized or created afresh. 

Now if the democratic form of Government, as interpreted by the West and 
selected by us, is to have a fair trial in our country, there are certain rules 
by which we must abide and certain conditions which we must bring into 
existence without any further delay. Of these the most important, and the 
one with which I shall be mainly concerned in this lecture, is the war which 
has to be waged incessantly against illiteracy and therefore against ignorance 
if real disaster is to be averted. Oemoaacy has an unpleasant way of de- 
generating into anarchy if attaiq>ts are made to establish it in a country where 
the majority of the inhabitants happen to be illiterate; and this seems to me 
to be the most immediate danger with which we in our country are to-day 
threatened. 

In our figltt against illitaacy and ignorance it is the languages spoken in our 
country that will prove the most potent weapons, and if we continue to 
neglect them in the future as we have ckme in the past, we shall ourselves be 
guilty of inviting disaster. The injury that can be inflicted on a country by 
an ignorant electorate can be as serious and as lasting as any that can result 
even from a prol<mged war. Thus the fxoblem before us is how to bring in 
the shortest time possible a correct knowledge of the essentials of collective 
life and of the requirements of modens chizenshq) within the reach of our country- 
men of whmn the vast majority are at presort unfortonately illiterate ; or in other 
words, how to solve in the quickest maimer possible the problem of mass 
echica&m in our country. 
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1 am <»e of those who believe that if educatkm is to be based <ni reality, 
it has to be organically (xnnected with the life of the pe(^le whom it is 
sought to educate. Tlus has not been the case with the system of education 
which we have been following since the middle the nineteoth century. 
The result m the main has beoi disastrous. Not only has it caused a radical 
disruptimi in our social life, but it has also set an undeservedly hi^ value on 
the mechanical faculty of imitation and shakoi our faith in most of that which 
had come down to us from our ancestors as rq)resaiting our old culture. It 
has tended to make us despise out own heritage without making us the real 
inheritors of any other heritage ; it has discoimected us from our past traditions 
and failed to coimect us organically with any other body of traditions; and 
finally, it has starved our soul and aeated in us that inferiority complex which 
not oiJy saps the virility of a pec^le but also makes it difficult for others to 
get on with them. 

1 maintain that most of these defects would have been avmded if we 
had d^ormined to use our own languages as the media of higher education. 
But, alas I, this we did not do. Our faith in ourselves was so much shaken 
that we did not believe that anything that had miginated in our own country 
was deserving either of preservatimi or improvemoit. With time this contempt 
for our own languages became so intensified that till not so very long ago there 
were many amongst our countrymen who actually took pride in the fact that 
they could not ^eak their own mother tongue ccurectly : Some wait even 
to the extoit of aping not only the Englishman’s gestures but also his wrong 
pronunciation of Indian words I This offers to my mind the best example of 
that eqiresave but much abused tom — slave mentality — ^which Mahatana 
Gandhi has added to the already fervid vocabulary of our politicians. 

To remove these, defects from our present system of education, it is 
necessary fm us to ratfonalize and therefore nationalize it. What constitutes 
national education is too complicated a topic for me to discuss to-day, but one 
aspect of it can be defined, and that too plagiaristically, as the educsftum of 
the people of a country, by the people of that couiRry, in the language that 
country. 

But befme we can proceed with the reconstruction of our educsAional 
system, it is necessary fw us to face certain facts however unpalatable diey be 
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• to our polfticians. The first of these is that the inhabitants of our vast country 
neither constitute one nation nor offer any hope of Jbecoming one within any 
measurable distance of time. The second is that though the present clash of 
diffeiait and often amtradictory cultures and religions will with time become 
less vocal, yet it will always remain a reality in the group life of our people. 
The third fact we have to face is that no attempt to superimpose either one 
language or one religion on our pec^le has any chance of success. 

We have thus to visualize the India of the future as a country consisting 
of differmt nations at cultural groups, each represented by a 1«jtguage of its 
own. This leads me to hazard the statement that our educational problem is 
national only in appearance, for it is in reality international, since it deals with 
the educational evolution of different cultural groups that inhabit our land. 

Those that planned our present system of education seem to have been 
unconsciously guilty of practising in our country that which they would not have 
been allowed even to preach in their own. They paid no heed to the axiom 
that it is one’s mother tongue that one understands most easily, and that conse- 
quently, if knowledge has to be conveyed rapidly to any one, it is his mother 
tongue that should always be onployed for the purpose. It is pathetic, though 
nevotheless true, that ours is the only country in the world where it is still 
found necessary to draw the attention even of those connected with educational 
work to the truth of this axiom. The unreality that envelopes our educational 
effort and its failure to achieve results commensurate with the energy expended 
on It are entirely due to the unnatural attempt we have made in the past and 
still continue to make to use a foreign language as the sole medium of higher 
education. 

One of the unhealthy results of this has been that it has given to our 
already caste-ridden country yet another caste connsting of those that find 
themselves unable to express their thoughts adequately in any language of their 
own country, and are consequently unable to pass on what thqr have learnt 
to the vast masses of their countrymen, who, m ^ite of coming into close 
contact with diem, remain as ignorant as before. 

In this omnectkm I cannot help narrating to you an q>isode frwn my own 
life, whidi brought me great humiliation at the time. Many ye^ ago, my 
old mother, who would be considered uneducated only in our courrtry and 
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that too only by the pioducts of our educatbnal system, happened to be livin g • 
widi me in a place where bubonic plague had broken .out. At my request, 
as a precautionary measure, die bad herself inoculated against it. Whoi 
the fever and pain which somdimes follow such inoculation had left her, she 
asked me to eqilain to heir the principle that underlay all inoculation. 1 
thought over the answer for a few minutes and then had to confess to her that 
as die did not undeiAand titViex FiencVi or EngWsVi and \ £d not know enottgli 
of my mother tongue for the purpose, 1 could not explm the theory ol it to 
her. Thereupon my mother looked me straight in the face and said : ‘*My 
son, of what use will your education be to your country if it does not oiable 
you to remove the ignorance even of her of whose very bone and flesh you are 
made?”. 1 leave you all to guess what my feelings must have been at that 
moment. 

But this is not the only harm vdiich our neglect to develo|> our own 
languages has done to us. It has also toided to disrupt the cultural unity of 
our home life in many other ways. Our wmnen, for reasons social and 
econcMtiic, have not been able to afford the extra time necessary for learning 
a foreign language before proceeding with their education proper. We have 
thus brought ourselves face to face with the strange paradox that however well 
our women may know their own motha tongue and however wide awake 
they may be intellectually, we in our heart of hearts are not prepared to 
consider them educated. The ignorance of the English language has in our 
mind become synonymous with the absence of education ! I do not know 
of any other country in the world whore one would be called educated who 
knew a foreign language but was unable to express himself adequately in 
his own mother tongue. It is self*<evidoit that a home where the cultural 
outlook of the wife is diametrically opposed to that of the husband can never 
become the abode of* haj^iness that it should be. 

Moreover I find that the absence of discipline which has beat such an 
unpleasant characteristic of life in our country is also due to a large extent to 
the presence of this cultural dishaimony in our hmnes. The young boy who 
goes to school and learns practically evoything throu|^ the medhnn of the 
English language does not take long to come to the conclusion that sin^ily 
because die does not know the English language— to his mind the sole mednini 
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ci sound educatuHi — lus mother must be an ignorant woman. He begins to 
treid her opinions and ideas with that contempt which is the negatkm of all 
home discipline. 71m is not the case in other countries where the difference 
in the education of men and women is <mly one of extent and not of quality. 
For mcample a Japanese mother can not only follow the [xogress her son makes 
even in the collegiate stage of his education but is also prqsared to discuss 
intelligently with him that which he has been taught, and, frequently, even 
to explain to him what he had found diScuIt to understand w the class mm. 
Unlike the vast majonty of our women she has been able to preserve her 
(seniority of status) even in matters educational and thereby to strengthen still 
further that discipline of the home which gives an added stability to nations. 

This duality of culture or rather the clash of cultures that goes on some- 
times silently but nevertheless constantly in our lives shows itself also in other 
ways. One has only to examine our homes to realize fully the confusion that 
exists in our inner life. Our homes to-day are ndther Indian nor English in 
character, but generally rq>resent an ugly mixture of the worst features of 
both. Tlie desire to imitate Englishmen in everything, nurtured by the un- 
natural inqKntance that we have assigned in our educational system to the 
ability to speak their language, manifests itself tragically in our possession of 
just one room in our houses which we fondly imagine we have furnished in 
what only we consider to be the conect Englidi style. With the rest of the 
house we do not seem to have any cmicem, and certainly not with such portioro 
of it as the kitchon, etc., which in a real English home would be treated as 
at least of equal importance. We seem to regard appearance as of hitler 
value than reality, and to treat life as a perpetual masquerade wherein we 
vie with each other in trying to play feebly the part of Englidimen. 

Hie same air of uiveality surrounds the work which is carried on in our 
educational institutions. An outsider visiting them would find our mdbod of 
instruction stupid in the extreme. He would, for instance, see the absurd 
sight of a group of Indian boys being taught the hisbuy of their own country 
in a language which htqppens to be neither their mother tongue nor that of their 
teacdier. Let us for a momoit put ourselves in the position of such a viskor, 
■nd then ask candidly \^iether absurdity can go any further. Erhication 
acquired under such artificial circumstances can never beemne the living force 
in life that it should be. I dread to think where J^ran would have been 
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to-day if die had beat as uiqiatriotic and unnatural in her treatment of her 
language as we have been, or England if she had OM^ued to allow Latin 
to be the sole medium of education. 

But in ^ite of the pessimistic picture which I have so fat draiim of our 
educational conchtion, a change in the right direction has slowly begun to make 
itself dimly visible. We can catch glimpses of it even in such prosaic and 
matter-of-fact publications as “The Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
Education in India,” in a recent issue of which my heart rejoiced to read 
the following paragraph : — 

“There can be little doubt that most of the disappointing 
results in secondary and collegiate education can be traced to 
the use of a foreign “medium of instruction. It is a sad effect 
of the present system of education in these stages that, though 
a certain number of gifted students ^eak and write English 
with remarkable fluency, the majority are losing the power to 
think and to express thonselves in any language.** 

Tlie inclusion of such a paragraph in an officiai documoit seems to me 
to be a happy augury for the future. We can only hope that it is the harbinger 
of that diange in the official outlook on education which has now long been 
overdue. 

If the premise annunciated by me earlier in this lecture, namely that we 
Indians constitute in reality a collection of different cultural and linguistic 
groups, is accepted as correct, as also the statment that we can never make 
ours a unilingual country, thoi it follows that the sooner we turn our attention 
to the development of our indigenous languages the better will it be f<» the 
progress of our country as a whole. 

It will have been noted that throughout this lecture I have bem using 
the term languages, which tom fmr the purpose 1 have in mind does not 
include dialects or inadequatdy developed patois that have no cultural basis. 
Briefly stated, my scheme for the educati<mal reconstruction of India is that 
we should divide our couiRry into linguistic areas and give to each such area 
a university wherem the language of that area dxMild be the medium of 
instruction. This is the <mly way in whidi we can make our universitm real 
sources of adif^enment for our peq>le, and at die same time coimect them 
organically with the life that goes cm around them. Thdr present organaaticm 
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hks made thmn so ranote fran the actualities of life of even their surroundings, 
that, were they to disaiqpear, they would not he missed hy the vast majority 
of those peq>le in wh^ midst they are situated. Politically we have accqrted 
the [vinciple that our country is to be a federation of States. Let us he 
consistoit with ourselves and follow the same principle educationally. 

It can be objected that the present administrative divisions of our country 
do not coincide with the linguistic divisions that 1 have proposed, and that 
consequently my scheme would result in a multiplication of univerrities. This 
objection 1 do not consider as of mudi importance, for I see no harm in our 
endowing such large areas as the Bombay and the Madras Presidencies with 
more universities than they possess at {vesent. There is even to'day an 
administrative area — the United Provinces — ^where there are no less than five 
universities. Another objection that 1 have frequently heard raised is that 
by strengthening the different languages of India we would he giving an 
added force to the separatist tendencies of our country. To this my reply 
is that, as 1 have already stated, 1 do not visualize India as a country which 
can ever become nationally as homogeneous as, let us say, England. Political 
unity of outlook can only come into existence by correct education which 
alone enables a people to understand what the common good of their country 
demands. Moreover unity of language does not necessarily bring into 
existence internal unity, or, vice versa, a multiplicity of languages internal 
disharmony. We all know that in spite of the fact that the Negroes of 
America not only ^eak the language of the white people inhabiting that 
country but have also adopted their mode of life and even their religion, 
they continue to receive at the hands of Americans a treatment which 1 
consider a disgrace for any country that claims to be called civilized. On 
the other hand, we see that in Switzerland, where in q>ite of its «nall size 
no less than three languages are spoken, there is more unity of national outlook 
than in many countries that are unilingual. 

I would aim at creating unity by introducing a system of education which, 
though not stereotyped, would nevotheless be from the point of view of its 
coittents more ct less unified. Nor is it my intention that we should give up 
the study of the English language which I firmly believe has come to stay 
in our country for good, and which will cmttinue to he not mily our main 
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channel of contact with the western wnid, but also one of the lingua francas , 
of our country. I am only oj^KMed to its use as the sole medium of insbuction, 
for I do not believe that it can ever be made the language of the masses, and 
as such be of any help to us in figl^g mass illiteracy. 

All properly wganized s^ois of education aim at facilitating the 
transmission of knowledge from the teacher to the taught. Ours has made 
this process unnecessarily cumbersome by using a fordgn language the 
purpose. This defect must be removed. 

Such univosities as those that I have vended to propose will have 
their roots deep down in the cultural soil of our own land, and whatever 
emanates from them will reach ev^ the masses unhindered ance it will be 
transmitted to them in a language which they will understand. 

I have sometimes also heard it said that Indian languages can never 
become correct conveyers of modem thought. Need I prove the hollowness 
of this objection to those that have living amongst them a Robindra Nath 
Tagore? Moreover this is exactly what was being said in different countries 
in Europe when the first feeble attonpts began to be made to di^lace Latin 
from the unnatural pontion that had been allotted to it also in their systems 
of education. Remember that Europe too has passed through the same stage 
of educational chaos through which we are to-day passing and that there 
too for a Irmg time people who desired to be called educated felt ashamed 
of using their mother tongue for serious purposes. 

To me it is obvious that what Japan has been able to do in spite of 
being burdened with an ideographic language, our country can do with greater 
ease with languages which are both in construction and origin nearer to 
Eurc^an languages than is the case with the Japanese language. It is true 
tlut a great deal of constructive and hard work has to be done, but then 
nature has ordained that nothing that is worth having in this world should be 
obtained without hard work. We have to pay by making an extra effort 
for having allowed ourselves to lag behind in the educational race, and of 
this we should not cmnplain. 

If India is to recapture ha soul, die can only do so by developing that 
which is her own and not by attenqitmg to treat as her own that which is not 
hors. Remonber that- to neglect what is one's own is frequently to court 
the neglect of others. Intellectually, our country to-day preseirts a pitiful 
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ii|^. She is like a sick wcrnian who refusing to use the legs which God has 
given her is conqwlled to hobble along painfully and that too only with the 
hdp of crutches manufactured in a country six thousand miles away I So long 
as we allow the world to see this sight, we can regain neither that self-reliance 
nor that self-respect which should be ours fu the inhabitants of a country which 
has always been regarded even by others as the home of civilization. 

Divmity is and will always be the main characteristic of life in our 
country. We have not to evolve only one culture but in consonance with our 
nature a variety of cultures. Lrt the present be again organically connected 
with the past and we shall make the world all the richer by giving to her that 
which we feel is in us but to which we cannot at present give a visible form. 

I have dealt with only one aspect of the educational reconstruction of 
our country — namely the place which our languages should occupy in a 
reconstructed system of education. With the other a^>ects of this question 
I do not propose to deal to-night. That subject is too long for one lecture 
and so full of technicalities that it can be of intaest only to those who like 
me are proud to follow the humble profesaon of a school master. 

I know that to most of those present here my views will appear heterodox, 
but 1 also have the satisfaction of knowing that it frequently happens that the 
heterodoxy of to-day becomes the orthodoxy of to-morrow. If what 1 have 
said to-night has given food for thought even to one amongst my audience, 
1 shall feel that I have beat anq>ly repaid. 

Gentlemen, the oriental in me is so strong and the theme of my address 
to-night has been such that I cannot resist the temptation of concluding it 
with a quatrain of which Mohammad Iqbal — the greatest poet to-day of 
the Mussalmans— -is the author - 

L (-J ♦ L(-J I Jb 

(_JI *j I j 

O I Heart mine, how long wilt thou continue to imitate the folly of 
the moth? 

How long will it be before thou leamest to tread the path of manliness? 

Learn first to bum thyself in a fire wluch is thy own ; 

Of what use is it for thee to fluttex m adoration round a fixe which is 
not thme. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

The Ic£al of Visva-Bharati. 

My frioids have often puzzled thonselves with the question as to what it 
was that led a poet like me to organize for myself a variety of responabilities 
that has assumed the name of Visva-Bhaiati. 

My answer would be, that the idea had its nebulous beginning in my 
subconscious mind in an atmosphere of literature in which my young spirit first 
became aware of the magical touch of West mostly through its poetical 
creations. It was at the time when in our country an age-long cultural segrega- 
ti(m had given way to the knocking of the western humanity at our gate, and 
the fact that its urging had a profound truth was proved by the response it met 
in our own creative outburst. It spoke of a human univase which though 
variedly enriched by the products of different climates in its different latitudes, 
has an unbounded sky over it bared in all directions to the meteaological 
communication of mind. We became conscious for the first time of the 
universal Man marching across all physical boundaries and must have vaguely 
felt its impertive claim for a great spiritual fulfilment. 

Nadmis are kept apart not merely by international jealousy but also by 
their own past, handicapped by the burden of the dead and decaying, the 
breeding ground of diseases that attack the spiritual man. I could not believe 
that generations of pec^les, century after ceitury, must have their birth 
chamber in a moral and intellectual coffin which has its restricted q>ace- 
regulation for a body that has lost its movements. Civilization, as it becomes 
tired, has its inevitable tendency to accumulate dead materials and to make 
elaborate adjustment for tlmhr acounmodation, leaving less and less room for 
life with its claim to grow in freedom. There are signs of that in India, and I 
know to-day that it is more or less true in all races, for our mind has its inclina- 
ti<Mi to grow lazy as it grows old and to shirk its duty to make changes in the 
rhythm of the changing times. India should never pasdvely accept her doom 
of obscurity which is not merely eztonal but belonging to a mental per^>ective 
obstinately provincial. We have to know that in the modem age the probl^ 
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of each country are parts of the world {voblern. We must develop a mentality 
that intelligently recognises truth in its universal aspects both in our 
with the physical world, as well as, the moral world of man. 1 know that the 
practical difficulties in the way of our countrymen in actively re^nding to the 
message of world unity are vary great. But what counts is not the difficulty 
but lack of faith in the ideal and diffidence in its expression. 1 do recognise 
that the pitiful meagroiess of our education and a number of extraneous causes, 
have all contributed to our degeneracy cmitaminating our spiritual standard of 
life with superstitious corruption which belongs to the sub-human. 

What has been the most effective means of dragging our minds down to 
a materialistic cult of piety is the complex social organism which came by its 
existence purely as a device to regulate the inter-relationship of different groups 
of our people at varying stages of development. Our real difficulty arises owing 
to the mixing up of the fact of our social barriers with the religious concq>tion 
that they r^resent an eternal truth. I cannot think of a greater anachronism 
than the belief, deliberately cultivated in the name of religion, that, from the 
beginnings of beginings, the lord of all aeations has instituted our unfortunate 
differences which no course of evolution can change or curses of adverse history 
demolish. 

This handicap is peculiar to our country. But through the very tremen- 
dousness of the difficulty we must realise that this problem has been given to 
us by our providence on the solution of which depends our salvation. We 
have the incubus of caste difference, we have scriptural injunctions that 
aggravate its mischief, we have traditional beliefs that obstruct the freedom 
of social communication and being mostly irrational divide us frcun the rest of 
the world, confining us in a dim-lighted isolation of our own make and choice. 
These are the impediments that stand in the way of our national self-realisation 
and thwarts us in our self-revelation to the great universe of man. No anuMint 
of the caricature of the political pose of fortunate races can help us to avert the 
humiliation of a barren history whose source of futility lies de^ in our own 
nature and mental and social habits. Let the politicians struggle in their 
characteristic way trying to win opportunities Mrhich are necessarily extonal 
and yet valuable within thdr limits. But Visva-Bharati if k ever can be 
fortunate in its resources, in its men and materials, hopes to exercise its influence 
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through education in an extensive field of life which omqndiends the living 
springs of creative forces and the freedom of mind directing those fmrces to 
great purpose. 

For all civilisations are creations. They do not merely offer us inf<»rma> 
don about tliemselves; but give outer expresnon to some inner ideals which are 
creadve. Therefore we judge each of them not by bow much it has produced, 
but by the truth of its a^iradon expressed in its actvides. When, in things 
which are a creadon the rtructure gets the better of the q;>irit, then it is con- 
demned. When a civilisadon merely gives a large stock of facts about its own 
productims, its mechanical parts, its outward successes, then we know that 
tbae must be anarchy in its world of idea, that some living organ is lacking, 
that it will be ttwn with conflicts and will not be able to hold together human 
society in the spirit of Truth. 

It is the mission of man to build up his own age with his own resources of 
intellect and sacrifice of love, to create circumstances where he could have his 
perfect freedom. It is only the barbarian who pasavely accepts his shelter and 
sustenance from indulgent Nature of fmmgn charity or an instinct which blindly 
goes on weaving webs in an unchanging pattom fashioning cocoons within which 
darkly live imperfectly formed beings, the enclosures which have restricted 
room only for their solitary tenants. 

In the modem days our mind in India is brought up as an indig^it toiant 
on the basonent floor of an alien culture where it can have only a meagre 
accommodadon and not sufficient scope for hospitality. It is the sign of abject 
poverty when we may have barely enough for our own feeding and no surplus 
left for others. We have been reduced to such a scantiness of intellectual 
living because through long disuse we have lost the courage of faith in our 
power to create. What is worse thore are a cmisiderable numba of deluded 
mortals among us who bdieve thonselves superbly admirable only because 
they can imitate, ludicrously unconsdous of the incongruity of the misfit. Oin 
trae claim to be proud depends upon our c^>acity to give and not in any diq>lay 
of foreign feathers however gorgeous th^ may be. 

All that is true in humanity is ever waiting at our gate to be invfted. It 
is not for us to quesdon it about the country to which it bdmigs, but to receive 
it in our home and bring before it the best that we have. The tnRh of all 
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dvUttatKMis has to be judged not by thdr success in pilfoing or begging, but 
by their ho^itality the <^erings of which remain mexhausted even when the 
hosts thonselves take their dq>aiture from the arma of histmy. That hidia 
after long ag« of her spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be allowed 
to catty on a poiutious existoice eldng out her living by gleaning grains in 
fweign fields of harvest is an insult to our ancestors. It comes from utter forget- 
fulness whose origin is in our persistently turning our face away from our own 
inheritance. 

1 have felt the meeting of the East and the West in my o»vn individual 
life. 1 belong to the latter end of the Nineteenth Century. And to our ronote 
country in Bengal, when 1 was a boy, there came a voice from aaoss the sea. 
1 listened to it. It would be difficult to imagine what it meant for me in those 
days. 1 was deeply stirred, and felt as if I had discovered a new planet <hi 
the luuizon where a paradise waits for our exploration. 

It was the last vanishing twilight of the Romantic West. We had been 
living in the atmosphere of the lyrical literature of poets like Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and in a boundless perspective of idealiem. In Europe, the 
afterglow of the French Revolution had not died out, and people were dream- 
ing of freedom, of the brotherhood of man. They still believed in the human 
ideals that have thdr permanoit and ultimate value in themselves. 1 cannot 
express how it did move my soul. It was that atmosphere, that great human 
appeal of the Western civilization which won our hearts and made us glad and 
proud of the fact that we had the opportunity and power to receive it. 

The West at that time believed in the freedcnn of personality. We heard 
about Garibaldi, about Mazzini, and their hist<»y revealed to us an aq>ect of 
humanity with which we were inq>erfectly familiar — the great ideal of the 
freedom of self-«rpresnon for all races and for all countries. We felt great 
admiratkm for the people who were dedicated to that dream, through their 
literature, and also through their {nractical endeavours. 

There are times when some particular people play the part of messengers 
humanky. Th^ ccune to rescue human relations from all kinds of fetters 
of ignorance oi moral degoieracy, despair and weakness of will. We though 
the present age belonged to the West, that they had come to save the wmrld 
from all fonns of fedbleness and inq>titude. We knew udiat Iiulia herself had 
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done in olden times. We knew what Greece had offered to humanity and 
which still remains inmdiaustible. All these great dvilizatimu had the ^ect 
of redeeming the minds of men from f^ers of insult, from sluggishness and 
stupidity. And we imagined that the West had come to us with a message of 
life which was univmal, which had nothing provincial or exclusively national 
in it. 

And I say as an individual that the West and the Elast did meet in India 
in my younger days. But how short-lived was that white flame of promise that 
was brought to us, which lost its radiance growing redder and redder through 
a few coituries of an indecent success in a material bloatedness, the success 
which seems like a greedy baloon exultantly loading itself to a bursting point 
with an inflammatory gas. All the great countries of the West and their 
mfatuated disciples in the East are busily carrying on some diabolical conspiracy 
of desolation. 'The poison is deep within their own selves. They try, and try 
to find some solution, but they do not succeed, because they have lost their 
faith in the universal personality of man. 

While the dark aater of their inner being is vmniting forth mutual suspi- 
cion, hatred and anger, they furiously try to invent some outer machinery which 
they think will solve their difficulties. It does not work, it fails at critical 
times, because man is human, while machinery is impersonal. Men of power 
have efficiency in outward things ; but their humanity is dishonoured. They do 
not trust the divine in man, the harvester, the music-maker, the dreamor of the 
dream of creation. 

West fights against physical evil, and that is a great thing. I oftoi think 
she should come to help us, fight our material adversity, which has its source 
in our ignorance. We are unfortunate. We had formerly our own system of 
education, — that has vanished. We had our industries to help us to fill up 
the d^cimicies of an umeliable agriculture, but all those industries have 
poridied. And we pray that the West would come to us as a monber of a 
common humanity. We claim it from them who have wealth which is wa- 
flowing, and we are in the direst and deepest shadow of povetly and distress ^ 
on our side of the world. 

We have waiting for the Person. Such a personality as we see in 
M ahatma Gandhi. It is only possible in the fmr such a man to find zecog- 
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nition. This man has neither physical nw material power, but his humanity 
reveals itself in its simple majesty and invokes within us a strong assurance of 
Man the indomitable; and the people downtrodden for centuries, their backs 
bait down undot loads of indignity suddenly stand up ready to suffer, and 
through suffering, conquer. 

And our women, — ^who only the other day wae secluded behind walls 
and enveloped in a dusk of helplessness, have come out to follow this man. 
Not an association, not an organization, not a politician, but a Man I And his 
message goes deep into our veins. He attacks the enemies that arc within us. 
Not like the political machinery of the West that tries to work through the 
external. But he touches the inner spirit. The people believe in him, in this 
man who is not a Brahmin, but belonging to a class of money-makers who have 
been despised for centuries. 

When times were dark, there came a Man in other days to people who 
needed salvation, emancipation from the fetters of materialism. He came to 
their door. The babe bom in obscurity, brought exaltation to man. Not 
machinery, not association, not organizations, but an immense future taken 
birth in a child. And when all the machinery will be rusted, he will live. 

1 have felt that the civilization of the West to-day has its law and order, 
but no personality. It has come to the pafection of a mechanical orda but 
what is there to humanize it? It is the Person who is in the heart of all beings. 
We have seen, we have known him within us, in the depth of our conscious- 
ness. Only whof West comes to Him will there be peace. And 1 who belong 
to an unrecognised comer of the world have been cherishing the hope for long 
years that Visva-Bharati will find voice to proclaim that peace is not waiting 
to be concocted out of thw cleverness by men who do not believe in it, to be 
constracted through political manoeuvring performed by nations boasting of 
their powa, but peace can only be realised in the spiritual revelation of Man 
whose inexhaustible wealth is in his own fulfilment. 
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c?it’r(2W5i sfwjw >rNiro ^ «tt^, wtetor 

ciHcw c«iu?r ii^srtw to »iiw«2nw «rto w 

(Pf ^ wwT^ ctoto I ctot wt4^ 

cim »f^cHc«i tog ^ tw ftto a p ffcw^ to sn, 

wtw to tot*i torwTT Tito totto err®^ <trfw i 

f^totore cT^ wn i tot® wftogr toi towr 
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^ ^f^nrtar fwfwm c»rw wfir 
fsrsT^HR wtte ’TiRWtcw «rrw*i uTwi to 

cwtC5il >n5i->to csrc^T c^nif^r i 

Tr«fT totm c^ wwr wftw 

I 

C^FtC^rt (T^tRl <215 ^*(<215 WtCTE 5t5 »flW ^rcw ww 

to55, c^ to^if to?? ! wtm 

<4^. ww I T'cii c?->r*rtw? 

tot? wtc»rT5 *fc^ ww ?5w? ^*f fif w t ft H? (7i-»i?tw 
wtwRcMijCH? wtotc^r I c>i?tc? f^to wtoFcw? ?T^i?tc? 

wwfc?? ?j??t? I to w^it? ?t?r?? (roi'e «flr?? 
fros? towi ^a[tc?i c?f^ ism i ?fl? <iiw ’Ttc?? c^tw tost? 
wwntc?? to?; Ito ?5iC5i c^ ^ tom ntotot^ 
<4^?? ii??w ^srtc?! !2f??r^tc? <2tsrrto ^ i 

tot? too? Jl^T?wtcw >r5j->Rt?Rtai^ vfl?^ 

w’ttot^ ?’c»T wtc? I wt?m ?to ?t?to^ ^*1 <stt?T « 

^twj ?5tc?c*ri c?c? 4c?f5 <iitot? ??Bft^*t? ^ »r#?t 

?f??t?t?t«r? ?c«iT f^’Ft<2r?tc?? ?tto <fl?^ wt<2tr5? >ip? i ?^?t? 

fc?? 5itsf c? ?? c?»r to?? « toj? ^r?t?<2r?r? if^torc?? ^ 
?t»Ri ^?:w ?i *rt?i:? wt?i mfit ^ ?tc?, cwt*i-(>Ti 5 w ?m?— 
’W? ^«i ^ ?'?cw c?ftc?i w?c?»r 'si^t^tc?? ?tc?f? I wtf? 

w ?ttot? toto? ^ wt^ ?i? ?tar ^ w?t«r5:i? 
«to? 5 C?C 5 , wt? < 2 f«r?®tc? wc?5wt9r f?c<?tc 5 f??fr? c?»t to 
HttoN, w«to»r®i to^ ?i I wiPFtt?!^ ?itof? tott ?twT 

«twt*it?t?c*r? ?i:?T c? wfw 3?w?fto f^wttot? ^rac? c?^ ww?to 
wr? vs ?t^ ? wtc5 •apTt?! ^arwm ?’:9i^ ^c? C5tt»rl i 

tot? toim?? wH?»t topft?i?? ‘nt ^ to 

tote?? c?f? 5c?aE to'? to*i tote?? tote?? tot?i 
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c’ft^ W 

'5^ »R Tr«rl c»tc n fegr ^ ^»il «tww? cron c^rtwi wrt?r 
c»rtw?r c^rc^^i w irrJhr ^»ri cww^ 

»R cm ^ I f»w?r c«rt^'e 

<w «4f5rr[i ^ w*m ‘flt «twc«m ^ k \ ♦ft^ff^, 

«lbTC^ 'Wl’I '4’rf^ W’HS I WtOT fNt? C? WS^ 

c?c*r ^ ^ ^ '®rn:^ i "TOw 

^*f<rr <2rt®jf55f, Tr®tf^ ^-ort^; c^ ^twot? 

^ c^tcf c?, 5^51 ^<R?n w»n ^ 

®t^tc?r?r ’Wi wrl%, 'efc<nr ^rciitwnr ^«ri 

^ori <ii^R f%, f^cir% »ftw^ ^ 

fVl ♦t^tPR^tCiHJ ^ ^TR® ^SftCT ^Tl I C^®?l ^ttC^ ^rtf& 

c^ C5t:^ 5ri, ^ ci'?\ 

c^te^ri I 

^BTTO vfl’R ^ ^k?, ^rww? c»ft»r ^ri®? 

c®1 %r, ^tare viir®®tc® "src^rfsf— 1% 'srRtw® 

cjf»r f%®rR (R^r ^fc^r ^ f®w fl»f ^ r c^ 

b ^ ">trStc® 's^mar ®jt^‘r»rfcanr c® ^ c»i itsI f®»r 

*ttC»rW5WiT W5tc®^ ®®i, ^ (R^ C?*l^ 

ftar c^'e ^ ’ftl»mitf® ^twtu ^ |CT’ *tTa®^ 

^*c?r c^®t^ ? 1%ai fwt!rR*rtft ‘sfw® ®«fa?t^, c>i^ 

f®^<r®F *rf^^ cs\ ^5t® ^Tf ^rTTt»R cax^ m m i— 

(Rw I fwr® fSnRf^ *rrfw, >w»r circ»t^ c^ 

< 2 rtm (RR *r f gtw cww t»r ^ ®»r 

Rtrc, ^5tC^ ®l»T (?t®1% I «rr®t® c®, «ilWC^ fwt® 

(R-irmi ^*(5mr ^ 1^ cft^ (R^ <11®^ «rw »r^cf%ic*r 

cHc^ »w*r R fW ff I «BWW RTfi^ 

^wtsTi-®! ^tsrtr® (TO (TO «iH«f(^« c«eprtii 
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3rt3ri wtuwpnr ^ ^»rf»nn ’wv 

cfc? ’*rw«l'*ic^ «ttCT, 'srww? c»rc*Rr »r*p® 

Tnitw-cwct? <2rr*r«rtoTii wrf^ w?— 

5Tt^?r TftR«f9T ^ c^tprt^ ^ 'sifw wW 

3rfft, ‘STn irs'^e «rr*P»Tl i 

'BRr*tT c^-¥tf& c«tc^ ^’c?r c^ ^rt^, c^ 

^rf^fsra^ 'srtc^TiT 

«ft*mr ^’nr c^t^sr i c^r-^ <pf wr? ^ 

'srrnitsR ^ fsisff ® I ^«tTiJ ^ 'sr^ wtirf^, ;itc»r (7i 

c^f^rart^wi c^^tCJT Cfit »rf?RTt« c^ti^r 

^ c^ |c?r «rt:^ i 'srmtm 

^prtcwii ^55%^ 5i^"pfl%?r *ftJi 'f f^ 

c?ft® I 'srrw c»n:*f c^ ’fW®! «2t^1^ ^rfto c^ ^ 

’Ttsrt?!, 'f (P{ 'srt^ ^ sri i wWf 

ar^i® (M^ ^sr ^mtcinr afc^^r^r^ »r«8fTW5i® vats c»ft®t^i 
^wctnr c?*t i (m^ 

«ii^’x cwt»f?r ^ I 'sr|Titw?r ^r® w 

-rr®® ^ %i jti i 

c*r^ »fr®®fC5Rr atf® ®t:«nr >rcji?r «rf^f5r®i ^®ft ^ %?i%r,— c^ 
C®tCW ®tWil f^®T, ®tc*l I 

^iirtc9T--5r®i <tr«6t®jf%®m ^ c»rc»m src^nr c^if 

wt<itc5i c^ 5C11C5 w?Rr >rc<rr,— ®it <tr»Bt®r f^rwttr 

cwCT wtw? I ®t?r Iwi snr, wfisr-^ 

I ®t<iT?rc‘n» ^«ri c^c? c«r«irt mut:®! f^<rrfr nf®® 
•iiww ^rttf ^tw?r ’TCTir ^rc«fj *itsit*»iiii wPh^i ®»i®c»r; 
®t^t®tf% ®i’ ®?ic® ®tw?r^T«rm‘i «rt<ar5 •, c«rf® ®t!rrc»nr 

’W ^ »Px®tuc® ®t?rt wti:® ipic® 15^ m ^ 1 

ftwt?r CTtPVft® f^f%f® ^ »rrtofi[, 
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f?c^— 

^ 5ptc»r c'fc-m wt^fw^ 

c*r»f cwcsi ^*rt«PCT?r >iTai ^w?r i 

^ c^fW ^ 1^f»rwt?r «itc®TtP^n »wl ^ i 

W3? srraf Tr?r «r«ri ^ <rr«pwij ^«ri^ ft^h cfre^t^ i 
f^tfwt*'ra c^f^w »roc5T '^tc^ i 

c*rc»r'e ^zw ^t^«9?t '« f^c*r«rc*r?f 

c«rc«r ^sTmi ^’c<i ^fJi <sik\ *t?"»tRnr 5Re(;_c^ 

« csnPTft^^ ^w w ^nsj^ ^ ^ I 

ft’jrfwrsnt c^ ^ ^^rmciRT c»f'eirr»r f^nprMlir «rtflc?ni 

I «rirPFt# c^f^w ^»tc^ ^n, wt?r 

^ »ic?r crwri i ^ w, ^ 

Tsrftf^ 1 ^ RRfwiii Rnrf^^Riii (TJtCTf cstr? ^ 'srm 
*rw srtftanf i corw c^ c^n:? c^ ■^'^*iicw?f R5Rt% 

w. ?nr ; «ii^ ^ inrf^ (R ^ Rtc^ 

??r^ (R^, 1%i ’m <rrc^ 

(R^ c<3Jwf®^iTc^ wrih wri 5n ^ I 

C5tt^ tRI <llOT^»r ^iT TRf^rs*? ^ ^ *1^ 

4Mf^w, cw*fus »rtt '^tcvnre 4?? ^ 

^ ^ (Rf^ ^rRtw^ f^zm^AW t'sRitc^ RtJW 

(Rt<f ?R?R I fVgyRT ^ <i|^f^ ’fTMCW Rsr «rOTC»m 

?t»fPff^ 1%^ *r5C5nr (R, ^ ^ ^>iRc ^ 

^t^csii Rtsnrl f%vtir wr ^ ^ ^ c^r^iI c^ 

c^ ^ »n^ ^ra, ^sm wrtir w»ri ^ri c^re «ii^ f^m i 
R«ft^ SFtCT C5W ^ cire5t»i^ (Rfif ?[t ^ 5nn 

^BrRtm 5rrM (R, '®c»il'«l?i^l c«r<tlR ^♦TRrt? c^ irlft 
^ «(<twrw5 *rt^ c*wtCT ^ 

froi trftcif Rm ^ <mtA 5ii i wm c^ 4j 
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MfilCT ^tfso tel'e W1 

>ltc^ I 

^rrt»T «tt5T ^ Rstw^ c^r 'srM' 

^*w?r*tw ^ *rtHi cT^Trm vnm?r c^«r i 

^ ^ '8rww?r ^^5?^ ^ sn i 

’fTST? %?F ^ ^1 ^?Bc*nT ^ 'srWDnr jti 

c^tcsre EOTi Jt^s^ cf^ 'srww^ ^rc^nr ^ ftsri 

WR ^rwwir c*fc»r? «rt^^ «rt«f'e 'srrw ^nrt«r%^ i 

>n5j, w c®W »rcf ^ i «flwc»r?r 

»R^R ^ wt? >iCTr ^n «m:5 ^n 

'Bitcf wt&sf ^m«rr ^mi-srnt^ i c^r^rtw fwmw^ f^wj? 
^ c*ii»rii ?n:«fj c^pfi i fwwtJw 

^ 1%Tf< f^, c^itBrsr, ^ ^91^, '«?Ff»rcu?r «i^fji»i 
>1^ 9i^<2Wt^ ^ »flC9rre, (tr^ »r5j^ 

^ I «ttwwc*r=s c?r 

frot ^ ?f'w «irtc^ »rw®r ^ ^ 

^r® Rl I c?r f%'®t?r?r IwfsR ^ trr < 201*1 

»flTN I Ttter Tm ^k^r '^’w fwf3Rf& 

®T01 01 ^ I 

. ^ ^ t rgw 'ii^ ^ ^«rt^ 'sronrr^ 'srOFm ’twrsR c®ct« 
^ ^ I ’tfR ^ ^ ^ ^ W WJ|t 

^-fWor ^ I c^piRi w ^<ronn *Tt»5i^j?r 

^ ^Ftckr ^t^c^ij 'ii^* wap ^*lPtaF (^c«rc^ « «i9W '3jjf»roj 
c’fOw ^ 31^ I «it9i9f wHi:*rT ^ (rR i 

^'Tt3!t»nr cTOt R^5C9Rr 9iRpr<«fl ’toj ^ft^wnr 1 <2r5r5^ 

c?«rTO nrt wrsrai c^ 9n?w Jwf^rR ^ 

C«IW C^f^ «imi ?ffe I 'St? ^ C?tC9l1 c?r «rt?tOT? 

?t? C^f®! «il>R f^, 'Stff CPT? TOPF M2E fks? f^, 
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w <mr ^ c*pf 

^ 'srt^tBftf^ C5i^ I 

^ ^’c?r c?wi 5rt, w c?rN«r«^ sR^«rr?rm 'artnrt’ti 
f^«rtpnr wc® c?t?t^ to cirfwl^ 

%t^ ^ttoi to 

?ri, ^sft^ c^ 'sr^ c?»r 'stsctt ^rto ^ 

«rtotnnr to #t«i c?^9i ^rcto, 

^rnnr «fr^ circ»r?r ^ra i ^ ^n^Rr 

tosit®i ^v,K ’tt»5rw *rj?t c’tci i f% 

torf^sTc’f?! to ^srt?i to’TtiT to f^sFi-’tto^^m ot 
I ^5fK ’ttcf ii totc^ totc^ ^’vs c^mm 

ittto ^ ^to ^ ctotcJT 5C9rc5i ^tcto» 

Tto? '*1'®1C^^ Cto 4? ^ Cto 

tot I c^ ^^[^5 to I <to wtoi ^wfttoj 
'sittonr wRT I 

vaitar - < p| g l^t ^ ^-fto^to toc?T cto Cto1 »iMto 

ctosT apspf.^ 9iT« ^cto I to tonr cto cwtwr’fi tiftoi 
=»ci» R C^ - a ^ «rtc‘RT to 1%to ^ c^tc®T 
tor ^ I ^ to*to ctof 

(nrr^?r ^rt^re ^ to cto® ^ to «rK<ajtonr to^n 

(to I to ^tol ^37to toi^ I toto, toc?Rr (wr^ 

^totototc^ ^Ftos ^n »rtto ^ 

to-^’t^*nr torajc^i tosrrtot:^ torc^ <rrto ^rtc^ ctot^ 
c^spsi totol KK^ totto ^<R?md to^ ^[wi 
^to^toi to «rm 5Rto >r^«rto ’rto ^ I tot? 
»pp«f ^ Jt ww? ??ttot w? ?t?T ??i to*rt?? 

c^ c<fto c*tw c?c? 5fto; c^tRi ^ 

c^FtiRi <itort?Tc«i? ^5tc?tto f% vii?? , 
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»(Tc^ ^rfW'e wt? i 

c^if^ ^ ^c?rfw f^wHT 'iry^^r ^iarf’iT 'srtW'e wi 

^ ^ ^t*n 5Ff? Ttw Ttc? •rt'eui i 

^trhi ^Tt*r^c? f»w^ ^Rm^r^isn? 

^ ?ftw ^pc?, »ii^ ^ ^ ’iw'i I ?tnnr 

^ <ttf3r ^rtc^ Tt?»i1 cwwr c^fk^apFK 

^FOR c?<fi trfii ^sri ^<1? «Trkrtail 1% »r ; ciKi 

«rra «2 k^t^ «R>rr<rr?r‘rc^ 'srsw. 

I '2ft?r «r^siiw^ FiSt^row 

'stTO’t «trWr»n twc^, '«iR»nn ^ '« c*tr^ '*t?[^ 
^ c<rcv I ^strm «m Tr% ifrmtR, <2tf^% 

cnrustm ^^1 ^rtCTF, >11^ w t gi tw ' ifl fsrfw ck^ 

'btw? >rSK 'srHk ?nR 'spt^'^-c^rtc’r >ri^' 1|^ fwf»reii 

C*tt9R ^a|»^ «1|^? '«?R»rtll 

<2mt^ ^:»i%»R, (w:^ %?r 'stmnr 

^snrlw '®rtc?ri (::Rf% ^n* ^ i ^ <R y t i 

«rr f»WR w?r «rf crr^ ^rtk*!^ ft»r, r^r 

'Rtr? 'RR'FH^IW'Q RR RIR ^ »lt5l 1 «i|tfR^ C^WWR 

^ «t®r>F ’ffRBR ^ RW CRWR fitRRR filC R R C R R 

Ttwtf^ ^ Jr RftR'StCR ^RTCRI R^ulkR 

ffR— (il^ R^ CiftRR iflRR^ (TFtiRl f»Wtk R^ *tteRl RtCR Rl I 
CRTRR RtR f^ R^-RlRtR ^ WR Tlf^TR CWRfR RWR ^RtW C R 
^RRRI FTR «ilR RR^RtRtRWR fHRWR^I ^ ^FRRtR W tC R fi f^ RTR^ I 
CRW f^rfRRfR CR R?Rtfl ^tRRtRl ^Tt^R WR BtRiR RtRtW 
RR»r C?tRr W^R^ RRRIR RR I CR 15 RV 
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c»i^ «rr« I ^«tf^ 

iwm ^ »rw (Tt^ ^ T(r?n w:w ^*11 
f»W5^ ^ssrr? <ii^ 

I »r«t^ ^ 59r^*r%ir ^spr^tt^ 

^cn froropT, ^?iC'®i c^c® bi^i ^sriwi «sic^rt^ 1 c*i^ 

Ft®Rlir ^’'tPTi ^*ff^ 'srm I 

^ CT ^t«F ^ f^fwt^TTSnff 

?rmr^ ^ ^Wir ^ ^w 1 <ii^ 

»jwl ^<rt5r ^ c^tc^-^?c^ ^'sr »ii^ 'sif^ 'sp^ 

^T^c?r ck»T c»re^ ^ »iit 

m I wtapt^, ^tsrtw?! «RTt^ ?rc^ 

3ra I ^ ^1%, nf?<J5 BFC9f ^ft^tPT 'sic’W ^’isr ^ 

ctreirt ^5tc»ri, c*rr T’c?r ®t?rW? c?rH«i ^ 

(?^ ^ I ^ TTC^T ^-sr 'srrw4 'srtc5, 

Tt^ %5l (71^ I ^ 

c*j 5f5f,ar®t?r 1 ^ w 

?jRi^ «r’c?r *fl-<rw ^s®, ^ <ii^ ^ ifl1%i3ic^ 

^tranff 1 ^^ 5 ^ c^ 1 ’gl^ 

'^firTO®® '5f»tfircff^ 5ic^ »pr<2t^ «rii^ 1 

c3Prf^ Tt*N®n-lT5rft^t»n:?Rr ^-sr cjt^ ®tt 1 

c*! ^fWPrl ^ '<1^-^ f^'stT'Rr aR»fs (7it«Rl ^ 1 w? 

HiwNcg ar <ttc*r <r ^m-fwt»Ri ^1 ^ 

151 %® ^n:*rj^ c«rf^ ^ ^ ?rt®rf^ 

«mi^ I 

Piwi«iw ^tw '*in ®rtPR «ii^*r»T ^ 

^s\m 5ir?re c4R^i» tc g 

> (jt(&.c^^ c>f^ f ^i? i c<ito ^ ♦tt®, 

^ ck»i c^ ?tii ^rii 
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i cwi c«r C5c»nr 

^»ii, ^ ^ C5i^ I « ciR 

'iwliilw-ii mc*t ivs\ I ^ *fc?r, csrt^ fi^ 

'sTc^ri '5tc2Ti fsnicsr (pw?r ^ c^i*h i ^ 

aK9T?f c^ 15 ?^ ?ri I ^Bic^ 

^ 5 rt ^’5*1^ c ^ ^ ^ ftsi ^ ir 

^ cai^% ft?iT ^’«R c^t»Rr wi ^ I 

(ii^ f% ^5t?rl twf^rf^ c«rc^ bWji 

«iJ^f^ ^f?? «i) (R 

ws\ ^rt=T, 4 (R ^ ^’csr^ 1 ^ri ^ 

^’c?r »rm ^ wi fttor 

w to c ’ fcsT ^ ^ ’ r’rwij ^ rc«rr to ^ ^ r 

^ ^to ^ ^ sror c^ cFto^f^to 
*tMf^ cm'smi I 

^ c^, (R ^iii ^ C 5 t^ ^rtto 51^ (r 1 ^ 
«w1>t c*«re^ ?rm (R, ^ »Pn^ (R-5R »rm c^ *^t?rsr ri 

•fW* <51^1^ 5i1 ^ C^FtRl •iRSCSI^ 5T^tft 

cwe f% '®tCTR Ri, 9itoRi-(R'eRi *rto, (Rt^- 

^tto 3?t^ (Rtc^n, Ri ^ (Rtc»ri to ? 

^ cwc»R ^ RtRtr*nr w fifrw rtc? i (R«rhR 

tom wc9r ^ w^PFlR (Rtrnr ^ to% ^ c*fm 1 to 
tom «FC9i (R|f Rm®^ ^ ^rn^Ri torni'e^mii 
'stm (Rmm f^w? ^m 1 ^rmirnR cjrc»m «fto?»r 

’ifto ^vto ^mmi tmi *rm ^ 'Brmtrm ^ tor®, 
«mr® »rtoi«i tor®, Tr«fT ^ 1 ^rR ^n, Ttto 
srtow^ stramrcR^r ^mw <m^r5® 1 ^ 

m *imic*f^i «rmr® ^ ’u^m ^sr® ®m 1 c^ 

^im^m to% ^srto ^ ^ c^ *rtom^ ^wrm *m 
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wtsifST; twfsf *r^ ^»ri ^ 

«r*fN>il wt?!*! ^^taRt:«w <ii^n 

*n?? «rrw c^rwRi <srmNto >iwtir 

fe»Ri <arr*rf^t^ Tt»tf»t ’ic<(t ^ ^ ^ 

c?tc9T *r?f ^rpr c^tc^rt, -srtw^ c»it^ ^ 

^'Q ^^1 *f«r fjrfsi^ <tt»R ^fe»Ri 

•sttc^nr c»rtc^ to ^toc*Rr c^, >rrp^ 

<ii^srfi5 ^ tsR I »r?r5i^ to% ^*Ftcf 

15 c^f% 'srKi ^ ^?rc9r« ^’psrP? ^?n ^ ^ri i tost 

wto®^^Ti^5n ^ 5111 c^, ’^rr^Tp? 

^Firr® <ttcir i ^ f^cn c^t’i'e toR i 
c5Tc»T 5t5ic^ ^?ri[sr ^n, «r?ito ft<rl C5tp$ i 

t^cirfw wii ^prTcsir torftoir '®rr'^ ^ 'SRt'^’wtiw 

•arti? ^ 5i1 1 <ii^vrt toftuP® w^pt ’smu^tJnr t?iirfw 

ui^rtoPf I 'btKI tfl ^«rrti 'si^fis ir’c^i ^irt^ 511 c^, t\Ciit% 
IJJICST Wtft 5tf5— (Tltl tvClffW I tof 'SRIC’TiCWfl ISItSf 'STWif 

<r*t«(*i c^twto I vfl to ifhu® c^ ntw f^i i to 

'flt ?»n c^ ^ c^ (Pf ^sfi ^irc»T« ^ 

'edi ^-t?to 5rtc5r to ton »Rf t’cnfwps ^srtc^, 

to toton^rt '®r cpck nf «w fto C5ft»re 'etrc^ ^ nt<j n’w 
c5fR to, ^R^ ^RP5 ’trto I 'srmtwn toi t^wto® (Ttc»r 
pfwn c»rfc^ cn^R n?ito mi »ii5R cwtwi <*tmR mi m i 

(to mto nv c^ *RT^5r5to (RH c?? ^tc»n mn i nwto 
wwcmi »<it ^’•11 nm®T il4w 'swfmi ^tntwn f^wttoit<^fc^ cnRw 
nwl JR, tvcntw toiw m’s i cn 

»Rn ^itc’f cnt ’itoi nciTto toptn totn c^ nti i «i 
cm^, ^siwtocmi cmn ^fwtoptnf msto wfsrtwn cnw muTOt 
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wwfrq WWK win WtlftCT? 

^ ^ Wf^rrtjl C5F3R1 Wtwt ^CT CWr 

wtcirt wt?! c«wt?r TOrsi cimw «ii^ ^ 

’PTO® »rr^ ^ I wlw«ii wiFf® wit ^ ^»[rw <rrr® ^ 

wtfti ^RrRf CTt iitwi '«ifwwH4 ?ti»il cm c^ *rtw?t 

^ 5Ti, wit c^ Ttfl w*w »rtw c5it I ^»ii f ^i tf ^wi i « i c«< 

^ftwRr ^ m ^ I ^ wt^NwRj ififlcw ^ww w^Riwi® 
c»rw ’fi^iOTir wRn c^ c?Tr?r WRi ^ fm *fm»r >Rtit cw'ct 
cm TO »flt TORT wa I wit a»[fi wiroa fwwca? 

¥tTO fwRt cwiwa ca-^rtnrtwa 5»i;c® wta aimti ftfirfw ajjma, 
ftf»ifw cw^fkw, wRr TORrti ftf»ifw wtm faf»rfw TOit ^ •, 
wRf wcw ^rw^rc*! ^roi ca ^ 1m TO wicw ^-cwiwa «rKi 
wal B^ai I aRrt cmw wtai fwwa amt a^ TO atai 
aar^ altcaa TOata wiwa wear *iiw cTO caeal atf ai i ctf^ 
TO ait cTOI, w*ri TO ♦tw w i 

ai^wi cm tsB f»fam faaroiwaai wfw ?ttTOr *RrRrewt#r 
TOaaaTOaea amwt m cwaai «« wiata TO^iww cat,--viit 
wita w^ ijTO cati wai-witiTOa ^ TOalcwt TOf%w 
catew Tow, aa can to wieaa TO cm TOa«i w’ca Jr 
t^TOtm TO wal caew tow ai i tot atewa wicat 
fmea I 

wiaewa wwlw (aa f aw t we aa 15*TO afwa alaroi? aaca wa, 
cat wwt cata wfa wta aiaa caft, wi to '«^to caia wfa 
caatca ’TO® a«al aaw aeaca ca, ftwilanlw ^*Hwl wata aewi 
faem w'tfw cawat TO fwi^ calew TOa ai i Jr faafawt aca 
wfaafaw faTO aatawia TOwaear wiata «ta#a acaeai 
wtfa «jaa wi^ Jr wiata a Uj’jw w aaai «rta *rfa*tf aca tiai 
tataaw cateal, f 5 ff^ catcai; fro cm tro catw-atwtatw 
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(Tfcw C5WtR f^\ 

TTs '« ^sTBjti’nr ir®? ^*rl wfwaR ’V’ni 
^ (fliR >w«icw ’(R ^tw? cwCT Tt^r 

*rw ^ i fkKWi 

yt^ic^ 'StOTir cwct ^ 

c? >1^ ^<CTnR wt? ^ ^ c^ yr 

«itr?r ^ <awl 

f^ f ^w r^r y ww ^ c?c»fir fr^fwt^inRr 

I «rfw«Rf5i w ^ 

wt^ c^ ’Wtii c^^5r*tf^ 

»R1^5nn 

f^OTH C<tC^ C^WtW ^(tsiin ^ f%R ^ C^WtR 

wm ^ wCT «iww wwnr f>rf»jRt ^ 

'sm ’rc<rr wtir 'a(Ni>i«im ^ 

»t1%3rt^«i f®wc?r wtw to® i ^ cy^w 

wt^rw® wtyrflwi <tti?f 5ii I wt?l5r 
cwcaf ’T?! 

cm ^W 2 ? c’WtW'e ^rt^rai 

^ (ym «rww® wtw^rcw ^rcw y y^fesi i <7«tCT« 

c^f yc?w yt*r ci'c^ 1 ^ yyffe wi ^ra, 

^TOW® wf^ wm wtTt^ «iiw CJrc»t® cTOfcsr 

ww ^ws ^’c?r ^fircw wtcw c?t*R*nr m^ ^ 

•, wtcw f»r^ lytw ^ri c«fticw i 

TKyyy® cyy^ to a-tot® ^t c ttgsi i y®Tt?r wt® 
^ wicf wto ytow w tovft i i yr^i y»iw %»pt, w to r «a^ 
c^, w wtoar yty wwu toi cro^ yjyft 
to I TOd c^-^ y»w yy to ^•iTOt ywy cyr 

to ^to, yy yam wto ’gyfto he is up to yr ^*iif, 
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wftrt I ^rwn ^ w^rtf5|*l, I by itself I 

wtw? ^ cf^ ^ *tf?^ti3ni itaf mm wmitw 

^ *wft?r wfwmR wmw i if? *ttc< 

«WCTlv fir w t fmB t M, nvn^rbu c»iic?iw ’ ii ww i wtm wfsii 
wtOTiT f»T m^rmfi fwi»o i 

wtwiT c»w wwj ft»T mtm fwt»o wni mwi 

mmitc? I wimn Iwtw imw wti 

ww%»i*» I wtf^r wtmir *w froi^ ^cmw, 

♦tfmrr*i «ft^ f^«tR, wm 

wtm wrm?f wtfwrcm^ wirm cwWiw 

cm^*n I «iit wtipf « m%m*i fwi wwt? 

wsr ifonr m i wtm?r mem mmr mw 
^vwfw-m^^ 5c»r%i ! wm fwtwra mwcn 

*te?i^ wtfsr mmi mw iNimw <w®w i 

4?^ m^m ^mm?! wrwtc? mtrn^ «tm wmfirw i 

(71 mwTc?f ^»fw?r*i ^ mmw fm»-mmr (7rt^*i « cmmmr •lew 
m<ti I ^*fm^ ?Re^ 1m<r% mm^ «iw 

<%?! mr mto mi f^, (Tiwm mw emm? mw? »mmfw^ 
mm-cMm^ m ^mew wtme^ f ^ grtme « ?i tTimmw m?^ emew 
mrf^ I «iimi f%, (71^ ^ miCT mt5f wtme^ ‘(P(wm?’?<r’ mm. 

w mar mm? m me»[ mm ^ emm^, 

»flmiiai i mm? ^ *n?5 mrtmtem? (7f? mf 

mm? mcmr ftwcmi ?wtmt mtrn (ti^ msi^ 
f??m ft*i I 

m?*! mem mwi mmr fNi <iimm?mm? mmw 
m?m? mmn t*im? -ii?^ «f?tR mr i w? ?tfe? (Twm cmem? 

mfapm? mrnw m«Rt ?r? mtm wi mm^ 

«flm»r-Ftm? mcN ^^mw? emw Ti^te* cm ^wtw? fmnr 
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c«rwf^ wtr® 

^ ^ i\K\ ^w^mi 

^1^ wt^fJTsi •tt'e^ ’Thi 311 1 ftw% wwir ^gym c *nr ^rt^?tc»i 
«n¥iw?r ^ c^ wtmi «ii^ 3^5 ^wfir f^wtH ^ ptWw 

*rRiw ^f%an>car^ 3^5 ^ ^p'ttOTi 

%?i wN c®il c’W’Ftw 15 C 5 (PTlt 

C^ C3R*I C^lwl I 

ju^ 3rr*Ri ^ni I C3i^ 3rr<Rtt5® *iww^ ^ 

wt?l3Fm 3^^ f^OT% 

ww? ®tc*r ^t3R-3reiii 3 r ^it3rrc«nr <m^ fsp^ ^rtwi i 
3it^5st^ 3(t!f^ c^tCT c’l^ 3 r #r c5ii^ 

^iHf t w ww *frfk!i ^ i5»Ri *tTf^ I 

311^ ^<rRc»T wtw 3r^t»i^ ^ ^ 

^ »£i^ 3rw ' 3 j»ic^ ; ®»rl 

3n 3ICWI fsrc^RT fwtc^ 

3itfirni-<^!t3Tm c»rr?i ^ 

3!r5jt3i 3i5«f ^ c^ wtif ^ ^ ^mrs 

5®*!? (Ti^tc^ ^:3r Ttc<r 3n, ^t?rfiRr 

«if^«tEf»n5 3rK<rrc;T of»it^ 3ir’c?r 

3n I ^f»t-nr»rfc3i wwrcH C3i^ ^?rff 

C3i|f taw ^mt?r 3FCT «ttf%i ^ «i«rr3i ^*1 

c<rF® ^»rt^wt5 ?W3ri ^srtf^ 'bjwj^ i '^ws ^I3rw tfl^rtprl 
^ «iT3mr c^rprt «tta^ ta i 

® iw>i»ui«<^ tf ^ ^ » c^tisfl wtc^ c^*! '^jrswi ta 

wtwf^i wT3rw ^c?rfw tart c^ ^^ttata^inre *ftwta 
ta ^rtrt ta?f% ^ ^% «rtrt cwtw ^wtartsrt w>rtrtt 
^Trtrt ^ ’ttta 3sipicf-, 3rt-ta ^~ta 

(rttcsii irtCT c5rtF c^^9tc« c<lrtti i tasw wtf^ «rt ^frt*l 
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<rtt»rT ^ mwT-«rT*i f^, ^-«rtCT 

'8rt?mr f^iCTJR c?r, ^iw c^tprt '5^ 

Pi’Hiiii'iw ^ *rfr8 to ^ 

^%t? «rtotc*t «rt*rft3i ^ >i^t^«rr?rtir 

c^ toto ^rt^'strr?! *wi 

^npiat ^PrpH?r topp^ ^ ^rww^ ^tf®wpi c^to 

JW\ WtF^ I 

«rrto, TO51 "sfto wi ^nr, ^ 

^f^-^RRi I ^ c^t^» '®itfv *i^!ns 

cwnsrsrst? ^ ?[C¥re ^ 1 
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EXAMINATIONS 


A Lecture delivered by Dr. W. A. Jetdpm, D.Sc., I.E.S. 
on Itt February 1936. 

Every thoughtful educationist has lus own ideals. Every controlling 
authwity in its policy expresses or should express what it considers to be the 
chief aims of the educational system for which it is responsible. Books without 
number have been written indicating what should be the object of education. 
TTiese have varied from the most utilitarian to the most idealistic. Different 
countries have biassed their aims in accordance with their national ideals and 
policies and different educationists have at various times to give practical 
expression to their theories. In practice, however, we find that in most countries 
of the world and in India in particular whatever may be the theoretical ideals 
prominent in the minds of both educationists and controlling authorities the 
dominating motive in education is to-day examiiutions. We educate not for 
life or culture or mployment, but for examinations. The extent to winch this 
is true varies of course throughout the different countries of the world, but it is, 
1 think, not unfair to say that in the average school in any country the dominating 
influence upon the school authority and the school work is not the ideals of the 
educationists, but the examination demands of those who have oxne to have 
in practice such a controlling influence upon school work. Frmn all sides there 
come donands that through an examinatirm a hall-mark shall be given to a boy 
or a girl which will enable outside authorities to judge of his or her capacity 
and ability. Univosities, Governments, local authorities, bu^ess firms and 
the world at large join ip demanding that this examination hall-mark and fetish 
shall be worshipped assiduously and universally. 1 am aware that there are 
excq>tions to this rule and that thore are both individuals and institutions 
who have revolted against this tyrannical control of our educational system, but 
it still remains a fact that in the main we are examination-controlled. If such 
is the case, and I think we must admit that it is, thm we must ask ourselves the 
question as to vdiether this consideratirm of ocaminations as all inqxntant is 
justified. When we have answered that question— and whatever be out answer 
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it will be clear that they mint be retained in tome or other'^he further quettkm 
ariset at to whether they are reliable. I have to>day choten thit at the 
tubject of my lecture became of the fact that in Bmgal at in other countriet 
ezaminationt are, I believe, rigidly becmning tyrannical and toul>deitroying 
mattert inetead of remaining, at they thould be, useful tervantt. 

I do not wish what I have said or shall say to be construed as an attack 
upon any particular body — Govemmoit, University or the schools themselves. 
We have drifted into the present condition of affairs partially through following 
the examples set in other countries and partially tlvough th«‘ tack of a co- 
ordinated and far-sighted policy developing the educational work of the country 
as an entity instead of leaving it discoimected and isolated units. No one 
party can be entirely blamed as no one party can be held entirely guiltless. 

Most of you, who are here gathered, are teachers or persons interested 
in the secondary schools of our province. You are aware as to how cmnpletely 
the Matriculation Examination dominates the whole life of the school. A 
school’s e£Eciency is judged very largely by the numba and percentage of 
successful candidates at the University exanunation. Even Government has 
been known to take Matriculation results as the criterion tqpon which a school 
is primarily judged. Paroots, guardians and the public generally are satisfied 
when the results are good ; they are dissatisfied when any suggestion is made 
that time, money and energy shall be devoted to activities not directly concerned 
with this mcamination. This dominance is mote prominent in this country than 
elsewhere because of the fact that unfortunately there are at present few 
avenues of employment c^>en to the boy who passes wholly or partially through 
the high school without having undergone University training. In the West, 
banks, industrial firms, commercial undertaking, fanning, etc., call for the 
employment of large numbor of youths who have undergone educatimi up to the 
high school stage, but who have not gone through the University. Many of 
the industrial firms indeed would regard a Univorsity training as a disqualification 
rather than as a qualificatimi. 1 am not certain that this has not had an healthy 
influence upon school life. It is true that some of these organisations are to-day 
dmnanding that the hall-mark of such trainh^ m the high schools shall be the 
Matriculatkm Certificate, but this is fmtunatdy not universal. The condition 
of affairs here is different. Rightly or wrongly, all parents aspire to seeing 
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their childroi throu^ the University course. They are aware that there u 
small proq>ect of success in life unless a boy shows himself to be hrinimrf not 
only m school, but also in the Univosity. The result is that secondaiy education 
has come to be regarded as a prq)aration for a University career rather than 
as a preparation f(x life. It is not surprising theref<»e that imder these dr- 
cumstances the neces^y for oisuring that maxinuun numba of boys pass 
Matriculation Examinati<m has had such a potent influence upon school life. 
The Matriculation Examination being a test of fitness f<n undergoing further 
training in academic studies, naturally the University has, following the lead 
given in England and elsewhere, moulded its Matriculation Examination up<Hi 
acadonic lines ; these lines being generally so drawn that they lead directly 
to further study in particular subjects. 

1 need hardly ronind you that, however, inq)ortant the problem of entering 
the Univeraty may be, acadonic knowledge in particular subjects is not the 
sole purpose for which education is devised and for which schools are ot> 
ganised. To only a small percentage of the boys or girls m a school will 
acadanic knowledge in particular subjects be of direct use in thdur after life. 
Even the profession in which it is of most use, namely, that of teachers, 
danands for its efficient practice qualities otha than those which of necesnty 
follow from the possession of detailed academic information. In otha pro- 
fasions the actual knowledge that is aftawads required is acquired, not during 
school days or even University days, but in the practice of the profession itself. 
The qualitia most useful to the avaage citizen — man or woman, both in their 
profesnons and in their nai-professionai life— are logical thinking, understand- 
ing, organising capacity, unselfishness, ability to see the otha man’s point of 
view, ability to lead when leadaship is demanded, willingness to ob^ when 
obedience is needed and above all an understanding of human relationsh^x — 
individual, family sod&l, national and international. These are the qualities 
which enta into every aspect of all hinnan liva and which are continuously 
exacised or should be continuously exercised by every adult. It follows that 
if education is to be of the greatest value, then drese qualhia should be 
develr^ed and that impatance enq>hanzed in our educational system. Few 
of you, I tlunk, will be inclmed to di^nite this point (d view, but yet, when 
we consida our jnresait sdtool syrtan with its fetish of ocaminalioas wo lealise 
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that the dominance which the lattar asiumed almoet mititdy prohibits the 
possil^ity of mganinng school life with a view specially to devdoping these 
paiticulai qualities. In so fai as examinations mean the exclusion of activities 
most suited for the developmoit diese qualities, they, instead of being assets, 
are definite hindrances to our educational work. This point of view, of course, 
is not original. It has been stressed rq>eatedly by educationists in many lands. 
Few thoughtful people disagree with k. We may well ask ourselves therefore 
how k is that tlus ideal has, in pradice, received such little suppmt and had so 
little influence upon school organiang authorities. It is due veiy largely, I 
think, to the fact that those who are most interested in secondary education and 
best fitted to know its aims and purposes have so little influence upon actual 
school policy. 

The University is primarily a University authrnity. It sees ks own needs 
and legislates accordingly. Parents, guardians and employing authorities follow 
the traditional point of view and have nmther the time nm the educational 
experioice to allow than to think more clearly upon the problem. The vast 
competkive system into which the world’s nations and communities have drifted 
— 1 might almost say hopelessly drifted — demands that human beings shall be 
labelled as possessing certain qualities in the same way that commercial articles 
are guaranteed as reaching certain standards. It is the donand for this labelling 
which justifies an examination. Tliat such labelling has its use cannot be denied, 
but what is forgotten is, that while the qualities of commercial productions can 
be accurately and sdoitifically classified, the diffaent aq>ects of human cspacky 
cannot be easily and indeed in many cases even approximately accurately asses- 
sed. Knowing this, how is k that we have come to regard a studoit who has 
passed an examination as satisfactorily prq>ared and one who has failed as un- 
satisfact<»y? That the belief has persisted so long indicates that thae is a 
certain amount of truth in k, and I do not wish to intimate that this point of 
view is without its justification. In the main it is true. The passing of an 
examiantion does coimote a certain content of knowledge, and persevaapce and 
ability to convey to others one’s own thoughts. That is what k is inferred by 
statement that an oaminatkm is a good servant. 

Your and my main tadc » not that of finding justification for the abolition 
of examniations but rather that of convincing people that thae is otha taluiMe 
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works to be done and that the real work in a school is not necessarily OHUiected 
with the particular examination at the end of a school career, but is the steady 
character-forming, vision-widening, understanding and in^iring work which 
dhould go on within the class room, in the playground and in the child’s 
activities throughout the whole of childhood and adolescent life. 

This apect of educational W(»k needs to be particularly onphanzed in 
this country. Nearly all the external pressure which is Ivought to bear upon 
questions of educational devel<^mait act in oat direction — that direction is 
towards the examination goal. It is all the more essential therefore that you, 
who have a wider vision, should use your influence and your knowledge to 
ensure that other aspects of school life are not neglected and that mraminatioiu 
are relegated to their proper position — that position bang a comparatively un- 
important one. 

Having emphasized the relative uninqmrtance of examinations, let me 
state without reservaticm that in some form or other they are indispensable. 

There are few educationists, no matter how idealistic their standpoint may 
be, who would advocate the abolitimi of examinations as a practical measure. 
They must still persist and find a place in our educational system. It is all the 
more essoitial thaefr^e that if examinations must be retained — and I do not 
think that any other course is possible — then they must be so understood and so 
wganised as to guarantee that they are performing their functions ^cioitly. 
There have lately been many oiquiries into the coiduct of ruminations and the 
result of those enquiries have, to say the least, been very disquieting. Those 
of us who have had considaable expoience as examines and who have taken 
the trouble to analyse and investigate rramination results have known fw some 
time that when unmodified they are extremely umeliable and that there are 
many factors which aflect their trustwothiness. We know with certainty that 
not infrequently rraminatiois fail to do adequately the work which they are 
supposed to do. If through examinations we attempt and pretnd to give a 
certain hallnnark inq>l3nng definite standards of ability and knowledge, dien 
unless we can guarantee that the hall-muk is genuine, it is clear that our work 
as examiners m controllers of examinatirms is useless. There has recently b<^ 
curganised a very thorough enquiry carried out through the Intonadonal Institute 
Examinations Enquiry Committee in different countries of tlm world. The 
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Cnmnittee req>onsible for the investigation m England has summarised and 
published its conclusions in a book called "An Examination of Elxaminations." 
The concluaons have not rnily aeated great interest, but have raised storms of 
controvmy which will not easily be stilled. That is all to the good. We 
may disagree with smne of the conclusions, but many of their revelations are 
so startling that it is certain that eventually considerable modifications of present 
examination systems and methods must come. The book is now available for 
general readers (I have seen a copy in this Exhibition) and will well repay 
perusal. 1 do not fU’rqxise therefore to refer in detail to many oi their con- 
clusions. My purpose will perhaps best be served by drawing your attention 
to the more important facts of examination theory. There are three main 
aspects of examinatioiu to which I wish to draw your attention. First, what is 
the purpose of a particular examination? Secondly, is the examination so 
devised that that purpose can be carried out? Hiirdly, is the examination so 
conducted that it may be considered reasoiubly satisfactory? 1 shall deal with 
these points in this order. 

There are two chief types of exmnination. The first type is that which 
attempts to ascertain the capacity of a candidate and the contents of his 
knowledge in order that he may be classified educationally and intellectually 
as having reached a certain standard. Elxamples of this t}ipe of examination 
are the Matriculation and all University Elxaminations. Of course, in this 
category mraminations differ very materially as to their nature. One may, 
for example, merely test the amount of knowledge that a candidate has 
acquired. Such knowledge consists mainly of facts and theories. Another 
may lay more empham upon understanding and less upon facts. The examina- 
tirm may be designed to test the fitness of the candidate to proceed to another 
course of study or to undertake wmk demanding certain technical prr^micy. 
The main feature of this examination is that it is not competitive. Theoretically, 
all the candidates taking the lamination may pass with First Qass Honours 
or on the contrary may fail. One man’s success does not necessarily imply 
another man’s failure. 

The seoMtd type of mraminations is the purely competitive one in ^^ach 
no attempt is made to classify or determine the ability of mdividual candidates, 
but in which it is desired definitdy to find out who is the best. Examinatioos 
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of tlw type are Qvil Service and Scholarship EiaWiiaatHMis. In general, the 
aim of a cmnpetitive ezaminatimi is to ascertain winch candidates have the 
greatest inhaat ability. This fact is not usually appreciated and only too 
frequoitly examinatimis of the con^)etitive type tend to becmne examinations 
as to the extent of acquired knowledge rather than a discriminating process 
designed to discover the ablest candidate. This may be made clear perhaps 
by a reference to the Gvil Service Elxamination. As carried out, what often 
detomines a candidate’s chance of success is the aggregate marks obtained in 
the study of special subjects. A knowledge of these particular subjects will 
in practice be of little value to the candidate in the work he will have to under- 
take as a Qvil Servant. It is lus gmeral intdligence, his capacity to learn 
and the capacity to make use of knowledge that will then be tested. Does an 
advanced examination in Phyacs, English Law or Physiology, to quote only 
a few, d^ermine tins? I think not. 

These two types of examinations are fundamentally different in thdr 
purpose and should be designed and conducted accmdingly. in the first type 
it is generally essential to make certain that a candidate has a knowledge of 
certain facts and theories and is in a position to apply that special knowledge in 
actual practice. Medical examinati<ms, engineering examinatiims and the 
ordinary subjects in which a teacher may have to give instruction illustrate this 
point. There are many difficulties associated even with this type of examina- 
tirm, but the problmns that they raise are in general simpler than those arising 
from the con^>etitive type. Usually, it is possible to classify fairly accurately 
the majority of candidates. Border line cases do occur and are difficult, but as 
a rule an examiner knows with reasonable certainty the classificaticm into which 
an individual candidate should fail. As will be shown later even here the 
greatest care has to be exercised if justice is to be done and grave errms occa- 
sionally occur, but the difficulties do not sq^ear to be insupaable. In com- 
petitive examinatKms it is otherwise. 

Our prc^lem here is not that of pladng. individual candidates in certain 
broad classes, but that of accuratdiy placing them in mder of merit so that the 
candidate who is the best frmn the point of view of die paiticidar puqiose for 
which mcaminatkm u designed dudl cmne out on top. Every exammer is 
aware that it is quite inqiossible to place candidates in ixrder ment vHIth 
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cortaioty and that all that can be ocpected is to mininuse the uncertainty and 
eliminate some of die more glaring causes of injustice. In a con^ietitive 
examination the two chief sources of uncertainty are : — 

(1) the defects arising frmn the fact that candidates are examined in 

diffaent subjects and that it is extremely difficult to give marks 
useful for comparison in subjects so entirely different as for 
example Sanskrit and Chemistry; 

(2) the unreliability of the examiners. 

As to how impcHrtant the first source of defect is may be understood by a 
brief discussirm of, for exa^^>le, Civil Service Examinations conducted by 
Government. In those examinations as you are aware candidates as well as 
bdng cammed in compulsory subjects must choose a number of optional ones. 
These opdonal subjects offer a wide choice and although some are more 
frequently taken than others, the range is such that candidates have to be com- 
pared who have been tested in subjects so widely differoit as English, Phyncs, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Law, Geography, Physiology, etc. Now while it 
is not possible in the case of any one paper, takoi by a few students, to say 
that the standard of marking obtaining in one is eaner or more favourable to 
the candidates than the standards adopted in another, an analysis of the marks 
obtamed by a large number of candidates for a period of years does indicate 
any obvious inequalities in standards which may exist. When for example it 
is found that over a period of five years in subjects which have been taken by 
a large numba of candidates in each year the average percentage obtained over 
the whcde period is approximately 50 per emit, in (me and 30 per cent, in the 
other, then it is clear that the ^aminos in the former subject are demanding 
a much lower standard of attainment from their candidates than the examiners 
in the latter. As the students come from different institutions and represent 
every range of capacity, it is certain that their average inherent ability will be 
much the same and theref<ne their average marks should approximate. The 
iiqustice arising from this is obvious. As the maximum number of marks 
allotted to eacb subject is 300, the student taking the fenmer starts with a 
definke advantage at least 60 marks. Thu is more than sufficient entirdy 
to chtt^^e the order of success of candidates. It is clear that where the number 
oi canSdates taking pqien in ai^ one year u large, the standards of marking 
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can be Inrought to reascmable equality by adjusting all the marks in particular 
subjects so that the averages are the same. This is not practicable, however, 
in the case of subjects which are (^ered by a few candidates. Those few 
candidates may be specially good at specially bad, and it is quite unfair to 
adjust their average to that of the average of otha subjects. This difficulty, 
therefore, remains one which cannot be entirely eliminated and which may in 
certain years result in the success of candidates bong determined not by thdr 
ability, but by the particular subjects which th^ have chosoi. The whole 
aim of the examination may thereby be defeated. 

The attention of all mcamination bodies has of course been brought to 
this particular point and generally an attmpt is made to minimise its effects. 
The introduction of viva voce ocaminations in which marks are allotted for 
general intelligence, general knowledge and personality together with the 
presence of compulsory subjects which must be taken by all candidates does 
something towards removing the danga arising frmn the inclusion of optimial 
subjects. This expedioicy cannot, however, ronove the danga entirely, and 
I am not sure personally that the object of a comp^itive examination like the 
Civil Service would not be best served by intelligence tests, viva voce mcamina- 
tions in compulsory subjects and, in lieu of the marks allotted to optitmal 
subjects, a cmisideration of the candidate's scholastic career. 

This aspect of examination is one that is worthy of further discussion, but 
time will not allow more dialled consideration. 

There is one type of competitive exammation which in advanced countries 
has during r^ait years undorgone very considerable change. That is the 
examination which seeks to determine not so much the content of knowledge 
acquired by students, but to indicate those who have capacity and inheroit 
ability. The scholardiip examinations which are held throughout England at 
age 1 1 for entrance to a secuudary school and those scholarships which are given 
for pursuing a University course are aaminatkms in which primarily the inteUi' 
gence of a student is concerned and only secondarily the qctent of the 
knowledge which he has {xeviously acquired. In a book by C. W. Valoitine 
called "The Reliability of Examinations," this problem has bera discussed in 
detail. Valuable information is there given showing how the after-careers of 
scholar8h4>-holders in schools and colleges justify or otherwise tbeir s^ecticHi. 
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reveal the fact that in the former purely academic knowledge type of 
examination a large number of student* obtamed scholarsh^^ who, judging 
from their subsequent carea, dxmld not have done so. Moreover, an analysis 
of the relative merits of the students, to whom scholarships wae awarded as 
judged by their after-careers, reveals the fact that the order of merit in one was 
not a reliable indication of their success in a secondary career. The results 
there given prove conclusively that for various reasons a purely acadonic 
examination in contents of knowledge of various subjects is far front a reliable 
guide as to the capacity of students. This is not to be wondered at when we 
consider that the students come from different types of homes, have been taught 
by different teachers and have been given differoit facilities by way of special 
preparation for the examination. Such an examination favours cramming and 
places at a disadvantage a student who has had the misfortune of being in an 
unsatisfactory school. Intelligence tests have in part been incorporated in nuuiy 
of these examinations in recent years and a following up of the careers of those 
students who have been selected under these new omditions shows quite con- 
clusively that such tests are a far more reliable guide to the real abilities of the 
students than is the normal type of examination. If, therefore, it is the purpose 
of an examirution to discover the real inherent intellectual capacity of a student 
and the probability as to its being worth while q>ending public money upon his 
further education, then the examination must, if it is to be reasonably discrimi- 
nating, depart from the normal stereotyped text-bode type and include some 
tests f<Hr which he will not be able to prepare and which will be dependent 
upon his powers of understanding and intellect. There is a great scope for the 
incorporation of these in some form or other in examinations in this country. 

I shall now pass on to what is perhaps the most inqxntant and certainly 
the most contentious aspect of examinations. This is the unreliability of 
examiners. It has long been known that if a particular examination paper is 
submitted to a number of diffaent examiners then the assessment of the value 
of the paper will vary. The variations are not necessarily within small limits. 
Th^ are less in smne subjects than others, but in certain cases may be so widely 
different as to result in a candidate being failed by one examiner while given a 
First Class by others. The publkaticm of the bode "An Ex a m i n a tio n of 
Examinatiwis” with details of the experiment carried out has definitdy proved 
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what has beoi known to a number of educationists for smne time past. What- 
ever may be the crhicisms that may be leveled against dieir methods of enquiry 
or against the conclunons which th^ draw from individual experiments, the 
main facts are indisputable. Perhaps, it may be of value to quote some cri 
thor results. A number of School Certificate papas which had been assessed 
as equal and given with same number of marks in the actual examination were 
submitted to difiarent oaminers. These araminos were all aq>eriaK:ed and, 
as far as could be determined, reliable. Their marks varied from 21 to 70. 
Moreover, 1 2 months later these examinos were again asked to mark the same 
scripts; their marks differed very materially from those which they allotted cm 
the first occasion and in one case an examina’s mark differed by no less than 30 
from his previous marking. As the maximum was %, tlus indicated a devia- 
tion of nearly 33 pa cent, in one individual animate of a particular papa 
when examined it on two occasions. 

From the examination which m France corre^nds to Matriculation three 
papers which had been assessed as modaate in quality and given the same 
marks wae re-examined by numba of eiperiaiced examinos. The first prq>a 
was given males varying from 4 to 32, the second from 12 to 64 and the third 
ban 1 6 to 56. Tbe maximum mak was 80. 

Elxaminations in History, Latin, French and Emglish seem to be 
particulaly susceptible to personal opinirm and variation with diffaent 
examiners. In English out of 48 papers sent up one examina failed 19, passed 
12 and gave 17 credits, while anotha examina failed only one, passed 16, 
gave 27 aedits and 4 special aedits. Pahaps the most important revelation 
which has come through this detailed investigation is the fact that a comparison 
of the avaage muks givoi by diffaent examinas is no criterion whateva of 
their variability of making with regad to individual candidates. In most 
subjects the avaages toid to be the same. It is only whoi we study their 
distributiai between the diffaent candidates that we realise how ortremely 
variable is their judf^nenft of particula papers. As it is the individual muks 
which ae of in^Mxrtance m determining a candidate’s qualificatkm aid success 
in the competitive examinarimi, it b cleu that we have graft reasons to doubt 
vriietha, as conducted at present, our examination results do tefieet the real 
relative abilitia of the students. Moreova, tins uncertain^ of assessment of 
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exammees, although minimued to a cettain extent by making allowances and 
mutual discussbn, cannot be entirely eliminated. It extads even to oioa ooce 
examinations conducted by Boards of Examiners. A study of the tffoa tfoce 
examination results of various examining Boards mcluding that of the Gvil 
Service Commissioners makes it quite clear that Boards of Examiners are almost 
as liable to be wrong in thdr assessment as is an individual examiner when 
marking an individual paper. In the previously mentioned enquiry two separate 
Boards of distinguished and experienced examiners varied considerably in thdr 
estimates and classification. Some of the methods which art’ followed for 
obviating the difficulties here mentioned may briefly.be discussed. Many 
examining authorities issue to their examiners detailed instructions which attempt 
to fix a standard and give guidance as to the type of answer which is required. 
In certain cases these are very detailed but must of necessity be chiefly con- 
coned with points of fact. Such instructimis cannot entirely eliminate the 
private individual judgment of the examiner with regard to such questions as 
that of style, literary merit and theoetical discussions. Then again certain 
authorities, for example the German Govonment, do not believe in the holding 
of general examination conducted by an external authority, but prefer that the 
examination of candidates leaving school shall be conducted by some school 
authority together with a representative of the Government. The judgment 
of the teacher therefore upon the studoits* work throughout the year is brought 
to bear upon the final assesanoit. This would appear to be a satisfactory 
syston, but is quite obviously only applicable to the non-competitive type of 
examination and merely classifies those who have reached certain desirable 
standards. Moreova, it depends upon the reliability of teachers and head- 
masters and even in Germany has been opposed by University authorities as 
resulting in the admission of students not sufficiently well qualified to benefit 
materially from a Univosity course. It does, however, indicate a possible line 
of development. A third method which can be followed with proqpects of 
success, particularly in elementary examinatimis, is that of setting a type of 
questkm for which there is mily one cnrect answer. It means in general the 
tq>lacement of a small number of broad questions by a very large number of 
narrow questicms dealing wiUi individual points. 

Time will not allow of an adequate discussion regarding the way in which 
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these aq>erunent8 may lead to the desired aid. It is my object merely to 
udroduce you to the question so that smne of you might begin 
and thinking about the problon in your own schools. So far in Bengal we 
have merely tried to follow the stereotyped and somewhat old-farmed 
examinatioiis commonly inrevalent the world over. These are now definitely 
su^iect and in all pwobability destined for radical reform. 

If I have succeeded in arousing your interest in this problem, then the 
object of my lecture is fulfilled. 
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TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

A Ledme dtUoerti by Mm MacArihitr, on td Fehmary 1936. 
lidroiatMon. 

The test of English teaching is the amount of enjoyment the children get 
out of the classes. Therefore the purpose of this paper is to discuss m^hods 
which I personally have found make an English class a pleasure both to teacher 
and children. 

Every child finds its enjoyment in doing things for itself ; therefore eyes, 
ears and lips should be brought into service {t<m the start. 

Listemng and imitating stage. 

The first lessons in English diould take the form of talks about conaete 
things that the child sees around him. All that is said should be colloquial and 
not literary. It is wise not to trust to the inspiration of the moment but prepara- 
tuMi should be made beforehand. Another point to rmember is to avoid the 
use of Bengali, even when the childroi do not undorstand. The great thing is 
to let the childr«a hear English so that they can absorb the sound of it — the 
exact meanings of words will come lata. After listening to the sentences they 
can be repeated by the children. 

Object Drill, 

Begin Mrith objects in the classroom, names of parts of the body, fruit, 
trees, flowers. Sentences can begin m a variety of ways— e.g. This is - - - It 
is - - - That is - - - Tliose are - - - . These are - - - After the teacher has 
given a few sentences the children should be given a chance to use the sentences, 
indicating the objects concerned. Later the teacher can p(^ to the objects 
while the children suf^ly the names. 

Picture Drill. 

Take any picture which is clear not too full of d^l. Our first question 
could be — What can you see? — and every answer must cmi^ of a coiiq>Iete 
sentence in which the words of the question should be used as far as pos^le. 

The answers to begm with will take these forms — 

I can see 

I see a 

In the picture 1 see a 
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Hiree fonns of senteoces have been leant and there will be great com- 
petitkm to use them. 

Now we can vary the questicMi — ^What is it ? Who is this? What are 

these? Who are these? 

Thus we have added four more. 

The next questions may be — ^How many? Where? 

In this way the children build their own sentences, e.g. 

I can see tluee people. 

They are in the shop. There are many toys. 

They also lean to ask each other questimis and answer them. E.g. Is there 
a man in this picture? No, there is not. 

This will cover sufficient ground to carry on a conversation about things 
which the children see around themr-^ the class room — at iKune — in the 
playing field. 

We have already ragaged the eyes, ears and lips and it ronains for them 
to lean to use their hands in writing the sentences which th^ have cmnposed. 
They will choose the sentences for themselves and read thm out when written. 
This gives them all a chance of showing some originality and also of correcting 
one smothers mistakes. Nothing gives them more pleasure than to find mistakes 
in <Hie anothers work. 

Descripiiom. 

We now reach the next stage which is the description of a picture giving 
only the necessary words with which to build their saitmces. This is valuable 
constructive work and should never be allowed to deteriorate into merely 
learning the sentence by heart. Herein lies a vihd principle. No text-book 
has yet been used and no mngle word has bear learnt frmn a book. Each child 
is composing his own text-book of sentences as it goes on, and each sentence is 
learnt first and written afterwards which is exactly the of^>osite of the Text- 
Book method. If the descriptive method is used correctly each individual diild 
will produce an entirely different spoVeia or written cmnposition on the same 
picture. In addition it will be found that eadi child works at its own pace and 
should thaefore be given a picture of his own. This ensures unaided effort, 
prevents copying, brings in the spirit of conq)etition and shows eadi child’s 
capacity. 
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The new words are Mnritten at the side. These should be learnt first and 
then the answers should be written. There is no need to translate any of the 
words into the Vernacular because the objects are indicated. The child will 
see the meanings of the words without being told. He will however have to 
be taught the English pronunciatim of each word before he starts work. The 
children find great enjoyment and pride in sedng who can finish the largest 
number of cards in a period. 

Imfierative Drill. 

In the first instance commands should be given by the teacher and obeyed 
by the whole class when convenient, or by a chosen child when this is not 
possible. At least five minutes of evory period during the first two years 
should be given up to this. The teacher should set out to each one new word 

in each period, e.g. The word *Show’ could be taken. Show me your 

book slate pencil Show your book to Amar etc. or another 

example. — ‘near* — Stand near the door... the table Sit near Put 

your hand near 

As a variation the children can give commands to one another. 
Conoersetiort. 

This is the Einglish which a boy really needs when he leaves school and 
by this method a good foundation can be laid together with much enjoyment 
for the whole class. Childroi will most readily discuss cunent events in the 
school, such as the latest football match, examinations. Prize Day and other 
functions, visitcw to the school. This also gives endless scope for General 
Knowledge talks if the children know that their questions will receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing. One day on going into a class-room 1 was greeted with the 
questimi, “Is it true that trains run underneath the ground in London?" — this 
led to main discussions not only in that class but in another which demanded 
information oa the subject too. Lantern talks, school outings give plenty of 
opportunities for discussion afterwards. A train journey or a picture of a 
train, leads to discussion on the steam engine, use of rignals, various occupations 
etc. 

Along ivith this care should be taken over pronunciarim. This also can 
be made more interesting by putting marks over the syllable to be empharised. 
Every boy begins Geography & History in the junior School. The i»onun- 
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ciati(Mi of words remains m the monory whoi the word has been seen with 
accent marked. 

To tins should be added Dictation-making it into the form of a cmn- 
pedtion. It is useless to give this unless mistakes are corrected and as this takes 
rime I usually let the childroD write their mistakes at hmne. Our boys are 
very keen on Dictation and in writing out mistakes and in tome classes 1 am 
greyed with an eaga “Dictation”) each day when I enter the room. Either 
that or “Are you going to look at our corrections”? 

Anotha point to be considered is to what extent children should be taught 
to learn things by heart. The answer, to my mind is, as much as possible as 
long as it is learnt through the ear and not from the printed page. Recitations, 
and nnall plays are always welcomed. Gramophone records may be pressed 
into service — ^whon the children will learn Nursery Rhymes and short poems by 
unconscious assimilation — ^which is the best method of getting things by heart. 

My last point deals with the Text-Book. Gfeat care should be used in 
the selection. Personally I prefer Michael West’s style of book — not because 
I have any financial interest in it but because of the following reasons which 
should be omsidered whoi a Text-Book is being chosen. 

(1) A child’s vocabulary ought to be developed gradually fr<»n the lowest 
to the highest stage. 

(2) No unnecessary wmds ought to be introduced and the vocabulary 
should be confined to words in common use. Constant, though not wearying 
use of words and phrases during a period of years diould ensure that they are 
remembered f<Hr life. 

(3) But pahaps the most valuable part of series like tins is the Composition 
bode which correspemds with each class book. All kinds of exercises demanding 

tl^ght are given. E.G. The children have learnt the word “now” 

They then answer these quesdems Is living now? 

King Gemge 
King Edward 
your mother 
your mother’s mother 

or the word glass. 

Show me some thing made of glass. 
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Is this paper made of glass? 

Is all glass white? 

Take this bit of glass. 

Lode through this piece of glass. 

Give a bit of glass to your friend. etc. 

This kind of word drill is always enjoyed because it contains the com- 
petitive element, and there is always the hope that the person chosen won’t 
be able to do it. Most teachers find it difficult to interest the children in the 
application of what th^ have learnt bom the text. This style of book gets over 
this difficulty most successfully. 

The Gimposition book also introduces Substitution Tables. These are 
particularly valuable and can be compiled by any teacher using any book. 
Here again, if the table is used orally each child’s desire is to be able to 
produce the last sentence of which no one else had thought, or if wiittoi wmk 
is done each hopes to write the most sentences. 

There is no time to-day to develop the use of a text-book. Two points only 
I would en^hasise — dramatise the stories and poems you read and encourage 
silent reading. Here again West helps us as each Text-Book has a supple- 
mentary Reader. This need not be bought by the boys. School Library copies 
can be used. The stwies in this are based on the vocabulary already learnt. 
The books can be given to the children who read silently and then do the 
exercises on the story. Dramatising leads easily to the composition of a written 
play by the class which can be perfmmed on Prize Day and the silent reading 
should always end with s<xne expressimi work. 

Our last heading should be examinations. This should present no 
difficulty if the child has been taught to enjoy its work. The younger the class 
the greater the number of questions required for the mcamination. This kind of 
piq>er gives no scc^e to a boy who merdy learns his Text-Bo<dr by heart but 
is a test as to whether he can make i»actical use of the English he has been 
reading. 1 think you will all agree with me that this should be the main purpose 
which every teacher ought to have in mind. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPOKEN ENGLISH TO BENGALI 

CHILDREN. 


Ledwte gioen at the Bengal EduoAion Week by Reo. C. Milford 
on 1st February 1936. 

In the future new methods and resources such as the use of {gramophones 
and broadcasting may revolutimise our teaching of spoken English; but in orda 
to make this lecture thoroughly practical I shall to><lay only suggest some ways 
in which the pronunciation of Ejiglish can be improved with our present 
resources. 

The first question is, What are we to teach? There is to-day a ddinite 
dialect of English spoken in Bengal, just as there is a distinct dialect spoken 
in Scotland and America. Dr. Michael West says that tlm fact must be 
recognised and accq>ted. In his thesis on “Bilingualism in Bengal” he writes 
“It is not necessary for us to begin the Bengali’s course in English by a labwious 
effort to make him pronounce English exactly like an Englishman .... We 
may be satisfied if he pronounces it correctly and consistently according to the 
facilities of his own language.” 

Dr. West takes as his chief critaion of conectness the test of intelligibility. 
The Boigali weaker of English must be undostood by those whose native 
tongue is Engli^. This test would rule out certam cunent pronunciations by 
Bengalis which tend to confuse pairs of words which should be distinguished ; 
e.g. “bird” and “bard”, “seat” and “sit” are often pronounced exactly 
alike by Boigali children. But this test again brings us face to face with 
other difficulties. To v«diom are we to be intelligible? 1 recently heard an 
English boy completely puzzled by the word “encourage” when ^ken to 
lum by a highly educated Bengali, who put lightly too much onphaas on the 
first and last vowels, (in’cmridge would more or less represent the standard 
English pronunciation.) On the other hand if I say “world war” in my natural 
I»(munciati<m to a class of first year College studoits, they look at me in blank 
{istcnishiQent. The only practicable aim seons to be to reduce s<»ne of the oiore 
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glaring divergences between the two styles of speaking, so that more and mcNre 
what is intdligible to one group may also be intelligible to the other. 

A book has recently bear published called “English Speech for Ariatic 
Students” (H^er & Sons) written by a teacher of English in Malaya. He 
distinguished eight main types of error in the English speech of Asiatic students. 
Of these, mght are applicable to Bmgali students, and 1 shall deal in this 
lecture with the substance of five of these, grouping them under two main 
heads. 

1. Confusion between long and short Dowels. 

This is specially c<»nnK>n in the case of the sound “i“, because in Bengali 
the l^ers ^ and ^ are not clearly distinguished in speaking, while in 
English there is a strongly marked diffaence between the riiort vowel m “sit” 
and the long in “seat”. The point merges in a striking way when an English 
word is naturalised in Bengali ; in the line from Rabindranath Tagore’s 

tW, 5m ^ f 

the two vowels of are hardly distinguishable, whereas in “decree” 

it is very marked, the seccmd vowel being strongly accented and lengthened. 
This point is important because confurion of the sounds may often lead to a 
confurion of the sense. Thus we may hear the Bengali boy say “I made the 
journey in a big sheep, or “the bad boy was bitten by his father”. Perhaps 
it is the lengthening of the short sound which strikes the English ear most 
fmrcibly ; “Eef he comes een, aric him to seat down” ; but the shortening of 
the long sound is as cmmnon, and perhaps even mme difficult to correct. At 
this time of year one hears much of displays of “physical fits” ; and the 
monbets of a class which 1 was recently coaching in reciuuion of Shakespear 
persisted in saying “Oh Slip, Oh gmitle Slip, Nature’s soft nurse.” 

This latter type of error, the shortening of long vowels, is very common 
also m the case of other sounds, q)ecially those loi^ vowels which in Southern 
EnglUi are always pnmounced as diphthongs, though not so ^It. Thus the 
Bengali b(^ confuses “met” and “mate”, “pet” and “pate”, not realising 
that the second of each pair is (nonounced with a l<mg diphthong, “me>it”. 
Many orilege studols are specially c<mfused by “test” and “taste”, the 
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more so as their meamiigs approximate so closely in certain context. The same 
thing applies to the vowels in “go”, “home” which are always long 
diphthongs — “gou”. It is however good Scotch to pronounce these words 
with a pure vowel, like the Bengali “o“ sound, but in that case the vowel 
must be given plenty of length. 

II. The other main group of enors is concerned not so much with the 
separate sounds as with their use in connected speech. It con^rises : Faulty 
stress and rhythm — ^in particular absence of sufficiently emphatic stress. 

Bound up with this is Ooerempha^ of unstressed vowels. 

Incorrect- intonation, — ^in particular lack of sufficient variety in intimation. 

These points are probably the most fundammital from the point of view 
of intelligibility ; but they are difficult to deal with and are more or less i{^ored 
in most of the text>books. 

{N.B. This part of the lecture is impossible to rq>roduce in prmt without 
the use of the phonrtic script and other special notation ; a bare summary only 
of the points is therefme given.) 

One of the characteristic features of English is its very strong accent or 
stress; moreover almost every important wmd has a stress, whereas in Beigali 
there is generally q)eaking only one main stress in each clause. The result of 
this is that all the short vowels in unstressed syllables are reduced to an 
indistinct “neutral” sound. This is in many ways regrettable ; it leads to 
hopeless confuuon of the sound system in such pairs of words as “photograph” 
and “phonography” ; and eloquence is helped by giving full value to the 
'first and last syllables of such words as “conviction”, instead of pronouncii^ 
it in the English way, **knvikshn”. But failure to gra^ this stress system 
is certainly one of the things which often makes it difficult for Englishmen to 
understand the Englidr of foreigners. 

With the strong stress goes a strongly marked rhythm. In the soitences 
“This is the house that Jack built** and “This is the house that Robinscm 
built**, the emphatic word ‘*Jack** will occuj^ almost muictly the same time 
as the word “Robinson** incite of its two extra syllables. 
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Lastly, English is characterised by sharp and sudden rises and falls of 
the intonation, or musical pitch of the voice, for the indicatkm of stress, 
emphasis, craitrast etc. In Bengali the intonation toids to be kept much more 
on one level. This tends to give an air of monotony to a Bengali’s reachng or 
of English, and it sometimes also makes it difficult to convey the 
proper sense. It is posrible to give some fairly simple general rules for English 
intonatKm. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

The Farm 

By Mr. H. F. Miller. 

Following on Mr. Dewey’s remark as to the necessity of raising the 
common conception of the importance of the work of the Agricultural Teacher 
to a par vnth that of the Classical and Mathematical teachers, 1 should like 
to emphasise the necessity of raising the dignity of another a^ect of the subject, 
the dignity of labour. In any School where it is not thought proper for the 
Agricultural Teacher to tuck up his dhootie or shorts, gird himself with a 
gamcha, and descend with his students into the uninviting mud of the rice- 
field, there to labour alongside his boys, the teaching of Agriculture might as 
well cease forthwith. In my own School, 1 have found it of great value to get 
alongside my boys in their everyday tasks, hoeing and weeding, planting and 
reaping, in all the activities of that great man, the farmer. 

In Agriculture as in all other occupations of Mankind, it is the man with 
initiative and imagination who makes a success of the life mto which he finds 
himself thrown. Therefore it is the duty of those in charge of Agricultural 
Schools to see that there is none of that parrot-like learning which is so common 
in the Schools of this country. In planning the individual plots, for instance, 
though the teacher must be prepared with suggestions, it is his primary duty 
to draw from the boys their ideas as to what is to be grown, it is not the slightest 
use saying to the boys, “Now the hot-season is coining, you must plant mie 
row of ladies fingers, one row of notu shak, one row of brinjals — mid so <».“ 
Nor is it any use teaching boys that they must plant certain things at certain 
seasons, as it were by the calendar, too much attention is paid to the “Panji” 
as it is by the ryot. By inculcating the habit of thinking ahead, such seasons as 
the presoit abnormally dry one, while ruinous from the financial point of view, 
can be turned into real i^^rtunities for teaching. 

The inculcatkm of initiative in the thiiddng through of utuations as they 
arise, and the planning of unusual crisping was well donimstrated this year 
on our farm, when a catch-cn^ of wheat was planted on the land prqiared for 
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tke, whoi the rain proved too scanty for the tranq>lanting of rice. Here 
imagination plays a big part too. none of our boys knew that seed wheat had 
no hudc, as is the case with seed paddy, and the atta shop as a source of seed 
occurred to very few boys. But as a result of being set to think about these 
problems, the boys themsdlves suggested the irrigation of a unall plot of land, 
and the planting of an early crop of jhinga and ucchay. This seems in the 
way of being a success. Questioning of the boys in regard of the planting 
of certain other plots, 3rielded the suggestimi that more sugarcane be planted, 
and this is being done. 

In planning the farm, attention must be paid to local demand. H«re 
in Kaurapukur we are near enough to the Calcutta market to make it our chief 
sales area, and the planting of sugarcane fits in well with this a^ect of the 
problem too. Other aops which we have found profitable are papaya, banana 
(for curry), potol, and fodder grasses. 1 believe that much mmiey could be 
saved by ensiling the fodder grasses, and selling one’s straw for thatching. 
Similarly paddy may be better fed to ducks, and the ducks sold fat. In districts 
like ours where thieving is very difficult to check, mangoes are often more 
profitable when picked unripe and made into chutn^. Jute, made into string 
and sold as such, is more pr(ffitable than raw jute, and affords an off-season 
occupation for your labourer. These are just a few examples of the use of the 
imaginatimi. 

With most of the Schools, the area is a mall one, and this is the case with 
the Boigal ryot also. The natural inference is that intensive farming must 
be resorted to in spite of its greater requirements in capital and labour. The 
growing of finer and heavier yielding paddy must be encouraged, good seeds 
must be used, avmd the snare of the ’cheap seed* nursesry. Use plenty of 
artificial manures, they amply repay their cost. Grow the minimum of non- 
pa3nng crt^, such as rice and jute, and substitute other crops for them, water 
growing sugarcane can be a good substitute if the sml is not too salt. 

Look forward to the time your Agricultural teaching will be well 
established. Plairt trees which will give you a yield in a few years, such as 
custard apple, and trees which will give you shade in the future, such as 
nangoe. Have yam Teacher learn mangoe grafting, you can make a useful 
UKome hfom good grafts. Have nothing around your school winch is not of the 
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best grade. Cut out trees which do no yield, if siq>entition prevents you, as 
it did with us in the cutting of coconut palms and the planting of bamboos, 
defy it, for it is for 3 rou to lead the way to the rooting out of such thing* as 
spoil agriculture in your land. 

The good agricultural school should always be one step ahead of the 
local folk. Keep your land ploughed, thus will you save your manures, for 
weeds use them up as fast as profitable plants. Ronember it is the early and 
the late crq>s of vegetables that pay. Get your cabbage seed, for example, 
well ahead of others, and plant in relays so as to get an early crop whatever 
happens. Be ruthless with any failures, grow good stuff or nothing at all — ^you 
are teaching I 

Do not forget your subsidiary empl<^ents. Vay few farmers give all 
their time to the land. You will need to arrange for 8<»ne(Mie to instruct in 
the local occupations. We, for example, teach fish>trap-making, mat making, 
carp«itry, house building with mud, thatching, tin roof work and many other 
things including weaving. Thus will you avoid the charge so often laid against 
schools, that th^ unfit a boy for village occupatimis. With the same end in 
view, have as many classes as posnble in the t^en, so that a boy does not lose 
his hudiness. Do not let rain and sun interfere with your field work, when the 
neighbouring farmers are working make your boys work too. 

It is my opinion that the ends of such education can be far better met by 
boarding schools than by day schools. Any one of our day-boys gives us 
more trouble than any five boarders put together. I believe it is better for the 
village to have one selected boy in a boarding school than ten in a day school. 
In these schocds, orntrol is everything, and a control that finishes at four o’clock 
is prrtty useless. Further, the advantages of a boarcGng school in the formation 
of the type of character the country needs in its villages, is almost incalculable, 
and is quite obvious. Amlity without character is dangerous, and we do not 
want to produce dangerous men. Boarding Schools can teach co-operation, 
and that is one of the most valuable lessons in India to-day. Build the course 
into the life of the boy, and you will get a man who does not want to go to 
the cities. 

The Agricultural School should be the centre of the life of the crnnmunity, 
and if it is, you may be sure it is a success. 
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Finally, do not start if you are not prq>ared to ^end at least Rs. 100/- 
a year for five years, but rather OHitent yourself with a garden scheme, and 
wait f« better times to start a farm. But the Scheme is worth while, and I am 
thankful to Government for the chance they have given us to try it. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

By Mr. H. E. Dewey« (Director of Ushagram). 

The greatest problem before the educaticmalist m India to-day, is the 
I»oblem of the education of the rural masses, who are composed to a large 
degree of the agriculturists or tilleis of the soil. India is first and fcxemost a 
nati<m of farmers, and even in Boigal where Industry has made vast strides, 
farming remains our chief industry. Unless some adequate attention be given 
to the training of this part of our populatimi, there carmot be any material 
improvemant in the economic and social welfare of the nation at large, for 
industry must live on the mass, and provide iot the mass, and the poverty of the 
mass will be found inlicting itself on all branches of society with its activity. 
Whether we care to believe it or not, we are faced to-day with the fact that 
more and more people are being fenced back on the land for the earning of a 
livelihood. A large percentage of those city and urban dwellers whose chief 
interest is industry, find opportunity to turn to their fields for a part of their 
support, while in the cities themselves to-day will be found a large part of the 
peculation looking to the work of others in their forsaken village communities 
on land left to them through long lines of family history. 

The tasks before the modem leada in educatiem, therefore, that leader 
who is brave enough to face the greatest need of a great and growing peculation 
is the tadcs of making agricultural education practical to the mass, and 
challenging to the mass as well. It involves nme than the mere ^re<admg of 
training in the care and use of the soil and its products. It involves the creation 
of a course of training v/hich will produce leaders in the rural community who 
will by their very fwestilce <m the land, attract young India to a like effort, 
thereby leading young India where it is most needed to-day aftor its school 
days are finidred, the backward village comrmmities. Life is more than making 
a living, it is the living itself, and an educatkm whidr will be noost useful to 
the farmer of to-morrow, must be <me wlndi will make the agriculturist practical 
and co-icerative in his wmk, and at the same time lift him to such a cultural 
standard that he will be able to hold his own aimmg leaders in other activities. 
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What dien therefore shall the course of training consist of which will 
raise agricultural activity to the pcrat whae it will be appredated as an 
occii^wtion m which any educated nian or woman might well glory. The 
answer may best be found, I believe, in turning our ^es to other great agricul- 
tural nations, and we find in Canada and the United States to-day that in qphe 
of cr4>pling depresaon which has reached into the heart of the nations, that 
the agriculturists as a class are looked upon as the most fortunate of the larger 
groups which make up those nations. There is the trained hand in agriculture 
and we admit that at least a half of the training of the future tillm of the sdl, 
or the producos of our clothing and shelter raw materials, would well be spent 
in practical work in the field, or in the smaller field, the modem laboratory 
where soils are tested, and plant developments are followed through. It is the 
other half of the educational process, however, on which we must depend f<x 
the promotion of those ideals, and that knowledge, which will raise the agri- 
culturist to the point where he may den^d the respect of his larger cmnmunity, 
and the country at large. Farming as an occupation, is more that the plowing, 
the cultivation, the harvesting of the worlds food supply. Successful farming 
involves the living of each 24 hours <m the farm, and in the village and beyond 
the village community in such lines of activity that the place and value of the 
farm will be appreciated, and its welfare pr<»noted. In Canada and the 
United States to-day it is stated that more college men and women are loddng 
forward to the return to the farm than to any other one great industrial activity, 
and this is true because of the appreciation that greatest of occupations is held 
in those nations. 

The studoit of agriculture in the foreign Agricultural college, and in those 
of thousands of high schools which to-day are attonpting to fit youth to take its 
place leaderdup on the farm, and in the larger professional community, uses 
his courses as a means of becoming a wmrld as well as a farming citizen. His 
study is builded around the production and the distributicm of those raw [noducts 
which go to make up most of the world’s food, clothing, and shdta. History 
is as impmtant when it is studied with the idea of gaining a knowledge of the 
migration of peq>le in search of fertile broad plains for their future homes, as 
it is as a sbufy of wars. Agricuiture is not alone dm world’s primary industry, 
it stamb at the centre of the greatest movements of history, and the class-room 
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which teaches histoty from the standpoint of the agriculturist in training, will 
give its students a proper paq>ective in life. 

Turning to other omimon courses found m every school, we are confronted 
with the teaching method in the case of reading and writing and hae again the 
teacher of agriculture should place farming, and the life of the farma at the 
centre of the course. Again it may be said that it is as imp<Nrtant to read of 
the ways the world is fed, clothed and sheltered, as it is to understand the 
I>olitical a^irations 'Mdiich lead to wars, and wholesale destruction of humanity. 
And the student who writes his essays about the humble farmer will find him- 
self with new interests in the mass of the people. He who would interest 
himself in the welfare of the agriculturist in his student days, cannot but oStx 
his services later on in an effort to betta the human surroundings of a needy 

Arithm^c, and geometry, fitted to the use of the future farmer, will 
become living realities as they are made to ccmcem the buying, the selling, the 
transportation of produce, or the laying out of farm plots and the measurement 
thereof. The agriculturist of to-morrow needs to face the possibilities and 
probabilities of to-morrow’s farming relationships, and can be made to do this 
by conadering in his class-nxxn work, not a meaningless mass of figures, but 
well worked out problons which will make practical the class-room work. 

One might go on to geography and other courses, and in each indicate 
the necesaty of making the class-room help to an understanding of the problms 
which to-morrow will confrmit the boy as he takes his place in later life. Can 
we not say in relation to all the class-room activity, that whoi we are training 
,the farmer, we should seek to make him farm minded, but at the same time 
covor the matoial in such a way that he will see the largoiess of the tasks, and 
realise the necessity for living not <mly as a farmer, but as a citizoi interested 
m all the life about him. 

In so far as actual plants and soils are studied in the class-room, thdr 
ezaminaticm duHild be closely associated with the practical work of the field, 
and very prt^bly most of this work can best be carried out in the field ftself 
whore the examinatian of different types of roots, leaves, branches, will lend 
to an understanding of many of the underlying possibilities (^)en to the fartner. 
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Questions will immediately aiise as to what use the humble lanna in 
India can make of some of the knowledge 1 have ^ken of here. His land 
holdings are small, his pn^ are to be small, and why should his education be 
of such nature that he vdll be lifted above his tasks. You will probably go so 
fm as to say that such courses will drive the student farther from the farm. But 
we as educationalists are meeting here to find a way out for Bengal in its educa- 
ti<m. It is the privilege as well as the duty of education to fit men and women 
to live their whole life, to reform and to transform through the inculcation of 
id ea lism as well as ideas, and a knowledge of the present activity of agricul* 
tural peoples in forward looking and progressive nations, may make possible 
the co-operation among rural masses in this land which would stop the continued 
exploitation by those who through superim knowledge, are holding the farming 
classes down. 

In my agricultural courses, 1 was taught that I was helping in the greatest 
task before the economic w(»ld, the task of helping to feed, clothe and 
shelter the world. The farm was at the centre of our thouglft it is true, but 
more important than the farm were the farmers, and then improvment was 
outlined as our task. You who are gathaed here to-day are to make or break 
the respect of this great province in its attitude toward educatim. You have 
made the Degrees and Diplomas of your several parts of the Universities, 
something worth while, and to-day we find thousands of boys and girls seddng 
those degrees and the power that goes with them. Your duty, it seems to me, 
if you would serve your nation well, is for you to make room in your respect for 
the forgotten man. It is my privilege to step now and again into your rural 
school rooms, and 1 have found the boys and girls of educated parentage there 
while of times thae is no agn of that group which is far more needy that country 
lad or maid who to-morrow will be a part of our great production mass. 

Jq>an has pointed the way toward improved methods of agriculture as has 
the great West. But any study of foreign methods will leave much of mis- 
understanding unless there be coupled with this education, the cultural, the 
mtemational mind and heart. 

1 commmid unto the attention of all of you, the farmer, those backward 
classes, backward because we have forgotten thm, or because their lot seons 
to us a hopeless one. But only as diey rise, can we remain in places of req>ected 
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posftkm. Educatioa lun tbe power to save the nadonu That power is in your 
hands. Bring into your schedule of woric and study a req>ecte^ place for the 
rural agricuharisty and hMnotrow will see dawn about us a better and brighter 
world. 
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Physical Demonstrations by the Boy Students at the Bengal Education Week, 1936. 




St^yptU of a Imdem lecture on Physical Education by James Buchanan, M.A 

Phy^cal Dteetor, Bengal, deboered on 3rd February, 1936. 

Mr. Buchanan showed first a series of slides illustrating the varieties of 
physical activities organised and taught in the schools, colleges and youth 
clubs Sweden, Denmark, Britain, Gennany, and Grecho Slovakia, and 
in doing so he drew the attention of the audioice to the wide scope of these 
activities, the ezcelloit results achieved, and the inunense number of men, 
women and youths who devoted much of their leisure time to the development 
of healthy vigorous phynque. 

Tlie second series of slides illustrated what was bdng done in Bengal 
to-day for the develc^ment of phyacal education. The Physical Director 
refened to the following schemes — 

(a) The Government Phyacal Training Centre, whore University 

graduates were trained for one year and qualified as physical 
instructors and games masters for collies and high schools; 

(b) Training courses conducted annually for teachers from Middle 

Schools, Junior Madrasahs, and Guru Training Schools; 

(c) Training courses for women teachers conducted annually by the 

Physical Directress of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which was subsidised by Government. 

(d) Fiiumcial assistance provided by Govenunent for the establishment 

and improvemoit of District Inter-School ^>orts Associatims 
and voluntary clubs or sports associations in all parts of the 
province; 

(e) Grants to gkls* schools for the purchase of apparatus for physical 

training and games. 

(f) Grants to the Boy Scout Association and the Bratachari Society. 

In this manner, he said, an attempt was being made to develop adequate 
schemes of physical educatirm in educational instituti<His of all kinds, as well 
as amongst 3roung men and wmnen wlw were unconnected with such inshtu- 
ticuis and would nramally have few r^poitunities for outdoor recreation. 
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Tke main obftacle to more npid developmoit, he uid, was, howeva, 
the apathy m lack of interest of those who, in their younger days, had not 
had similar training or oppmtunities, and who failed to appreciate the need 
for regular and systonatic physical training during the growing period and 
f«r reaeational of^rtunities in later life. 

He concluded with an appeal to the educaticmists present to recognise 
the extreme importance of giving physical education its prqpor place as one 
of-the subjects of the school and college curriculum, so that something might 
be done to prevent many of the physical detects now so prevalent amongst 
students, and to raise the existing low standard of health and physical efficiency 
of the youth of Boigal. 
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THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS, 

By P. C, Mahalanobis. 

Defects of the Orto(mx)x Examination. 

One of the most significant movtinoits in education in recent years has bean 
the growing feeling of discontent with the orthodox system of conducting 
ouminaticms. A good deal of critical work has been already done which shows 
that the existing syston is inefficient and umeliable in many wa 3 rs. 

That examinations differ widely in their efficiency will I think be readily 
admitted. It will be useful to consider briefly how we can judge the efficiency 
of examinations. There are two important criteria for this purpose, namely, 
(I) Validity and (2) Reliability. 

Validity depends on the accuracy with which a test measures that which 
it is pinported to measure. In other words, an examination must do what it is 
intended to do. This is almost a truian, and yet it deserves attention. 

If we want, for exanq>le, to select efficient shorthand-typists it is no use 
asking the candidates to solve examples in calculus. The examination should 
obviously be designed in such a way as to sort out the candidates in order of 
their prcfficienqr in shorthand-tyfung. In the same way, if we wish to test the 
ability in writing English the examination should be such as to give us informa- 
tirni regarding the proficiency of the candidates in this particular subject. In 
other words, the examination will be valid when it m^es cwrect information 
regarding the particular ability unda review. In India, unfortunatdy, the 
orthodox ocaminations, on the basis of which selecticms of candidates in many 
vocatkms are made, have oftoi very little reference to actual vocational 
requirements. 

Secondly, the results of the examinaticm must be reliable. This means 
that if the same mcamination is rqieated, it should give the same results. A 
test may however be reliable but not valid. For exanq>lo, suf^Mne we ask a 
large number of C>llege students to do a pq>er in elementary arithmetic. If 
the exa min ation is rqpeated it is practically certain that the results will be about 
the sune. The examinatUHi is therefore rdiable. But suppose we wUi to 
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select a cricket team on the baas of this examination. It is almost certain 
that we shall fail miserably. The test, although reliable, is of course not 
valid for this purpose. 

In mder that a test may be reliable it is of course necessary that two ot 
more examiners marking the same paper should give approximately the same 
marks. If <me examiner gives a high mark and another oraminer a low mark 
to the same paper the results cannot be considered reliable. Very recently this 
particular question has been mvestigated by a cmnmittee of iiRanational 
standing in Lonrkm. The first rq)ort — “An Examination of Examinations” 
by Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes — has attracted wide attention. 
They have pointed out that the widest variations occurred in marking the same 
paper by different mcaminers. Results of similar experiments conducted in other 
parts of the world are in goieral agreonoit and diow that the orthodox 
examination is highly unreliable. Candidates who secure pass or even first class 
nuffks with one exanuner may fail whoi thdr papas axe maked by some otha 
examina, ot sometimes by even the same examina on a diffaoit occauon. 
Clearly a test of this kind cannot inspire confidoice and makes the question of 
passing the examination largely a matta of chance. 

Standardized Tests. 

The purpose of modem standadised tests is to devise examinations which 
will be both valid and reliable. It will be convenient at this stage to divide 
such tests into broad groups according to the objects in view : — 

(1) Tests of genaal intelligoice. 

(2) Tests of special aptitudes such as manual skill, litaary or artistic 

aptitudes. Personality traits may also be included hae for the 
present. 

(3) Achievemoit tests of knowledge or proficiency m technical i^l in 

particular subjects acquired during the process of training. 

As time is dimt I dtall cMfine my remadu to tests of intelligence. I may 
mention hae that it is now genaally agreed that intelligence (or whateva is 
bong measured by these tests) is largdy indq>endent of trainh^ and nay be 
CMwidaed to be an inbmn trait. 
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Sb Francis Galttm assisted by Karl Pearson attonpted to devise 
apprq>tiate tests for measuring certain mental traits mwe than half a coitury 
ago. Some early work was also done by Catell, Gilbert and others in the 
United States, Binet and Henri in France, Ebbinghaus in Germany, and 
Guiccardi and Ferrari m Italy before the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Tbe modem movement may be regarded to have started almost exactly a 
generation ago with the publication of the 6rst scale of intelligeice by Binet in 
1905, and this pioneer period in intelligence testing may be considered to have 
ended with the publication of the final revision of the Binet scale in 1911 
shortly before his death. The work was takm up by a number of crmipetent 
psychologists like Goddard, Terman, Thorndike and others in America, by 
Bobertag and others in Germany, and by De Sanctis, Safliotti and his followers 
in Italy. While in England, ^earman had already started his work on the 
Two-factor theory of general intelligence which was later developed with great 
vigour by his followos. 


Recent I>evelopment. 

At first the tests were given individually to each subject. This naturally 
consumed a large amount of time. Gradually however the tests began to be 
given to large gro^ of subjects at the same time. This led to the development 
of group tests which gave a new turn to the movement. Surveys on a scale were 
made possible which could not have been dreamt of in the era of individual 
testing. A great impetus was given by the use of group tests in the American 
army dining the War in 1917-18. The Army Alpha test, for example, was 
administered to more than one million unselected recruits. The next few years 
which saw an amazing development in group testing may be chmacterised as 
the boom period in moital testing. 

The subject of vocatirmal guidance and industrial psychology gained 
peculiar importance in the post-war period of economic distress and gave addi- 
tional impetus to the testing movement. It received official recognition in 
various countries of the world. In India, for example, it was discussed by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in October 1921 , and experiments with 
the Binet-Simon scale and its later revisions were started in certain provinces. 
A conqnehoutve rqxxt <m “Psychological Tests of Matal Abilities’* was 
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prepared! by Dr. A. S. Woodbume and was publidied by the University of 
Macbras in 1924. 

Tbe following extracts from the presidoitial address of Dr. C. W. 
Knnmins to the Education Section of the British Association in 1929 gives a 
good idea of the impmtance of intelligence tests in education : — 

"The most important movement in educotion since 1905, the date 
of the last meeting of the British Association in South Africa, is the coming 
of the intelligoice test and its incorporatirm as an essential element in the 

general scheme of education We are as yet very far from having 

reached the ideal form of intelligence test, but sufficient has already been 
done to show by actual expoience in a variety of ways, the rmarkable 
value of individual and group tests.** 

*‘In the Begabten Schuloi in Germany, whore, in the final selection 
f<n admission, the results me based almost oitirely cm the intelligence 
quotients of the candidates, one caimot fail to be greatly impressed by 
the ease with which these children without any undue pressure can success- 
fully cover as much ground in <me year as normal children would require 
at least two years to acccnnplish. In the days to come we shall give far 
more attrition to the super-normal child than we do at presait**. 

‘‘A very promising direction in which intelligence tests may render 
invaluable assistance is to be found in vocatioiul guidance. Indeed it is 
not unreasonable to h<^ that in days to cmne, every boy (and girl) on 
leaving school will have reliable information as to the kind of work in 
which he can most dfectively use the ability he possesses, with pleasure 
and satisfaction to himself and to his employer. In this case the hcpeless 
situation involved in ‘the square peg in the round hole* will tend to 
disappear.** 

Since then the posiHon of standard tests have been steadily improving, 
and th^ now form an integral part of the educational systm in all the advanced 
countries of the worid. 

A Group Test of Inteujgo(ce in Bengali. 

I shall now tell you briefly the results of certain experimeitts made in the 
Statistical Laboratmy of the Presidea^ College. A ^roup test <d iiill^lig^c 
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through the medium of the Bengali language was devised several years ago and 
was administered to over 1200 school children in Boigal. Detailed analysis 
of these records have publuhed in Sankhya: The Indian Journal of 
Statistics, Vols. I and 2. 

The test material consisted of two parts each comprising six questions 
which were printed in large type in the form of a booklet. The questions were 
framed in such a way that the candidates could answer them either by undprlin- 
ing certain wwds or by marking with aosses the right answers. One hour was 
allotted for the adminisb:ation of the test. Making an allowance ot ten miniittHi 
for the students to come in and take their seats and other preliminaries, this left 
a period of about 50 mmutes to finish the exercise. This was found quite ample 
for practically all the candidates. Marking of the answer boob was made com- 
pletely objective. A standard list of correct replies was jnepared and one mark 
was allotted fcv each correct answer. A reply was either right or wrong so that 
fractions were ruled out. The maximum number of marb for Part 1 was 23, 
and for Part 11 was 37 or 60 for the two parts combined. 

Records of caste, age, class etc. of each candidate and also of the marb 
obtained during the preceding half-yearly and annual examinations of the school 
were also obtained. 


Reliability of the Test. 

The first point investigated was the reliability of the test. It was found 
that there was very high correlation (of the order + 0.88) between the results 
in the two parts of the test. Studoits obtaining high (or low) marb in Part I 
on the whole obtained high (or low) marks in Part II and vice versa. This 
shows that the test was reliable, and both parts of the examination measured 
traits which have a great deal (of the order of 85 per cent) in common. 

The object of the present test was to measure the general intelligence as 
distinguished from knowledge particular subjects. An attempt was therefore 
made to eliminat e as far as practicable questions requking mere knowledge of 
facts. The same test was therefore administaed to 1212 school pupils in 
Bengal whose ages varied from about 8 years to ova 22 years. It was thaefore 
imcessaiy to investigate the age variations of the scores. It was found that the 
madcs dbtained by the candidates inaeased in a s 3 rstematic manna with inaeas- 
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ing age. This shows that thae was a definite growth in intelligence with 
growth in age. This result is m a^eanont with the goieral experioice all over 
the world. 

It must be remembered that this increase in marks with age is only true of 
average marks for each age-group, and not for individual marks. Thus we 
found that the average mark of all the 9>year old pupils was 12.6; for the 
I0>year group it was 17.0; for 1 1 years 21.2; for 12 years 26.7 ; 13 years 
31.4; 14 years 33.8 ; and so on. But there were wide differences in individual 
marks. Many pupils of lowar age obtained much higher marks than the average. 
Conader for example a 1 0-year old boy who has secured 36 marks which is 
just about the same as the avaage mark scored by pupils of age 1 4 years. The 
1 0-year old boy is clearly about four years in advance of other boys of his own 
age. It was in this sense that Binet used the phrase ‘mmtal age’. We may 
speak of the boy having a mental age of 14 years and a chronological age of 10 
years. The percentage ratio of the mental age to the chronological age is 140 
which is called the Intelligence Quotient (or l.Q.) of the boy. 

It will be noticed that the way in which the l.Q. is defined makes it to a 
great extent (but not completely) indq>endent of the age. We may therefore 
use the l.Q. as a convenient measure of intelligence. The average l.Q. is 1 00, 
and l.Q.’s greater than 100 rq>resent the more intelligent and l.Q.’s lowar 
than 100 the less intelligent subjects. The l.Q.’s were calculated sepuately 
for each part of the examination, and it was found that the two sets of l.Q.’s 
were in close agrement. This also showed that the test as a whole was 
thmoughly reliable. (There are alternative measures of intelligence other than 
the l.Q. which possess additional advantages. Some of these have also been 
investigated in our Laboratory, but this is a technical question which is of 
interest only to the specialists.) 

Validity of the Test. 

Having satisfied oiuselves as to the reliability of the test, we may pass rni 
to the question of validity. As already mentioned our object is to test the 
gmeral intelligence. Now m case general intelligeoce is a factor of imprxtance 
in achieving success in school examinations, we expect 8<»>e a^reemoit between 
the intelligence marks or l.Q.’s and the marks obtained in the school 
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examinatimis. This questimi was investigated in detail. We found that there 
was a large measure of crarespondence bdween the two s^ of marks (the 
co-efficient of ccnrelation being of the order of + 0.6), that is, pupils having 
higher I.Q.’s on the whole did better in the school examinations. Hus again 
was satisfactory. 

One result of considaable interest may be mentioned hae. We found 
that the growth in scores continued up to the age of about years after 

which thore was a significant drop. School pupils of age highor than 1 7 or 1 6 
years were clearly less intelligent than the average. The explanation is obvious. 
At the time the test was administered the minimum age for appearing at the 
Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University was 16. Pupils of 17 
or 16 years of age who had not passed the Matriculation examination and still 
remained in schools were clearly mme or less backward than the average 
students. Naturally they scmed lower marks in the intelligence test. This 
shows that intelligence is at least (me of the factors in achieving success in the 
Matriculation examination of the Calcutta Univasity. 


Some Interesting Results. 

The same fact was ccmroborated mdependently. The test was adminis- 
tered to about 400 students in the Intermediate classes of a Calcutta College. 
It was found that those boys who had passed the Matriculation examination in 
the first division secured about 53 marks in the intelligence test. The secxmd 
divisirm boys on the other hand scored <m an average about 41 marks, and the 
third divisioR boys only about 37 marks. The differraces wae all significant. 

We found many other interesting results. Among which I shall mention 
only one. We found that the students in a girls’ school included in our survey 
had I.Q.’s considaably above 100. This showed that the school girls were 
distinctly more intelligent than the school boys. I do not think there is any 
questi<m of girls being intrinskally more intelligent. (In fact the general 
expenence is that there is no aj^ecnable diffaence in intelligoice on the average 
bcftweoi the two smces). The real ocplanation in the present case must be that 
unless a gbl is definitely intelligent the patents do not consider it worth while 
to allow her to read in a school. In other wcvds, while even dull boys get the 
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diance of a school education, it is only the brighter girls who get the same 
opportunity. 

Hie chi^ results of the above experimoits may now be summarized. We 
found that the group test of intelligence could be conducted without difficdty 
through the medium of the Bengali language. The reliability of the test is 
high. The validity of the test is establidied by the fact that its results show 
satisfactory correqxmdence with success in school ezaminati<Mis and also in the 
Matriculation ezaminati<m. Raw scores increased with age up to about MYi 
years, but suitable measures of intelligence siich as the I.Q.’s were to a large 
extent independent of age. The I.Q.’s were also to a great extent independent 
of the previous educaticm recaved by the candidates. This showed that mere 
information or knowledge acquired in the process of training was not of irnpw- 
tance in achieving success in this test. The test is obviously measuring some 
thing other than knowledge or information, some thing which is inborn and 
which is of importance in scholastic success. (We are calling this something as 
goieral intelligence, but we need not quanel over the name). 


The DisTRiBUTK»t of Intelligence. 

We found that there were very large individual differences, some of the 
subjects having large values and othos low values of I.Q.’s. Most of the 
pupils were however of medioae or average intelligence. The number of 
individuals diminishes rapidly as we move away frcun the average on dther 
side. That is, the number of very intelligent or very dull subjects become 
progressively rare. It is worth mrting that the distribution is approximately 
symmetrical, and there are just as many individuals at any level above the 
average as there are at the conesponding level below it. 

It is gratifying to note that the above results are m general agreonent with 
the Endings of workers m other parts of the wmld. One other fact established 
by the researches of competent workers may be modioned at this stage. We 
have reason to believe that intdligence depends <m heredity, and the resemblance 
between parents and children m intelligence is voy likely just as close 
as resemblance in'phyrical a{^>earance. 
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TYffi Uses Intelugence Tests. 

I shall now indicate some of the practical purposes for which intelligoice 
tests may be profitably used. It is generally agreed that intelligence is probably 
the most important single factor in scholastic success. The more intelligent 
students not only achieve greater success, but they cover the routine courses far 
more quickly. The first and most important vac of the intelligence test is, 
therefore, to give reliable information about the calibre of the candidates. These 
tests are being increasingly used to classify the pupils into different groups, 
highly gifted, superior, average, inferim, down to the mentally deficient. 

With the help of this information it becomes possible to form homogeneous 
classes with pupils of about the same ability, and also to provide, where 
posable, q>ecial classes for the superior or the backward children. The educa- 
tional advantages in such a plan are obvious. In more advanced countries 
intelligence tests are bang extoisively used for the distribution of scholarships, 
and in cmmexion with examinations for entrance into universities and training 
colleges. 

Intelligence tests are also indispensable in giving individual attention to 
the pupils. A boy may be backward in studies because he is lacking in 
intelligence, or because he is shirking work, or has other difficulties. Accurate 
informaticMi of his intelligence rating is invaluable in finding a suitable remedy 
and in removing maladjustments. 

Intelligence tests are equally indispensable in vocational guidance and 
selecti(HD. It has been found indeed that occupati(His.can be classified roughly 
in accordance with the degree of. intelligence required for satisfactory perfor- 
mance of the duties. Many business firms and government departments in 
western couirtries are now using intelligence tests as part of the procedure in 
selecting new en^loyees. 

Finally, the intelligent test has its special applications in research. For 
example, in controlled e]q>eriments in education (comparing different methods 
of teaching, use of differoit text-books, different s)rstems of class organizaticm, 
etc.), the intdligence test is the <mly tool with which it is possible to form 
Munple {^oupt and control groups of aj^oximately the same ability. Hie 
intelligence test is also being increann^y used in comparative psychology in 
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stucl)ang the distribution of intelligence among various groups of peq>le, among 
different socio>econ(xnic classes, and in the study of human heredity. 

TkE Need of Intelligence Tests in Bengal. 

The need for the introduction of the intelligonce test in Bengal is urgent. 
The results obtained in the Statistical Laboratory show that a group test of 
intelligoice in Bengali has immense possibilities. Although these preliminary 
results were based on the test scores of ova 1600 students, the survey must be 
conducted on a much larger scale. 

The first stages of the work will be laborious, and will require the active 
co-operation of the psychologist, the educationist, and the statistician. It will 
be desirable to construct not one test, but a series of tests suitable for different 
age groups. Each test must then be tried out in the field, its reliability and 
validity investigated with adequate statistical tools. For the final standardization 
large samples are absolutely essential. This point can not be emphasized too 
much. It is useless, and w(»se than useless, to work with 50 or 6Q or even 
500 or 600 subjects. At least 1 0,000 pupils must be tested before reascHiably 
steady and reliable results can be obtained. Help of the Education D^art- 
ment is indispoisable. But this will not be suffici^t. All teadiers interested 
in the subject must offer their active co-op^ation. 

Once the tests are prc^aly standardized their use will be extranely 
simple, and will not require any knowledge of statistical mathmatics. Group 
tests can be administered by any ordinary school teacher. The test will be 
givoi in the form of a printed booklet with plain directions. The «caminer 
will merely distribute the books, see that there is no copying, and control the 
time. The marking will be aitirely objective, and as standard forms will be 
provided it will be possible to convert the raw muks into l.Q.’s (or other 
suitable measures of intelligence) with the help of tables. 

A carefully constructed and properly standardized intelligence test in the 
medium of the Boigali language will place a powerful tool in the hands of 
the teacher and the school administrator. It will be useful fmr every day 
teaching in the class-ro(»n, feu the formation of homogeneous classes, for 
diagnosis of special weaknesses, feu giving individual attentum b> ptqnU, for 
regulating class promotions and the distribution of scholatdi^, for vocatbnal 
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guidance and selection, and (or conducting ccuitrolled experiments in education. 

To secure the maximum advantage from intelligence tests it will 
be necessary however to organize a parallel developmoit of the use of 
tests of achievement in particular subjects and of tests of special 
aptitudes. Separate tests will have to be devised for each grade or class in 
each subject; Bengali, English and other languages, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, history, geography, elementary science etc; and alternative forms 
will be required (or repeat examinations. 

The work to be done is vast. Other countries are going ahead and we 
in Bengal can not atford to lose any more time. 1 am glad this Education 
Week has givoi me the opportunity to place this problm before you. I 
trust the subject will be taken up in earnest by all persons seriously interested 
in education in Boigal. 



MEASUREMENT IN EDUCATION 
Intelligence and Achievement Tests. 

By J. M. Sen. 

Asahtatd Director of Public lirstruction, Bengtd. 

In all problems of education two things are of fundrunental importance ; 
one is the child who is to be educated and the other the enoironment in which 
he grows up. But both are variables; no one can fully predict what a child 
is going to be,.. nor is it impossible to change the environment to a certain extent. 
Education is theref<»e a jundion of two real oariahles. No mathematician can 
however lay down any precise formula governing the relationship of these two 
variables. 

Common sense says that all human beings are capable of education. His- 
tory of man from the earliest stage goes to strengths this belief. There is 
however great difference of opinion regarding the nature of the child as raw 
material on which the educator may work. Some persons consider the child 
as a little angel who comes to this world from heaven which is his home ; while 
others regard him as full of original sin. Practical knowledge about children 
does not fully substantiate the views of any of the theorists. The child is 
neither angel nor devil ; nor is he merely a lump of clay to be moulded by the 
teacher into any patton he likes. 

Every human being onnes into this world with certain possibilities and 
, limitations. These must be regarded as thmgs givoi to the child. The child 
begins life as a sort of field of operations for two forces that sometimes work in 
harmony, but frequently <^p9Se each other; these .forces are known as heredity 
and oivhronment. Heredity is generally accepted as an ordinary principle of 
life. Certain more or less doubtful laws of heredity are enunciated, are 
generally accepted, and are acted upon in practical life in connection with 
medicine and insurance in the case of human beings, and in connection with 
breeding and grafting in the case of animals and planto”. Fm the teacher the 
problem of heredity is an enquiry into the questirm of the inheritqoce of acquired 
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characteristics viz., “Does the child inh^it from his parents qualities that they 
have acquired for themselves during their life time? In education the teachm 
are liable to the fallacy of apparent transmission. Charactoristics acquired by 
the parents may appear among the children not because they are transmitted but 
because they are again acquired by children. Mr. Bernard Shaw, who does 
not believe in the hereditary transmission of characteristics, writes in Man and 
Superman — “The bubble of heredity has been pricked. The certainty that 
acquirements are negligible as dements in practical heredity has demolished 
the hopes of educationists as well as the terrors of the degeneracy mongers ; and 
we now know that there is no hereditary governing class any more than a here- 
ditary hooliganism”. 

The demonstration of the fallacy of the doctrine of the transmission 
of acquired charactoistics cannot be regarded as a calamity for education. 
No doubt it shatters the lu^e that the teacher may produce an ever 
improving set of human beings by accumulated improvements in succeeding 
geierations. But it also brings the joy of knowing that from however bad a 
home a child comes — ^if only he comes early enough — ^he brings with him no 
handicap from his parents* acquired traits. This is well illustrated in the 
evidence of the authorities of the Bemado H(»nes, the Salvation Army, and 
in the records of the municipal and other authorities in Western countries who 
have reclaimed a large number of children of depraved and criminal parents. 
Confirmatiem is to be found in the careful records which the Glasgow Municipal 
Authorities have kept of some 630 cases of children removed from evil environ- 
ment whoi still very young, and sent to the country to be brought up in ordinary 
families at the eipense of the Municipality. Of the six hundred and thirty 
children whose caren has been kept undor close observation for years, only 
twoity-three have gone wrong. these childrai came frmn the worst pos- 
sible stock. At the Psychological Section of the Indian Science Gmgress held 
in Bombay m January 1926, 1 also gave instances of five slum boys between 
the ages of eight and ten who when removed to a better environment and given 
some schooling in the new environment in Calcutta, showed a remarkable 
increase in their I.Q.’s (intelligence quotients) within a comparatively short 
period. It is perfectly true that the children of parents who had received some 
education themselves can be taught more easily than the children of those who 
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had not the opportunity of recdving aaay educatkm. But all the same the fonner 
poup will have to be educated in almost the same way as the latter grmip. 
Hence it can be asserted that educability cm he trammitted hat the reudh of 
education cannot he iransndtted. From the point of view of practical teacher 
the influaice of the oivironment is the most impmtant factor. The pupil’s 
qualities must be takoo as they are given. But in the matter of envirmiment the 
teacher can certainly manipulate it in such a way as to jMroduce a definite ^ect 
upon the pupil. 


Many educational psychologists attmpted to define the meaning of the 
word “intelligence”. There were almost as many definitions as writers; and 
of these definitions no two fully conveyed the same meaning. The reason for 
this is that no one knows precisely what intelligence is? No one evmi knows 
the exact nature of any one of its separate faculties or funcdcms. Apart from 
the fmmal definitions expounded in recent years, it has been described as 


‘understanding’’ or “the capacity to understand”, “intellect”, “mental 


acuteness” and so on . Ebbinghaus had called it “intellectual ability” and 


has said that it consists in the “elaboration of a whole into its worth and 


meaning by means of many-sided ccmibination, correlatimi and completirm of 
numerous kindred associations”. Spearman looked upon intelligoice as a 
general function, the outward manifestation of a high correlation between each 
of the separate functions, while Thorndike has held that it is a multitude of 
functions. But perhaps it would be best to give the term “intelligmice” a 
comprehensive meaning by saying that it is the general capacity which con- 
sciously adjusts the individual’s thinking to new requironents — goieral mental 
adaptability to new ptoblons and new conditions of life. 


If this view be accepted it will be realised that the statement that the 
intelligence of an individual increases (though differently in different individuals) 
from birth to sixteoi or eighteen years of age and thereafter remains constant 
is of great importance in regard to his educaticm. For most part of this time 
he is at school and the teacher can help him increasing not merely the piq^il’s 
knowledge but his native intelligence as well. It is therefore of utmost 
impmrtance that the omditions of the school atmosphore should be such that it 
can help in increasmg the Intelligence Quotient of eadi and every individual. 
Those who are found to be mmitally retarded should be sent to special ichoi^s 
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for mentally defectives where a special atmo^here for their education will have 
to be created. The classification of pu{^s according to mental age therefore 
becomes a condition fvecedent to good teaching in class rooms. 

The curve given below gives the growth of intelligoice of pupils of 
various t)rpes — 



The above curve also illustrates why money ' is wasted in secondary 
schools ftw the education of children who are not fit to proceed to High 
Schools. Smne of the children are uneducable in ordinary schools. With the 
growth of education in India this problem is assuming a position of f^eat 
importance in the administration of education by provincial govemm«its and 
local bodies. 

Scane <rf the Intelligence Tests are used to test (i) the ability to carry out 
comnumds, {H) the nbility to work out reasoning problems in arithmetic, (ii0 the 
ability to sdect the best reasm fm a statement, (io) the ability to detect likeness 
or ditfetences, (o) the aHlity to reorganise disananged sentaKes mid to indicate 
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whether a sentoce is true or false, (oO tlie alulity to omplete series of 
numbers, (tfii) the ability to select by analogy, and (vft7) the range of generd 
mformation. Thae are also tests covering the following subjects (a) infoimaticm, 
(6) similarities, (c) memory, (d) absiudities, (e) cmnparisons, (f) relationsh^, 
(g) symmetries, (h) designs, (i) counting and (j) directions. Scnne tests like the 
Sen & Dasgupta Tests (based on the Otis Intelligoice Scale) are designed to 
measure (I) ability to follow directions, (2) ability to o^y designs, (3) ability 
to compare pictures as to likeness cs differences, (4) ability to c<»nplete pictures, 
(5) ability to accompany symbols with certain digits, and (6) ability to compare 
words as to sameness or c^positoiess in meaning. 

With the introduction of compulsory elemoitaiy education m the different 
provinces of India the problem of classffication of scholars fit to proceed for 
secondary education is assuming a gigantic proportion on account of million 
of childroi coming within the scope of educational laws. A quick process of 
classification is possible by application of educational tests. The purpose of 
the testing programme is fourfold, viz. (a) to determine as nearly as possible 
the native cqmcity fo learning possessed by each pupil (6) to determine each 
pupil’s present educational achievonoit or attaimnent, (c) to ^ect better grade 
placement for those pupils not properly graded, (d) to report the test results 
in such a way that the teacher would be able to make the greatest possible use 
of them. The tests which ought to be devised f<« the purpose may vary in 
differoit provinces to suit local conditions but certam non-language tests can 
also be prepared which can be af^lied generally m any part of India. In 
the preparatirm of the tests the following criteria must be bmme in mind : — 
(i) Are the tests the best ones to yield the desired measure? (ii) Do the tests 
yield highly reliable and valid results? (iff) Are the tests scorable by untrained 
persons under superviskm? (io) Are satisfactory norms or standards available? 
(v) Are the tests scientifically standardised in all respects ? The tadc is gigantic 
and is not an easy one. Help of the Govemmmit of India, of the Provinaal 
Govommmits, and of the Indian States whidi want to introduce cmnpulsoty 
education, is absolutely necessary to make the schone a success. It may however 
be stated that if the tests can be applied at diff«ait stages in the career of 
each pupil then waste in many directions can be prevented. 
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So far as college education is concerned it is necessary to devise some 
accra^lishment tests. Any adequate evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction 
in a particular college course or department requires the use of methods of 
measuring the results of instruction which give valid evidence of the degree 
to which students are reaching each of the unportant objectives of the course 
or of the departm^t. Usually college instructors base their estimates of 
success upon subjective judgments of the student’s ability as demonstrated in term 
papm and in traditional examinations. But in developing a method for 
meMuring the student’s attainmoit in each of the important objectives of college 
work it is essoitial that all important objectives should be included. Those 
objectives which are accepted by a given college must be considered in any 
adequate programme for measuring the effectiveness of the institution. 
These are 

Type A : 

Acquisition of information — ^which includes recalling specific facts, 
tominology, and statemoits of general principles. 

Type B : 

Reasoning or utilising scientific m^hod — ^which includes induction, testing 
hypotheses, and deductirm. 

Type C: 

Locating relevant data — ^which includes a knowledge of sources of useable 
data and skill in getting information from af^ropriate sources. 

Type D: 

!%il characteristic of particular subjects — ^which includes laboratory skill 
in the sciences, mathonatical skill, and the like. 

Type E : 

Applying standards to technical perfmmances — ^which includes the 
knowledge of appropriate standards, ability to evaluate the relative importance 
of sevoral standards which apply, and skill in applying these standards. 

Type F ; 

Making rqxnts — ^which includes the necessary dull in rqxrrting projects 
in engineetmg, or rqrorting eiqieriments in sdence and the like. 
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Type G ; 

Consistency in applying a point of view — ^which is deemed impmtant in 
courses in piiilosq>hy. 

Type H: 

Interest in important social problems — ^which includes interest in reading 
about and investigating problems. 

Type 1 : 

Ejijo}anait in wholesome recreatimial activities — ^which includes enjoyment 
of literature, music and art. 

Type J : 

Character — ^which is all inclusive and may well involve many specific 
factors. 

While sdaice as the pursuit of power is becoming increasingly triumphant, 
science as pursuit of truth is being killed by a sc^ticism which the skill of 
the man of science has generated. As long as science was a search for truth — 
a truth independoit of human interest or purpose — the scientist might ignore the 
human factor. But if science is the pursuit of power, it must be pow« to some 
end. This end must be clearly determined by reference to human 
well-being. Eiducational research, which builds upon the assumptions, the 
laws and the techniques of the physical sciences, should sense in this inter- 
pretation a challenge to a critical consideraticm of its own value and practices. 
For a challenge exists, and reconstruction in the philosophy and programme of 
research is sadly needed. What are the implicati<His of this reconstruction in 
science? The careful selectimi of problems in toms of thmr significance for 
human well-bmng and happiness is of baac importance in research. In the 
main, the research worker in education has been without a vision — a slave 
of conventional education. He has improved and polished its practices, but he 
has not challenged its fundamoital assumptions. Reading is taught better : 
abstract numbos are mastered mmre rapidly and permanently ; oEaminations are 
more detailed and reliable, but still factual. In many respects he is like a 
piece worker in a big factory, doing Iw bit in the service of smne larger plan that 
he does not questkm or evaluate. If he would meet the chalice, he must 
become a philosopher and choose which values he will serve. He must also 
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give up his sense of finality and authority. The educational scioitist is some- 
times found to be cmiceited and arrogant, he lacks the intellectual humility of 
the true scientist. But the foundatimi of his conceit has bea destroyed by the 
research of the ph3f8ici8t ; the laws of scimice are conventional and convenient 
arrangmnents, never more than approximati<Hi, they are goieralisations, invalu- 
able as guides to thinking. Through adherence to the old interfuetation, science 
whidi had bear the major instrumoit for liberating the intelligence of the race, 
became the agency in the hands of scientists in educaticm fru making the exercise 
of intelligence by lesser individuals unnecessary. It is a false conception of the 
function of science to determine for instance, the most common interests of 
children in nature or in reading and then to prescribe a curriculum for all 
children, which means ten thousand unique individuals upon that basis. Such 
data are invaluable tools {at the teacher, but as patterns they are abortive. 
The research worka in the field of education must select his problems by their 
human significance. He must have a standard of values. From modem 
philosophy and scioice come these suggestimu. Educational research should 
be engaged primarily with problems that concern the realisation of a more 
dynamic organian, a donoaatic way of life, and a liberated but disciplined 
intelligence. If we examine the conventional school in whose service the 
educational psychologist has willingly and industriously enlisted, what does it 
seek as its goal? It is organised to instil interests and drives? Does it increase 
dynamic? Does it make thinkers? Does it foster the inquiring mind? Does 
it practise its pupils in the methods of child research? The answer is an almost 
univorsal negative. 

I have abeady mentioned that a change in environmental conditions can 
accelerate the {^owth of intelligence of a pupil prior to his attaining the age 
of sixteen. The secret of evolution lies, in short, with enoironment. In the 
eiivirmunent, in that in which things live and move and have their being, is 
found die secret of their being, and especially of their becoming. And what 
is that m which things live and move gind have their bdng? It is Nature, the 
World, the Cosmos and something more, srune One more, an Infimte Intelli- 
gence. Everything that lives, lives in virtue of its correqiondences with this 
environment. Evohitlon is not to unfold from within, it is to irdold from 
wHhout. Growth is no more extensum frcun a root biU a taking possesdon of, 
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ot a being possessed by, an evet widening environment, a contimious fwocess 
of assimilation of the sear or unseen, a ceaseless redistribution of energies 
flowing into the evolving organism from the Univene around it. The supreme 
factm m all development is environment. If a tree is to be judged in terms of 
the immediate environment of its roots, it is a clay tree; but if it is to be 
judged by stem, leaves and fruit, it is not a clay tree. If the moral of the 
social organisni is to be judged in toms of the higher influences which enter into 
the making of its stem, leaves and fruit, it is not a material organism. Every- 
thing that lives, and every part of everything that lives, enters into 
relation with different parts of the enviroiunent and with different 
things in the envirruunent. A child does not grow by spontaneous 
unfoldings. The process is fed from without. The body assimilates food, 
the mind assimilates books, the moral nature draws upon affection, the religious 
tendencies nourish the higher being with ideals. Time brings not <Hily more 
things, but new things. It is thorefmre clear that the main function of the 
teacher is to create an atmosphere in which the mind of the child can grow 
unimpeded in various directions and in which the general intelligence, or the 
central intellective factor as it is called by Prosfessor Spearman, can 

grow freely and thereby help in producing a better type of man. 

In the early days of intelligence testing, oninent psycholigists conunitted 
themselves to extravagant programmes. One of these was the rx>ti(Hi of 
“homogeneous grouping.” How a psychologist, of all people, and an 
educational psychologist at that, could use such a phrase must ronain a mystery. 
Like the “purple cow” of the nonsense rhyme, 1 have never seoi a hruno- 
geneous group ; I never hope to see one. However you group childroi, 
scientifically or unscientifically, by guess (» by test, by intuitimi or by rule, 
the one sure thing is that the pupils will remain individually unique and 
differoit. Lately the much sounder expresskm, “ability grouping”, has gained 
acceptance. But ability has been again too narrowly conceived in terms of 
intelligoice as measured by tests of ‘school achievemoBt* or of some combination 
of these two. Now it is hardly to be questioned that abilfty as duis defined 
is a primary factw in a child’s adjustment to the schools, not only of to-day 
but as they will be when progressive educators shall have remodelled than. In 
practice, Iwwever, grave administrative difficulties will have to be emwuntered. 
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Trait difiorences, that is the difforoice from ability to ability within the single 
individual, have proved almost as great and far more troublesome than the 
diffwMices betweoi mdividuals. In despair, many educators have concluded 
that by havmg groi^ of one prq>il each can we really adjust to abilities. 
There is no need here to speak of either the administrative or the pedagogical 
objections to such a completely individualized programme. It is clearly the 
counsel of despair and so far as 1 un aware no one has actually proposed it 
for our schools. Certainly no school practises it. Practical teachers and 
educationists reached the omclusion that the individual must become the real 
unit of teaching, though for economu: reasons, the class could not be com> 
fortably abolished. At the present momoit we all believe in ability grouping 
but we do nothing about it or at least too little. We continue to ^oup children 
according to the most mechanical and arbitrary of all possible bases, that of 
age from birth. That for many children, perhaps, for most, this works well 
enough is, of course, the answer of sloth. We dare not be satisfied till we 
have secured for every child that combination of associations with his fellows 
which is most fruitful for him in the light of all his abilities, all his attitudes, 
all his traits of personality. This is not easy. It requires detailed knowledge 
of not (Hily the child to be grouped, but the other children with whom he is 
to be associated. Elqually clearly, it calls for a flexibility of administrative 
arrangements and a flexibility and imagination in teaching which have nowhere 
yet been attained. Until we have more clearly seen and more honestly striven 
for these ends, the term 'ability grouping’ may serve with othen to remind us 
of our supreme duty to the individual child. 

Genaal intelligoice tests, mtinory tests, reascHiing tests, ability tests, 
vocation tests (i.e. tests for determining skill for a particular vocation in life) 
in schools and colleges do not cover all types of pupils. There are patient 
plodders in all walks of life and it is worthwhile finding them out 

while they are in educational institutions. By means of a soies of 

tests. Dr. E. Webb has determined that there is a second central 
factor in life known as “the porsistence of motives" (denoted by 
“W"). Even this cannot explain all cases. Mr. Maxwell Garnett 

has brought to light a third indq>dident factor viz., “originality" or 

"cleverness" (denoted by “C"). High values of “C" characterise men of 
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genius and first rate artists, poets and scientists. My own teacher. Sir T. Percy 
Nunn the University London, regiods “that the general nature of a 
persc«’s endowmoit may be registered by a single point in a tri-dimensicmal 
record of graph, the co-ordinates of the point being the values of the three 
indq>endent factors “G“, “W“ and “C“ described by Spearman, Wdld) 
and Maxwell Garnett". These fascinating researches ouble us to determine 
“the pranise and potoicy of the individual so far as these dq>end (m his 
endowment". Th^ however prove that there cannot by any clash of 
interests of individual pupils in class room and outside. All three factors “G", 
“W" and “C" cannot be identical even in two cases, not to speak of three 
(Hr more cases. The school tea<dias’ tadc is more exacting and taaie difficult 
than that of the college teachers. It has abeady been mentioned that general 
intelligence of a person remains practically cimstant aftor his sixteen years of 
age. The college teacher can do nothing to help a boy in increasing his 
intelligence namely “G". He can help him in his acquisition of knowledge 
and to a cotain extent help him in inaeasing the values of “W" and “C" 
mentioned above. On the other hand the school teacher can do a lot in 
helping a boy to increase his all three factors viz., “G", “W" and “C" 
while he is at school and while knowledge is imparted to him. Hence it is 
necessary to develop the potentialities of a pupil during his school age by 
creating for him an atmosphere of study and character congenial to all and not 
inimic al to the best interests of the society as a whole. 

This is. the task which the school teachers of our country will 
have to face undo: the stress and strain of the new political, social, 
economic and religious consciousness which has engulfed us all. The 
task is gigantic but 1 feel sure that the school teachers will rise equal 
to the task, if governments undertake to tram them for the purpose 
of discharging their cbligations to the future dtizois of the country. 
The problem has been kept hanging for a long time. It cannot wait any 
longer for a solution. It must be taken up at (mce by all those who have 
the best interests of their country at heart. 



INTELUGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
By K. D. Ghosh, M.A. (Oxon), Dip. Ed. (Oxon), 

Professor, Daoid Hare Traming College. 

It was a real saisation in America when the results of a sinqple test in 
general intelligence to \^ch between one to two millions of the reauits during 
the Great War were subjected were made known to the country at large. The 
idea was to sort out those who were intelligent enough to be non-commissioned 
officm as also those who were fit for ordinary military duties, in which again 
brains could not be overlooked. As Dean Inge pointed out, the result was 
so humiliating for the admirers of donocracy that the tests which w«e sensible 
and honestly applied, were received with great indignation. 

TTie average adult male citizen of the Great Republic, it appeared, was 
mentally a little boy at a preparatory school between eleven and thirteen years 
old. The shock would have been less if it had been realised that the tests 
equally prove that the human brain is normally at its best at the age of about 
sixteen. As we grow older, we gain «perience, knowledge and caution : 
but in sheer iimate cleverness and originality, we do not, so these tests tell 
us, make much progress after fifteen. 

A word about the history of these tests would not be out of place here 
for, after all. Intelligence Testing is one of the startling developm«rts of 
modern psychology. French psychology has always had a practical flair and 
it was at Paris that Intelligence Testing was givai a definite shape. About 
the beginning of this century, the school authonties in Paris, desiring to know 
whether the backwardness of many children in school resulted from the presence 
of normal children in institutions few mortally defectives or the school teachers 
in ordinary schools bong plagued by more than their share of ineducable 
children. They found the right man in Alfred Binet, a leading psychologist 
of the day and his researches opened up a whole new field of human know- 
ledge. Thus, curiously oiough, the first facts about intelligence emoged 
from a study of those who had very little of it— mental defectives. In 1905 he 
brought out his Tentative scale of individual TesU and within a few years 
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aherwaids, he refined and mq>roved upon these tests with a collaborator and 
brought out the now famous Bin^-Simon Tests. In devising these tests, 
Binet’s plan was to leave school knowledge on one side and lodr for mforma" 
tion and skill picked up by the child from his elders and playmates in the 
mdinary eq)erience of life. Further Binet wisely decided not to seek for any 
single Test fm so broad a thing as intelligoice but to give the child ploity 
of chances to dononstrate what he had learned and what he could do. These 
tests were graded in difficulty fr(»n the level of 3 year old to that of 12 year 
old (revised and brought up to 18 by the American Psychologist Lewis 
Terman) and his procedure turned out to be one of sampling a person’s abilities 
in all dhections by means of ingenious and carefully graded brief tests of com- 
prehoisicMi, memmy, judgment, adaptability to new situations, ability to detect 
absurdities, to resist foolish suggestions, cleverness and coup d’ocil. 

For example (I) A three year Test — a child must name 3 out of 5 
familiar objects that are shewn him. (2) A six year Test — ^Finding omissions 
in pictures of faces, from which one nose or one eye etc is left out. Four 
such pictures are shown and three correct answers are required to pass the Test. 
(3) An eight year Test — ^he is asked to state if there is anything absurd in 
such statemoits : — esterday the police found the body of a girl cut into 1 8 
pieces. They believe she killed herself. (4) A twelve year Test — V ocabulary 
Test — rough dilutions showing the child’s understanding of forty words out 
of a standard list of one hundred. 

This was Binet’s ’m^cal scale of intelligence’ which would measure 
mental capacity as with a ruler. 

The question may be raised “Why such arbitrary standards— three out 
of five hare, 3 out of 4 there and f<nty out of a 100 the next time? The 
answer is that these testsrwere standardized by Binet by actual trial mi thousands 
of children and so standardized that the avers^e child of a given age can just 
barely pass the Tests of that age. 

Binet next introduced the concqition of mental age which has beoi the 
foundation of all lator wodc. The average normal duld of 8 years, let us 
say, has a mental age of 8 years, and any individual who does just as well 
as this is said to have this mental age, no matter what his chtcnicdogical age 
may be. If a child’s mental age is the same as his chronologkal age, he is 
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just average, neither bright nor dull. If his mental age is much above his 
chronological age, he is bright, if much below, dull. He is mentally so many 
years advanced or retarded. 

But a better indmc of a child’s intellectual promise than simply saying 
he was so many years mentally advanced or r^arded was required and Terman 
hit upon the notion of the Intelligence Quotient or I Q. — a figure obtained 
by dividing a child’s mental age by his actual age and multiplied by 100 to 
avoid decimals. This a girl of 8 with a mental age of 10 would thus have 
1 — Q-T 125 i.e. she has picked up knowledge and skill 25 

per cent, faster than the average hoy or girl of 8. The 1. Q. ronains, as 
is well known, fairly constant as the child grows older, and this represents 
his rate of mental growth. Thus once a bright child, always a bright child 
and it is tragically to true that a dull child like caliban remains a bom devil 
‘on whose nature nurture can never stick.’ Heredity claims its toll of victims 
which modem civilization has not yet learnt to save or reclaim. It is well 
known too, as measured by these 1 Q’s, that about 60 per cent, of the 
children and adults have an 1 . Q. between 90 and 1 1 0 and 20 per cent, are 
below 90 and 20 p« cent, above 1 10. For convenience, those with I . Q’s 
under 70 are labelled ’feeble-minded’, above 110 superior, above 120 very 
superior and above 140 near genius. Since the Binet Tests were individual 
tests and took a long time in administrating, the necessity for group testing was 
felt. American psychologists faced with the necessity of finding suitable 
individuals as N. C. O’s during the Great War, prepared and standardized 
adult tests (Alpha and Meta Tests) which were adopted in the receiving 
camps. Tliey proved very useful in drtecting those whose intelligence was too 
low to enable them to leam the duties of soldiers and those who from high 
intelligoice, could be trained as racers. Many Group Tests like the 
Northumberland Tests, Chelsea Tests, National Institute Group Tests, 
National Intelligence Tests, Otis and Terman’s Tests etc.— are now in use 
and amcmg them some performance Tests. The individual and group Tests 
covar all stages of a man’s growth to-day from infancy to manhood. There 
has been also a corresponding develr^ment in standardized scholastic Tests in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, English cmnposition, and Grammar, drawing, 
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handwridng etc. so that k can eauly be found out whether a particular pi^U 
of a particular age ot grade is above or below the norm with regard to these 
school subjects. 

The tests were received with great mthuaasm first in Germany and 
America: in England, thanlu to Professor Burt who gave them an English 
garb, the prejudice against than is gradually breaking down and th^ are a 
regular feature in Entrance examinations in many schools to-day. 

It must be remembaed, howeva, thae was no real theory behind Binet’s 
work. Uke a mining Enginea wishing to get an estimate of the richness of 
a minaal depont, Binet took, as it wae, a series of borings at a multitude of 
points and compounded an avaage. It was left to the more brilliant and 
original mind of I^of. Speannan to discova the true luiture of intelligence and 
find for his reseaKhes mathematical corroboration. By trying his carefully 
devised tests on thousands of childroi and adults, he came to the conclusion 
that intelligence was neitha a host of little indq>endent business — a bundle of 
separate faculties ; it was ratha a big single combine entering into co-opaation 
in various regions with local businesses. A person in whom this coitral powa 
is well developed will thaefore tend to do well in evaything like the Admir- 
able Chricht(m — smce its influence extends to every kind of paformance and 
the unfortunate men who has little of it will be equally a dunce at Arithmetic, 
writing, reading, and the strategy of a game of marbles. The vadict of 
months of calculation was unquestionably in favour of the hypothesis that our 
abilkies are constructed cm the plan of a single large genaal abilky which 
^earman called G and which we may prefa to call “Intelligence** working 
in association with a large numba of special abilkies — which he called S*s — 
each opaating in a restricted field, mathematical, musical, artistic, mechanical 
etc. This is the Two factor theory, since every paformance is determined 
partly by the anoount of G and partly by the amount of S possessed by the 
individual concenied. 

Thus fron a mathematical study of coreladons between our genaal 
intellectual ability and our q>ecial alnlkies the knowledge has cone to us that 
success in mathonatics and lai^ages is a good mdicatimi of h^ intelligence. 
The traditkm of selecting men for leading posts in the Qvil Service by an 
academic examination in classics and mathematics is thus afta all not foolidi. 
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And the relatively small part played by G in musical and drawing ability and 
handwriting would explain the excelloice of moital defectives in drawing and 
the wretched perf(»mance of many intelligent people in music or handwriting. 

In this country we have adopted the Tests to Indian conditicHU and they 
are now used in many institutions as admission tests, for administering scholar- 
diips, for grading childron in the same class rtc. Tests have been devised at 
both the Training Colleges in Bengal and other centres in India. In Boigal at 
the Training Colleges, we have made an extensive use of the Tests for admis- 
sion purposes. But if the truth must be told, these tests that wc have devised 
have not properly been standardized — ^that needs a body of psychologists with 
ample leisure to try them out rni large numbers of children and men, constantly 
to revise and refine them before we could say here is a reliable body of tests 
by which the native intelligence of our children and adults could be accurately 
tested. It is the duty of the Government and the University to establish a 
bureau of Psychologists who would be entrusted with this great piece of work. 
Tlie London County Council was the first municipal organisation to engage the 
services of Professor Cyril Burt who has by his work made Intelligence Testing 
almost a normal feature of school administration in Elngland. But it is perhaps 
counsel of perfection ftnr the Corporation of Calcutta. It should, however, be 
remembered this is not a provincial matter alone — the matter is so fundamental 
that the Central Advisrny Board at Delhi and Simla ought to take it up 
seriously and set up a Central Organization which would devise tests that would 
he suitable fca the whole of India. The relative intelligence of the different 
communities in India, the measures that may be taken to tone down such 
differences in so far as this is possible, the sifting of the gifted children and 
giving them a suitable educatirm, giving our children vocational guidance by 
means of vocational tests etc. offers a captivating field that lies almost 
unexplored. 

Certain specific problms arise out of the administration of these tests to 
children and adults. Firstly the problem of classification — the tests have proved 
there are lots of children in each school who have beat located in grades below 
their mental level and intellectual ability. The inevitable result is mental 
laziness (fmr teaching in class is generally catering for the average child) and 
wandering and our class system is equally disastrous with regard to the 
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backward child. What is going to be d(»ie? The only way is — not too quick 
prcnnotimis or stagnation in the same class year after year but the classification 
of these types of children in separate classes and sections and administering 
education (as is being done in many schools in America) according to methods 
suitable to each type or class. Public attention is focussing itself more and 
more on the education of the gifted child as the waste of talent or genius is a 
far greater loss to nations than loss of forests or mines. 

The second specific problem that arises is one of occupational misfits. To 
determine the ayaage intelligence of peq>le in various occupations is of more 
than theoretical interest — ^it is going to make possible a science of vocational 
guidance and enable us to direct childroi leaving school to the callings for 
which th^ are best fitted. Naturally there is a big difference in l.Q. between 
the brainy man and the dull plodder in each occupation but the latter is not 
necessarily a misfit for stroigth of character can make a little intelligence go a 
long way. By careful investigations occupational intelligence arranges have 
been discovered and a recent investigation in Elngland gave the following 
interesting results — a medical man with an intelligence equal to the average 
for shop assistants, an Unonployed hairdress^ with the brain of a good 
professional man, a well-to-do business man with an intelligence equal to the 
average for van boys (l.Q. 84) and a merchant service seaman with the mental 
capacity found only among distinguished Univasity Professors. Evidently 
some of these missed their real vocations in life and are square pegs in round 
holes. 

The next and last problem 1 wish to discuss in relation to intelligence and 
Achievement Tests is the problem of unreliability of examinations of the old 
type especially when they are conducted by an external authority. C. W. 
Valentine's book “Tlie Unreliability of Examinidans" and the recent Report 
of the International Commission on Elxaminations has made 'this amply clear 
and the question has already been discussed two days ago by Dr. Jen^ns in 
his illuminating lecture on examinations. It is now realised that a test, whether 
admission or othowise, consisting of a purely academic mcamination in cmitents 
of knowledge of various subjects like English, Mathmatics, Science, History 
etc. is not a very rdiable guide as to a student's intellectual aHlity and iidierent 
capacity. It has also been found horn a follow-iq> study of the careers of 
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gtwj enta who were admitted to a secondary career by ui admission test more 
or less of the old type as in^>lemented by some Intelligence Testing that the 
combination yielded far more satisfactmy results. To make our tests more 
reliable and non-variable as also to plumb inherent capacity, intelligence 
testing should be made a normal feature of school and college administration in 
India. In the seomdary schools in Northumberland, from 1926 onwards. 
Intelligence Test results have been given equal weight with the admission by 
results in Elnglish and Arithmetic — in fact it was determined by a careful study 
ranging over ye^ that the Intelligence Test was the most effective part of the 
examination and the Arithmetic Test the least effective part, and that the best 
result was obtained by a combination of Arithmetic, English and Intelligence 
marks. 

A most interesting use of ‘intelligence* and ‘achievement* tests in con- 
junction is in operation in certain areas in Kent. Comparison is regularly made 
between the I.Q. and the educational ratio (as determined by a number of 
standardized achievement tests in reading, spelling, arithmetic etc.) and is 
entered on the record card, so that one can see at a glance the extent to which 
a child is making use of his native talents. It thus enables teachers to measure 
a child’s retardation or advancement in relation to his inborn capacity. 

It is indeed a happy augury for the future that teachers in Bengal are 
getting more and more interested in Intelligence Testing which I am sure will 
be of great help to than in their most responsible task. 
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<1t?r*mw ( merourio oxide ) %5^< <rnr*l ^ I *rtW 

•ii^ ^*rr4t «rri5 war ^ ®fc>r '®?r9i ^tijr w4 

to's 4w, ?t?, c^*tr «f^f^ ?rr?[ ^ i l^tf^*i, 

^tort^ isr^f% \5?f9r *m4« vs^ bf?:^ ^ wf^ mr*rT?r 

wpf ^ I 

'srt’f^ '^fto^^r ^ *t?rtW9i ^ ^f^t?r 

^<rT c«trf4® ’»rrf%^ < 2 r^fi^ toi fto?— to^ 

fossilisation ^TtR ^#atnR 1 w?pr Ttl? >tf^lWJ 

'srt*w?n, <ii^ aro ^ is^ ?r^^, 

^«r^i cmw *rT*tft to^wr < g|cvftj4t^t ^r^tfl^'S 
■st^^r ^firc^ <trftor ^a^R ^ toftoF 

^tWctt ^ ^ Ww? ^r»re 

^atr Ptafwr'* tol (elasticity) 5t?rf^«l 
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^ •fc^l 5|C^ 

c3Ftf^, wt?R5i wtt «ns[^^ ^ut^'e 

wfsrai ^fWirnr »wc< ^ i 

<iit c^ wt?f^ wt^ ^fit^f TO wnrTO? vflf>r® 

Tots wfwf^ ^ <ttw ^TTO TO?lwiw TOT'S 

<trf% I cw 5ri wtC5i ^ TO «rww i 

fiTC^ <2rt%^ fs|?TO 'STO tot *rf^*l TOT TOtCT 
I ^ TOm TO?Jir TO w^fTORT 

f^fsar %tR TO^ frotR «st^*i to 

( oxygen ) TOT ^TOw «TO I C^t^tRR TOt^ 

^^'s TO ^TOr ^ 'sr^ TOrrc«i «2R8 w ?[^rTOi 
Tot w?ri TO9W i ^TOf f^<f 

^TOT TOTO W?rl ^^CTOI TOI Wf? TOTO 
w«tl iflTOT wfro '8i«rt>ifw^ ^ i 'sinTORr TO 
TOri^ ^ C^ 1>Tf^tC?I TOW 'ilTs 

toTOrt ww c*r»r froR c«rf?w <to i «ii^ to fwl^tRir 
^ ^awTO TOTO fSrf^ TO trf^ral TO fro 

WTOTOf WS TOftWTOT TOT TOlrt ’^TORT TO WW TO 
*tf^‘r® I 'Sit CTO'S TOir iJtl^ fro to^ 

TOT <sr^«l ^ TOfl^ W’l TO*I TO 

*TO? ’tTOwfiT TOT TOt^ %w»T TO I WWR c^f^tTO 

TO TO ftcapTOI TOtRT 

TO I TOrwtTO'S WIITOT <5t!^ ^TO TOwt^ 5^TO 1 TOlt 

TO Wft^ CTOt«K#r?r CTORT TO <tfej1 «TO I 

TORT TOs «iiw5r frow w*! c^, teff <^f?iRrr*i 

WlTO TO ‘ft^ TOR? CTO TO TOW ??, CwTO 

Tots CW TOfT TOI ’TTTO? ?? *11 1 TOI^ TO TOTWt 
TOto Tot, <il^ WW CTOS TO ?Tf^ ^ 
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^ »nrfert ^ ^ 

cTt^re *iiaf w «r?f^ wtc«r 

<rrm 5tf»nri %»r ^ ^ ^mr i tim wir 

^ TO TOj 

c? Trtfba *tirtc*6r ^ ^ 

•sr?^ *rc^ ?w^f^ TO ^<prTt^ <if%TO ?rt^; 

^?ltfww physical change ^f^«l <rtl^ I <iilt^ TWnt^’F 

♦rf^TO ww ^ I 

TTTOf^ *tf%TO «r<rt^ ^ ?l vsc^stf^r^ 'sr^ TOrtpr 
•»>\’<il»'i '55 ^515 <2115^ *tf%*5 5^51 

«rrc^ I <TO^ 5t5tc^ 5t%5 

5c<? *rf5TO mi 5t^ ^irr55t«i ^ »f%5 

»r*F I 5Ttf%^ ( phenol phthalein ) <<15^ 

*m<l ^5t5 ’^5tTO WTO 5W tw TO 

^TO »ilC5Tt^TO WTO ^W5 CTO^ TO5 ^ 

5i&CT I 5<^ TO, ^IW*I TO^ ^ ^%rl I 

TOl C5W ( Congo red ) RW bff^ TO'f I ^5t5 

w^ W53f wtTOr 5w 5i«fj w 5tm 5<M5 ’p?! To fttW ^ 

*t^*i 5feTOR C3Pt?rttv& RI ( Hydrochloric acid ) 5< 

5^ ^ TO 55 I 

<il^ ^W5 PfCW^ *twt<«f»nr to 5t5t5f5^ «tf55^ 

5^5tC5 W5^ v»t5t5^ TOI TO5l 5tf^ 5iC<l5 *rf5TO »W 
^Pf55tf5l »ilt5t5 <i1iR <11^ 5tWt 5 f55 ^f55^$CT5 ^5l 5^ 5t5t5 
TOi <21^ <if55ic«i ^TOf5 ’srt^ 5^ «rrc^ I 

CTO%TO5 51^ <#H CTO^ 45^ TV ^ 

^f55l ^5T5 Wf^ ^ 5lWt5 |5f^ R«R1 C5f^ RtW 
^ s^fro C5 f5ar*l TO51 5T5 wr5t5 TO ^ 
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Tftai apitroi »rt»r ^ ^ TiWTf 

wtc*i1 I 

*1^ ^ttTniTtspttCTjfe^ ^ 

TTC®? I wsm 

^t<(t^I*l ^1 *1^ «flW^ C^imwWCT?! ^iSicw 

^rrf^ wwt*(T f5prrf%=i Btf^rai %»r witwt® ^^*0^ 

or fapgi ^ wWTr ^ *tf^Rtc*i 

^ wfir ^1 ^ I 

c«nn ^ttcwcf c?, cwiTi'e cwt?re TrWnf^ 

ffC9[ ^1 ^ 

wcw '2fntw#tn wtc^ fsnjjap ^ wtrtiwTi^ 

«i|^ Btt I 

»r^ WWW ^tf^afOTr <2rc?rrBR 

«ii^ ^'ifc« w’irwtnr? c*r wtrat^R ^ wr^ 

wwmwrr wtsfc^^ i >v&v ^Itcw ^T5 t>[ 

CT «r«mr wtf^wT?f wro ^ 

Tftijc^rii *tcw^ Tfcig wto wf^ntcii <11^ «2WtTr m 

<s(^ wt<w?n fprc® *ft%^ c^rtt^ wt?t 

«rti^ jRcmwsT ^ w® ww »rrf«r5 <itw i 

<rn^ Trt3[^ wawtJi «rm wsw? ’^br ww i 

f^fw «ft^ ^Tjiwm «ft?r«i wf%^ »r^ i ^ 

?R[w^ wirwrcjnr c^ ws f^firw 

<trCT ^ I 'H’^rsi <ii^f3rf^tTr K\%, w y w tcii ^ 

1%^ wt<sr5 <iiw CT, c»it5, Trjts^sttfsw oei^* 

captf^ <m^ wiwra m wiwtsT 

an^*! w%w ♦ttt?r «ii^ W wtt^ TO CT 
^ ♦tf%TrT«i «ooo® ®*«*® ♦rtr® ^1^«rfcwi ww 
TrW?r <rf^ wnwt *ff^<sr^ to i 
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^ ( feme oxide ) vfl^ 

<(t5?r wfinal *t1iRtc*i 

vtt? JH\ ^nNc^rf^ratror wm wwii 

«rf%i fvmmtii ’fWwj wTti*i ^ ; apw Jr 

wt?r ^fm ^ ^ w:?r 

c»ft^»w <rm C9^ ewh^ 

^ ^finrt (m\ = g t ^l^fi i ^ 

’iTftc^n caFtf^^[t*r, «2r^fw «rnj« < 21 ^ *rrc«ii 1 

h®tf^c?F?r «rf fw fSrsj 

fitwc«K^ I 1 <iiTv *rf^ 

>fm wt<f*Ftfw 'srf^wwfr •, wsin^ tirrw^ 

*tft< ^ ^rt^ ♦ttwi f%i wBTr»r wr^r f^l’nrttf c? 
^^prre^nr ^srfjre «ij^ ^rcirt^ ?r^5< 1 

<«ttlwre 51X5 i!»®^ 'srtf^wt^ cwfswi 

TO'TORT 

^pRrt 'tfStWT ^sitf^ <4^ ^ 

fT5tCf5fl XBfejftCBR <il^ 

«rrc^i wiiwtcsnre Jr?i[»r isotopic «Tr«^ f^tc^i 

=prtf^ ■srswt^r ^ w»t «r^ ^ 1 

Wtft BF»1 ^ Heavy water ^fw %5 ^ I 

wc*Rf ^prt^if^PF^ fon 

^ ^ ^ ^rl ’Jitf^ '^'i\us^ ^ 

wttire ^T%1 I R ^<5 c^ fifR?r ^ — R 

wt^*i ?rW!(f%^ ^ c4>iR«i ^si4tfR !Tt^ 

»rtw w%Tfe»Ri ^<t^«i »r#?[i wRwi ^ (too <«c| wfipF 
I '^^51 x!Tfw5?f %»r?t WCT ( Aerated water ) R *t«ft< 
^ *r#?ri 5 ir I ^55 ^?rt^ RR?r 

^ wti «r 5 Tw wfwrfe»PT R, 
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C3r« ’ffsw arc^ w. i 

»nnr to w ct «rn[ «<V5 ^ 

WTO TO c^rfwTOi f^Wir w»nl«i TO TO ^ TO%TOti 
*wt< TO»rg «rfwTO\ TOimftr wpmws ftsgt^w 
<11^ ^TOl ‘flw TOT t^ c^ ^ ^ITO TO cw TOul ^ 
’TO wto Tot I (TO1 cm CT, uii^ Tow TO 

TOwt^ «rrfTO vSr tot f^fw»f5 ^TOtft TO?r w# to 4?^ 
int ww ^rrMn ^wNRwwrTOt? c?iTC’Rf toiTOi c^tf^TOwir 
TOTOfr TO< TOiTOrf'*tT wmTO(TOr iawtot '^«r TOhi 
TO^ fftw I WTO? f?fwir OP? <2t^ ^ TO w1??l 

»ilt TOf TOtw •tf^^T'e TO?*I wf ?cwtw, ^ TO^TOT wrTOt? 

cTOt? TOTO TO I 

?tTOf?W Wlf?TO wfro? C?, TOC?? TO »f#?1, CTOTt?, 
TO ?%tc? I ?tfww?ic^ ^?1?t 

c??t^c9re ^?tf?c’f? ?i?t cm «aw^ 

*ftf%?t1?w ?^TO I <11^ 'sjtf^wlM? TO ^troi M? wfro 
C5^ ?ffTOR c?, wc^rrow TO •Eft’iT ar?iwfTO wf?ww? 

*wc< <ii??1^ w?i TO*t? fw I ^wfwc’T? ^£1^ c?lt'e 
«mf»fW WTC? TOT I 

f^lwt <iiw^r TOi ww TO, ’t?w ^?t? w 

WPft? WWWWfw f?l <1?t< ?'#TO 1 jr.TO^> TOW? I 

jrTO^» W#?1 «WW ??, TOt? ctwTOe ( starch ) »£i^ 

*i^*fw ?icwi <i?l?Pnw? TOf^ ^ 

jr.TO^ ?Mtwf^ ?^ rc ? I fwi cTOtv «wt^t <£i??« ?T??fw 

?^ ?f^ ».TO^ 

*ftc?wl, wc? wf??jiw arot oqwf^ tow? ^*ttra wticwe TO? 
TO TO<^lcw <if?*rw wfircw ♦ttfro I ?€?tc? ^ ?cw? ?w»j 
TO tft? *tf^?? ?w » tf ?? ti w ?lcwcf «ff? *rf??tw I ?cw? wR*r 
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^ *iwr«iT c?pw <sr«^ I 

^capr w ^ cBim ^ 

^ »iW5r ’?f»nrl '»rff«Fft? ^ fwtu i ^ *w, 

^ «t^l% ^rfsTl ^ 'srt^ I 

1%»t ^ ^ ^firai 

^5t^ ^<?tf«r «t^ ^fewi 

C5^ ^Ri9rm ^»TTt:*i i *ttt^ 

«[t»n?mi f^pr^ Wf 

^ I ^ Wf «r^ «rar 

^ ^ I ‘ii^ jRTSf fiifins *nnc<?f toctt 

lii^^ ^tiR *rrcar 1^ ’tfl?rtc‘i ^^tfsrfiR 9i^ 
^t^cyicjFTflpp ^ vr?^ »K?r ^ *tf^«i 

(Prrf^^rm w^ am «rt^i «q^ 

f^ranm >pre w %5»i Ttf^ 

ntoj^ ^ ^rtw W5i, «it^ BP^ 

^ Wf ?r^ I ^ ntcar 

W ^rt^ttf^rfsrm c’^^forlwr »i^1 ^ ^*llc?r ^ 

Bf^ ^ (sr^ W5f I <ii^ »rf%vpr c<(Y®^rani <ro 

*wwtCT 

ciPRffTO, Jifm 'e 4fir5 'Sf^f^ *firti?^ 

tw ^?R viiTv <1R fw w ^ «r«in 
^ *ttcaf cirf^^ «ii^ c>^m ^troj 

'®WR f^f%i[ 'orl^ «sT5«i I srwt® ?r?F H 
«rM 6m ^ I ^f^c’RT ’TWCTj ^ranr 
’Brf%^ f&ai'e «2t^tf^ *ttnr i «ii^?H 

6(^ Wf f«tft[^^ ^ ^capr ^ritc^ *ft^^ i 
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ft»fC5nr ^ ^ ^ <TWw c»pr«^ mJrt wtw ’tjw i 
^W w?r (TOH'e 'sri&cpr apCT^ 

5ic<fT c^ TW I 

^ ^ ftwR f»w^i «rf« cww^ «R»it«mrc‘r? 

>r^it ^*iHt?r 

flar ?rf!R ECTs ^1 «« c«rte ^p?rR 

»rr« w^ w ficwc ^ <2rf^5tl^ ^pfirc^ <itf^ i 
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PREVENTION OF BUNDNESS IN BENGAL. 

A Lecture ilbatrated by lotdem dides by Lt.-Col. E. W. O’G. 
Kirwan, M.B., F.R.CS.I., I.M.S. 

According to the coisus figures of 1931 the total number of blind people 
in Bengal is 37,500 and for every one person blind there are three partially 
blind, making a total of 1 ,1 2,500. These figures are most probably on the low 
side and no one would be surprised if the actual figure is well over 2,00,000. 
We know that 60 per emit, of blindness is due to conditiems which are either 
preventable or curable so that in Boigal there are over 1 ,00,000 persons 
who are unnecessarily blind and who are a burden to themselves, their relatives 
and to the ccmimunity in general. 

Tlie incidmice of blindness inoreases from birth to the 10th year of life. 
The major causes of blindness in this poiod are preventable. From the 1 1 th 
to the 40th year it is more or less steady. Then there is a steady rise to the 
70th year and a very sharp rise afterwards. Tlie major causes in the declining 
years of life are curable. In the early years of life the respcmsibility to look 
after the sight rests with the parents or guardians. 

Of the principal factors which are responsible for such a large number 
of blind persmis in Bengal : the most in^xntant is ignorance. Propagation 
of knowledge in simple methods of prevention of blindness should be taught, 
not only by doctem but by parents, guardians and teachers in the schools. 
That ignorance plays such an important part in the cause of blindness can be 
inferred from the fact that blindness is rare amongst Europeans and educated 
Indians. The other factors are apathy, poverty, superstition, quackery, lack 
of co-opaation and the preventable diseases such as babies’ scare eyes, kerato- 
malacia, small-pox, and syphilis as well as the ciuable diseases such as 
cataract, glaucoma and ulcors of the ^e. 

Good eye sight is our birthright.' For children it is their happiness, for 
■dolescents it is essential for then training and their future career in life, 
for adults k is their bread winner and in old age it is their solace. 

The front part of the eye winch ai^>ears dark in colour is composed of 
transparent cornea, the anterior cduunber containing a clear fluid for the nourish- 
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molt of the internal structures, and the his which is the pigmoited diaphragm, 
and the central aperture in which is called the pupil. Behind the iris is the 
lens which is held in position by fibrous bends. The back of the ^e-ball is 
composed of a strong, elastic white coat which is called the sclerotic and 
which furotects the very delicate structures of the eyeball. The visible portion 
of the sclootic is covered with a thin transparoit m«nbrane called the con- 
junctiva which is reflected from the eyeball on the inner portions of the ^e- 
lids. Tlie conjunctiva is connected with the suporficial part of the transparent 
cornea. Tlie interim of the eyeball — can be seen with special instruments. 
Behind the lens lies a jelly-like transparent substance called the vitreous. 
Behind this lies the light saisitive nerve tissue monlxane, the retina. The 
nerve fibres of the retina collect behind the eye-ball and leave it as the optic 
nmve. The retina lies on the choroid coat which is composed of fine blood 
vessels. It will thus be seen that the eye acts like a photographic camera but 
with a slight difference. The diaplvagm which is the iris, works automatically 
and the retina is not required to be pushed forwards or backwards in order to 
focus the image on it. The focussing is carried out by changes in curvature 
in the front part of the lois. It will be seat that if there is any obstruction to 
the passage of light into the eye by an opacity of the cornea, lens or vitreous, 
the vision will be interferred with. If the retina becomes diseased, damaged 
or detached, the sight will also becmne affected. 

The image of the object is always focussed on the retina, one image on 
each eye. The impressions of these two images are carried by the optic 
nerves to the back parts of the brain on both sides and so a single object is 
seen in all its perspective and colour. If the (^tic nerve is damaged or 
in any of its course from the retina to the back part of the brain, the 
sight will be affected to a greater or lesser extent. 

In the normal eye the image of the object is accurately focussed on the 
retina but in a long-sighted eye the eyeball is so small that the object does not 
form a sharp im^ <mi the retina and rays of light come to focus behind the 
retina. Suitable convex glasses will bring the image to a focus on the retina. 

In a short sighted eye. The ^e-ball is too large and is longer than 
befme and backwards than the nmmal eye hoace tlm image of the object 
is focussed m froid of the retina and the pmmi cannot see distant, ol^ects 
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dutinctly. A short sifted pencm holds a book very close to the eye as he 
cannot see distinctly reading in iKxmal pontim. A short sighted eye is a 
diseased eye and is caused by excessive close work, such as eye strain caused 
by studies in schools, and colleges and is most common in delicate childroi. 
Short sightedness should be corrected by the wearing of correct glasses and 
the limitation of study. It is likely to increase, so the ^es of short sighted 
persons should be aramined at least twice a year. Careful instruction should 
be given to paroits, guardians or school teachers who are responsible for the 
welfare of short sighted children, to prevent the eyes from deteriorating. 

By an mcorrect poshkm of both the student and the reading lamp, the 
light falls directly cm the eye and indirectly by reflection upon the pages of 
the book, causing the eye to be strained. The body is bent and the chest 
compressed. Both portions are inimical to good health and good sight. 

The incorrect way of holding a book and also an incorrect position for 
reading are always to be avoided. The book should never be held nearer 
to the eyes than 1 3 inches. 

The correct positimi for study should be when body is erect, the head is 
slightly bent forward and the light comes over the left shoulder. 

(1 ) Shortsighted eyes are weak and diseased eyes. If the shortsighted- 
ness is of a high degree, it should be a source of great anxiety. 

(2) There is no cure for diortsightedness. Medicines, exercises of the 
^es etc. are of no use whatsoever. With proper care diortsightedness should 
not increase. 

(3) G>rrect glasses should be constantly worn, otherwise the shortsighted- 
ness will increase. 

(4) Children of shortsighted parents are very liable to be shortsighted 
thonselves. ^>ecial cares should be taken of their eyes. 

Inflammation of the conjunctiva. The transparent thin membrane 
covaing the white of the eyet and inside of the lids is liable to inflammation 
due to infection by viruloit gams. If the germs are not voy virulent nature 
prevents infection by washing them away with the tears. 

Thae are some virulent gams which may infect the coiqunctiva and 
cause inflammadmi. These germs can be seen when magnified ova thousand 
w 1^ 
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times, so you can understand how minute th^ are. Infection with aiqr of 
these germs unless treated early and correctly may cause blindness. 

There are also scmie dreadful diseases of the omjunctiva. Infection 
takes place during birth. Any of the germs shown before can cause it but 
the consmonest cause is an infectimi with gonococci. The ^es becmne red, 
the lids swollen and thick pus comes out. Once this disease develops even 
the most skilful treatment cannot always save the nnce the inflarmnation 
very rapidly q>reads to the transparent cornea. The ccnnea is rapidly destroyed 
by the action of the gams, leaving the child con^letely blind. 

'^Babies’ sore eyes” is a very dreadful disease. It can however be 
prevented very easily. As soon as the baby is washed after birth, two drops 
of 1 per cent, freshly prq>ared silver nitrate solutirm should be dropped into 
each eye. This should be done either by the doctor himsdf or by the midwife 
in his absence. If this method of prevoition has not been takai and if the 
baby’s eyes get red and water a few days after l^h, he should be taken 
without any delay to an eye ho^ital. If the child is to be treated at home 
send for an eye doctor at otKe. In the meantime, wash the eye evoy hour 
with either boric or salt lotion (one tea spormful of boric acid <x <me tea qxxmful 
of clean salt to (me {rint of boiling water). Whateva friends and relations 
may say do not depend on ’’quack” medicmes. The disease is a very dreadful 
one and there should be no delay in conunencing proper treatment by an eye 
doctor, otherwise delay may lead to tragic results. Remember the discharge 
from the ^e is very infections. The hands of attendants dmuld be carefully 
washed and all cotton wool swabs used for cleaning the eye should be binned. 

There is no more pathetic sight than a blind child. His life is one of 
darkness and sadness. He is also a burdoi to fiu relations. If the child goes 
blind it is not his fault. Until the child grows up the responsibility of looking 
after the sight rests'wifh his family and guardiaiu. Blindness means darkness 
instead of colour and brightness in a cluld’s life. 

What do you Wish your (Jiild to be? Surely the rq;>ly is easy? But 
due to apathy, ignorance and neglect blindness is omimon in children. 

There is a disease of the ccmjunctiva popularly known as ”Pbk Eye”. 
It is comnKm in Bengal, eq>ecially b^ore the mons(x>n. The eye becomes 
«0ty red^ the eye licb are swollen and a disdiarge comes out of the qres^ This 
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diichaige is at fint watery but later contains a lot of pus. The disease is 
infectious and is caused by virulent germs. Early treatment is very impATtant 
as the earlier the treatment, the quicker the eye gets well. The patient should 
be segregated, especially in a family or in a school. The patient’s towels 
and clothing should be kc^t separate. The eyes should neva be cleansed 
by the mother’s sari or other clothing as this is a certain way of sf^eading the 
disease. Care should be taken that the patient should not infect the other eye. 
Remember : — (1) Redness of the ^e is never normal. There is no such thing 
as a cold m the eye. It is always due to infection by germs. (2) Sticking 
together of the lids in the morning is a sign of inflammation. (3) Secretions from 
the eyes especially when mixed with pus, are always infectious. (4) Early 
treatment by an eye doctor is very important. 

The disease known as Phlydenular conjmdioHis is common in debilitated 
children and those suflering from enlarged tondls and adenoids. A healthy 
child does not get this disease. It attacks the conjunctiva and may spread to 
the cornea causing ulcers. It is associated with much watoing. The child 
shuns the light and keeps the eyelids tightly closed. Treatment consists in 
attending to the general health of the child, such as good food and fresh air. 
Removal of the tonsils and adoioids should be carried out. 

The condition comiiKHily known as granular lids, or trachoma, is uncom- 
mon in Boigal but is responsible for large numbers of blind people in Northern 
India. It starts with a sensatirm of grittiness in the eyes, watering and sensitive- 
ness to light. If treatment is neglected the disease attacks the cornea and the 
sight becmnes affected. The disease is highly infectious. Prevention : — Over 
aowding should be avoided. Childroa should be taught personal cleanliness 
and also the habit of not using the towels, hankerchiefs and clothing of other 
people. If the child is 8uq>ected to be suffering from this disease he should be 
examined by an eye doctor and should not be allowed to attend a school. If 
the disease is treated in the early stages it will be compldely cured and the eye- 

will not be affected. Avoid “quack” ronedies — they do inunense harm 
and valuable time is lost. In neglected cases the damage done to the transparent 
cixnea cannot be undone. 

A common cause of blindness amongst children due to a disease which 
leads to softening the tranq>arent cMnea, is known as keratmnaliKia. " 
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Bengal this disease is the comnumest cause <A blindness m children under 3 
years of age. It is due to the want of an inqxnrtant food factor which is called 
vitamin “A” and which is present in large amounts in milk, butter and ghee. 
Prevention : — ^Although the disease is a dreadful one, its prevention is very 
easy. Breast fed infants of a healthy mothor never suffer from the disease. 
Nursing mothers in pom health should be given two tea q)oonfuls of cod liver 
oil twice daily with their food. 

Interstitial keratitis is due to the poism of hereditary syphilis conveyed by 
the parents. It occurs in the young between the ages of 3 to 20 years and is 
very cmnmon in the large cities in India. Hie disease begins with redness and 
watering of the eye and inability to open the ^es. The tranqparoit cornea 
develops ground glass appearance and the ^e-sight rapidly falls. To prevent 
this dreadful disease the mcpectant mother should be examined in the very early 
months of pregnancy and proper treatment carried out. If this is done, a 
healthy child will be bmn, free from the poison of syphilis in his blood. Inter- 
stitial keratitis can be cured if it is treated early by an eye doctor. Tbe duration 
of the treatment is very long : twelve months m even more. 

A child suffoing from an ulcer of the cornea, cannot q)en his eyes in 
ordinary day light. The eyes are watering and there is a feeling of smne 
fmeign body inside the eye. With early treatment he can be completely cured. 

Small-pox is a very dangerous disease. A large number of people in 
Bengal die from it. Of those who survive, a large number become blind. Yet 
this disease is very easily preventable. Every baby should be vaccinated 
successfully before it is two nuxiths old and successful re-vaccination should be 
carried out every five years. Persons suffering from small-pox become blind due 
to ulceratimi of the cornea. In nursing a case cff small-pox the eyes should be 
r^iftedly cleaned witbbonc lotion and dhould not be allowed to remain open. 
They can be kept dosed very eaaly by applying a piece of sticking plaster from 
the tq>per lid to the chedc. If any eye complkatkm ar^ an ^e doctor should 
be sent for at once. The eyes should also be carefully guarded in other long 
contagious diseases, such as typhoid fevm, measles, chdeta etc. 

Injiaues to the eyes. Injuries to the eya cause large amouirt 
of unnecessary blindness. Cdal particles or hot cinders may get mto the eye 
dwmg a^railway journey especially if the person sits facing the enpnet A pair 
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of goggles will prevoit this. Watching a knife grinder is dangoous. Do not 
allow your children to go too near one. Watching a blacksmith work at his 
anvil may result in an iron particle g^ing into the eye. C utting paddy is also 
a common cause of mjury to the eye. The Dewali is responsible for a large 
amount of unnecessary blindness caused by firewmks and the bursting of 
crackos. Do not take part in the manufacture or the throwing of these crackers 
and you will not lose your sight. A stone from a catapault is a frequoit cause 
of loss of an eye. 

Never trust your lay friends to remove a fmeign body frmr. the eye. They 
may only infect the eye and make matters wmse. Consult an eye doctor. 

People who work with dangaous machinoy should wear goggles. These 
should be supplied by the employer. And the same applies to stone masons and 
wood choppers. 

Injury to the eye with fish hoob and consequent loss of the eye is some- 
times seen in the ho^itals. Bums caused by lime, caustic and acids should be 
immediately attended to by washing the eye with clean water and th«i putting 
some castor oil drops into the ^es. Never delay in taking the person at once 
to an eye hospital. 

Tile following diseases are conunon in Bengal and often afiect the eyes 

(a) Syphilis. The most dangerous of all poisons to the eye. It is very 
common and frequently attach the eye and is one of the great causes of blind- 
ness in Bengal. It is usually painless. Early treatment will cure the disease. 

(h) Gonorrhoea. A common cause of blindness in babies and due to 
infecticm at the time of birth. It also occurs as the result of infection by fingers, 
towels etc. The eyes should be frequently washed with salt lotion (one tea 
spoonful cf 'salt to one pint of water) and an eye doctor sent for as soon as> 
posrible. 

(c) Pyorrhea. This is due to septic teeth, brought about by chewing pan 
and betel and failure to cleanse the mouth. It is a very common cause of serious 
eye diseases. 

(d) Epidendc dropsy. This disease is often enoneously called beri-beri. 
Glaucoma is a very common complicstion, is a very dreadful disease and a very 
*^oinnuNi cause of prevoitable blindness. Early treatmoit will cure glaucoma. 
An early sign in glaucmna is a rainbow coloured ring round a light. 
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Reinanber there is no pain ct redness of the eye. The disease progresses dowly 
and if untreated ends in blindness. Early treatment is most inqmrtant. G>nsult 
an eye doctor if you see these rainbows. There is a distinct differoKe between 
a normal field of vision and the field of viuon m glaucoma. As the disease 
progresses the fields become narrower. 

A voy common condition among elderly people is cataract. In this 
disease the Imis becmnes opaque. In early cases be careful not to confuse it 
with glaucmna, as both diseases are commcm in elderly people. The treatment 
is absolutely differoit. Removal of the cataract by an eye doctor will result in 
normal visicai. When the sight of elderly persons begins to fail, consult an eye 
doctor without delay. 

It is a common sight in India * ‘quack” couching a cataract. These 
“quack” usually come from Northern India and wander from village to village 
saying they can cure cataract, but 80 pa cent, of the eyes they couch go blind. 
Never trust your eye to a coucher as he caimot restore your sight. 

Chronic inflammati<m of the tear sac is very common, especially in women. 
On pressing over the inner side of the eye, pus comes out. If this is not treated 
by an eye doctor it may lead to severe inflammation and loss of the eye. 

If a child is blind he should be sent to a blind school whore he will be 
educated and be able to learn how to earn a livelihood. Otherwise he will be 
a burden to himself and to his relatives. 

If you are interested in the movement for the preventimi of blindness in 
India, join the Association fmr the I^evention of Blindness, Boigal, the regis> 
tered Office of which is in the Eye Infirmary, Medical College, Calcutta. 
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f»w?i *(t?ri 

srwf^r^ 'srun:^ i 

4 '« ’srarr^ ^rcap? ^ ^ i (Pf 

^ ^sTt^t^rw *n:^5c?5i ; c»i c^ 

5rt^i f*f^fPnr <st^*i ^ ir»f ^>rc?r c? «(1%^ 

»it^ ^R3f1% '6 ^5t^r ’¥c»i 1%^ *i?fc«h ^fec?rtiwr 
^ »Tt5 ^ C*l^ *tW5r ^Itwlb-d 'srtw 

W5i ^ ^>1? 'SRI »po?i «rar ^rf^FST « ^ 

C5rc»r cimm c? c^r if ^ 

I 

^rm^rl '»ti«^^t»i ^ ^ 'stf^srl ; »« 
«r«rt5r5s 'sjtsrtOTiT cwrt 'st®! c^’tlww ij:^ 

^ ^ I 4<IW 'SR^ Ttir*t« I C»T f^PTCU f^*f? 

^rtRitg^rt 'sri^f ^tif% 

'Bll^ I^WiT 

tvs ! 'sitsrlm «rtft5r «fftc5R ’icsr ^ajssr ’rsTstir ^ 

'SRH >mra »rm»r ^t^n w ii WVS ^[»TRt5( ir>f1 

^ 'St?! ^’i:^ ^ <Ttc?r, 'Iwf^RR— 

^ ?rR L*i i ^«< «ri5 *rf555r c*rc'^ 'frrf^, f^sstsr, 

<2J^f%?r '« wsr «1T® ^t?H I 

•fl CTOH? ^c?!^ fiwg sw*r® c?rrt 5rt^>R«*tc4 ^ ^ ^ i 

>8 ?!T®t9 ^t?jc*i, ^tspt^ srtf^ ^ aRf^ 'e *ft?ni 
^1 wrf®?r gOT?, ^ f^w?r ^«rr ^rs 

^ ?« i •tonr ?nR ^itta cs^ i f^>w?[ 
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’JWD'W ww wftri ^ ^ *ttRr srl i <n ort^ 

Tfw»rrt «st^ I 

’prail — ’Ttwt^ wtf%w '5rW?f >rt^ ^ 
cwt*rt, lii^f^ ^ c?fc<(^ 'orWpnr *fflpi^ 

^1 ^rwtbma ftwt? ^rr^fsiw <nim »pm?f 

»Rt«rt5! ^^s^rtfsr ^ cf^ to c^’t^ tot m ^ i 

ttotc*tif f*r*Ft?i ^Prai ^ ^Taw ^’we c^ Ito 
to totm toi to ^ fwfta i 

*tto cm 5pi^ toe? ’ffto ’Ttoi '6 K^- 

torrcn? ’f^<srt^ <2rto m i totto to to ^ to 
cftot ^ to, tonr cto '« toss^r carlto ^ to 

ftoto toM (to I «iiir ww tos^ ^ tonr toRf ^ 
f»tto to ; to cf[ W9 toto tota i int ca tosf ‘fl^f^ito 
tojt*i, to « fifto *into to wy to ^RTs, top ^ronr 
C5i tof to cm 5fi I ^'<t5T ?i5t ^’C55 f^, Prflt 
to I to tow? ton to to « ctoi (Robot) to 

»Rto m 5rl I mtoPF tos^l toto ( Aldous Huxley ) 4 fto 
^to to to toitoi 'sictot ftoiT ♦ttk wcato i toto 
ctore tow?f ’pn I w ^f*tonr tot 
aiw t wa ITS ’p tor toto ^ -, <flc*ra torr«ntoi «rf% ’im 
« «i*Fiw lafto ^ic'scf » to ctotciRr cm tor JiratR toi "e i 
to tort to c^ ctot% toto i tort am 'flt 
c*fHiw »iltw toi *rtow I fto ci^lt ewttosw fto?r 

to toartot, ^ «t^ toi «*! ^^#31 toRF wa 
c^ to>rtfl ’a? I toF to[? ’ton «< ♦wthe ^ toif I 
wtt «w tto c^, ait to*r tM, ctol^T 3rtoF 3ri tom c^i ^tors 
tton toiw 3rt ai^ CF tw cjf tor ftwF tow me# toR ww ^rt, 
crtt to»T w fttoiew tofw '‘ttoto m tow tot 
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WCT C<ftTO5l C?, t1, ^ Wf wm 

^•mr^rtrei _ __ 

^rti^ wjnwi f^rm 'e ^ wtisitB^rl wtj, 

<« t^, wrsw^r yi-s.c 3nt ^wrtsi ’tte^ ^ i 

^rrtEPnr ^t<fj crrtm 

Jitw ’ttwi ^ 

iftifCT? ^ 1 wtcsrt^ 5’cw wW ^ 

jItefSR ^ ^itnapw '6 <iiCTfiE»r ^f«{% srlMc^l^ 

^ "“Ttrs ^ ^ 

^C91 'SC? I ^ ® 

^t^jtnapcsf ^ ?c?f%»i *tt??^5i%r <ltf?*rtf^ w?^ 

cii>R ^WCT? "»n?^ 'srf^ ^ 

^ c?w ’fmt?t?cs«i ?i fHOTOT? ^ ^trsj? mm m 
wc?, «tt*nrwt wr^ c*tc?fi^, 'st?!^ ?t^rs9i?K, fvo^ta^ 
5rt![^ sftrs? wc? I ^ ?t?l wi ?ra ?c?f^, ?1 
mm c5^ wc?fs^, wtm fHc?wt?wt«it»i fJRtnwt^ «rf1^ ^<9 
Wtf^ f^^rtc? fw^wx t&CWfS^T TTlW 1 

?tg c ? ? T[Mcw? f^tc*r? f?^V9 ?t*f '©c^ *rw? '« ^U'^? ^ '® 
^ t (^i c ? ? ^ I «n»<ni'»CT ? ^ ?tf^t? « ?csr? '^\rm 'Q ?j??tc? 

CEt? « ?tcw^l C? '»Wf? ^ ^TTO?? '*1^^ ^ 

a i tf ^CTia Tlf^W Wt?t? ^?fw '6 «W? 'SC? I '® wtw«X 

^ m X ^’tw? 5’nr <fl®i I 

c? ®R wtRs # 1?? «rt?c*t? ?1 cwH®i 

'« m *t1»R ' ■i t l^w t? ^t? f^cwOT? ®it*rtf^ ^l?c? '®*c?? '® 

???? wt?c®i, wt?t^ ^irf^ ^«at?w ?c? mH ^ < 

«rff^ y 

Wt»lC?C?*n CTFWSW CTTS ^ *tt?C*l^ 'BfWW c^ ?C? 
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^ frcg fw 

to ^ «rto «i!pRi*i ^c?ref « TO cro 

^ ’Item ^ I 

^TO% m c’lr^t 'ei»tf^ ^ cmm ^tto 

to *!« « c»rw c’lc? cro i 

mijCT? to to wtrsme *pn mwr mto i «tfto 
to •ttofti ^ c*r ^itto ms ^rwteTOl 

eptfw ^rrf lp ^ *fWf 'e 5tf^5ll?ra ^ fTOW? catiwi 

TOto, «lc»f?» ^*r<nr’n?nr >ito 

Cft^ I «i|^ «ttft3T efts (7f 'ail TO «lt«ft5r »rt^ TO ^rtw? 

'e (SftoMt^ ceitTOT ^Rto ^ to 

'srart?? TOto « TO ^«fs»rto TOto i 
tor?f btot^sT, ^to to?*to 

Jitoc^ 'Nto'S'i c^T^astsT ^Btotm ^ tottf?r ’to ^*ss^ to 
c»rem I cswt’tm, ^ (?wr «ii^«1to 

^ bRto #to m’to TOT^r ^to.TOC’rai tobto’f^ 
'e ^to ^ ^ ♦t^to 

'6 tomi to'su^ i 

wrto b’lTO^ ^rtosm ^ttot^ >rcto to 

’R'srto ’i^toir to, *ii^i toc»r 155 m i to 

c’j tort ^tro ^ ^ tito t ^ TOto, «t?r Tifrt[ar to 

tortro to?r tots^ ’trf^’ttto ^ 

’Rl ^ ^5tTO to?r ^ « ^ito (rt toRto ^itsl cwii «flWl cwrt 
TO 'RTl CTO to, m (rt 'Srt^ TO ^ 'e TO tow to 

TOC?, c^ wt?i^ to’ttto ^TOrt irt »rt CTO ^ toTO ^[to 
^TO?[ ^HBrt TO, ^ ctote •nww’Rt’ito tort 

’rtffro «rf%to^ c^^ ntto « to to tort *rrtotto tort 
TO tort tort TOt^ toro crem to to 1 to ^ tocf to 
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^ ^ I iurnw bw ?[r5 

<1^ w>nr c?W5i ^ f%ir f%ir 

^ ^iKCTii ^i?5 ♦rfir « 

m f^c’t c^ c^ W’l i 

CJiwsr ^ froi ^csw ^ ^ i 

bw ^ c>rt^t^ 1^«rtw ^ c^ i 

«tC5j^ *ftc^ '5rt?re c*r^ a?^ ^t«f i c^ 

^ ^C65 Ttc^ ^ c?5 « ®fC5nr (Ttr ^ 

«[j%i5iwt^ « »fsra I ^*ir« «ii^ t^R^ 

«rtc^ cat%r fwr»ra ^srt^f i 

(i) fwt^ •, (Infant Schools ; Nursery Schools ), 

^ 5it® ^ I Ft? ?^5I? ?tPl <1^ C^ 

C9W1 ^4IW? WR ^ I >R? RWtWn?1 4? *trjre 
f%^?l f5)ww? ^ f^c«f?t (R? I fwt^ra^f^ 
<2WCT f»r<jw? va?? ?i*t «t^ ^fro? 

c^retrt ?? I 

f»hpt? ww ^sm? TTC^^fl? '6 f»hFt? >i?9t? 

?w^ ?JW5 ?’c? «rt^^ I 'ii f?c»f? «iic«itHl R5rt??p^ i 
>w9r f^^tvvscH c’tl^ ^ '6 ?tc4j^ ?t?w f*w cw«?i 
tv9 vrtw I 3ra I ta ?®rt ?ta 

4 *r?ifw ?i?tJ?iwc«i ®rr® i cjwtt? ’T^trt’t*R f^'® “cjn^tst” 
( method globale ) ^ttC? C*Rt? CfIi I 

^w?^«pp <e cat?t»t ?Wsrt^ fe’tt? 's^m^r ^ 'srRt? 

“c^wt^** ?^?tf5»r5 c*w?t? cw^ ?c?c5 1 

Rt ^mcH? 5WC? «<Rc^ 5t^— «a^ ?tni? 
^<rt«f»i f»ttwinr ww ^ ^ i 

(^) ^fw«u ?i ?t»w ?tf»i^tw? t*rvt»ra, 'a'*ftCT ^ tvs 
^*1? ?tR ^?t5t ?? I «tf^ *tw (.w*i?l 
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mu I *tTt!T mw 
'e ^ 

^ I 'flw C3^^w 

*re»i m’t ^ mw c«re?i ^ I f»tw^ mw 

mi? c!R <ii^ mim? ?t?t?T i ifTiiw? ms 

c?c»nrl f?wOT? ?»t mst^ me? ?i i f%mm mtr? «ii^ 

f?OT^ mi? mcm? I 

tfmmt? '6 f^t? «fl?^ *«? ^m?? mi?? 

c<2itimt ( Project ) ?w^ ?j??t? m?1 ?? i ilfm?tf?m 

mfm?i?? to »iim ^ 5 i?ti»r? wt? *t<toni ?t?mm isi^ 
m?fm m?m?? mi? toi c?'e?i ?? rnimiipf? < 2 rwf^ fwtmi? mtmn 
mito? ?t?mm tot? ?mi ?im»r ^ mi?fm i 

^m? f^, ^rim? *t7T? ?mim wlmrtiinr t«m^ 

1w5 ^ mtm^«i m?iim fi^ i rntm wt? mmm^ c?»t 'g mrtmtlt?- 
<11? m«fm ?im ?ml fi^i i mtmit?1 mti??, c?»t <ii^ 
?Mim mt mi k *>1^ <l?ifm’ ciri? mmm mi?? i «iimm fmrtim 
?rto < 2 Wi? ?t!?tw mmfm ?ti? mtm ?? i m? mm® mi?im 
^ mi? < 11 ^ c?m '6 ? j l m l lli? - a mtf?mt? ?i? ?i? mi?? '« 
ftoim?! <ii^?to m??l ^imfm ?i« ?<?? ??i?« cmimw? 

BF® emt^ emti^ ?? mt? mi? mti?? mtmrtml mt?tt(1 mt^l?mti? ♦imr® 
to m? m?i mtFt^ m?t I mt?ti??t?tmm (:?i?f^mi?m?ti??^ 
*l^rtm? ^ <iimm? ?t®tm tom «iim?m ?^?? *tp(^ c?? fmmKj'st? 
?f|w ?T??t? m?im? I ?t?Fw to ?t?m <iit tom ??t?i?? to1-*tmfm? 

to? to*i mH?t?i '^i?? ^m?Tt? ? ^wi?? #(?? Fto? «(?? ?io 

cir?iw rni?? I ^ c*to mrfm mH?t?l ^ m?i? ??im^ rntmilw? 
tolmi? «t?to m?im mi??i tot^ ?ti? ^tmto mtmrt^ 

?l m?iaTe Fl? I 

('®)ftot? tot?? I «ii?i? ???? ??i? m fi m? fc?? jcmc??i 
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^TTtir BTOBT C^Rl I Ca^i '« 

^ « wt® ^ ^ cwi 

^ «t»JCTC9?rl fwt*fni ^ (Sinior* 

Central Schools ) cigcsitsitvWfl <ii>R C*re?t 

wW *tC5nr wi f»T ^ ?t?[ ^’ra, ^ c^ 

Ptyl i i rf ^ ^ ^ (T^t^fw wrm, « Ttw ^ I 

«a^Bf 9 r wm, f^Ttfr, aTff^ f%B t%ir *rr?rtir f»w^ 

I f%wt?f ^ itar 5Tr«mf*i 

^ f ^ srt *tr? 'iif^ ^ ^ 1 ^TO«i wr 

^ ^ c^, f%wl cfre^ 

^ s— 

'^’rt»i, ^Prs, f^w% ^rtut^, 
f&aim « ^ I 

'fit ^?rr?r ♦rs 

W f^«Rr «mn— wtfw f^sf, 

fpatt^ « ^1 ^3pit?r f^, '« 

^^’’5:1^ ^ ?fWRi ^ ^ I 

W wits '« sts^fls StSl I »fl fs^tc’l witcss ftsts stsi, 
^tsstcss sjs^, SWT® f»r^ « ^pst cwi m i 

Mtc® ^’c® f®c»rt?rws 

ws sjs^ ®sts c?«si I st^-swrcss 

’l®^ fflfts c®3^ts ( cultural ) ®WS ®«n 

I *rf«F*iwc"rs css®»r sj<^ ®c?r’ ss ®si c®t9ri 
ti*csc^ csstts f®® »ft<{Ts«i f^M® *fs® fwt^ics ctrsts st ®ststs 
«(C5^ 1[S si 1 ’ StStC^fS SR 3r9 SW^Sl-SS^tRS ^*tw»r s® 
^ fSWlSS-’RSJl ( RSIR ®l®ts«l <*lf®Rtf^ SC^, CSStR 
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ft^t ) ^ »rf^ fw y *nrr^T 4 a r& ^ 

ww?! www i ^ w?rt— 

c^rt5i^ 5rc5 1 ^»rwi w 

^iN-’rWwpr ^SW'e V^ww^i 

c*rw?r «R^«rr^rc*m 

^ <2tm I ^ Tt^, vat ws 

t%wt? ftpiw^ >nrftw I 

4t ^ ^ f*f^ '« ^< 1 1 vat^m 

fww c?f « ’r^cJi?r ww va^ Fftia^rk^nr 

5iwr«f»Rr ttwrc^m 

c^'s c^'e c^ ^ ^ 'srt^^rt^ 1 

(Tit »rcw vsi Nf^ fwrsrni 'simi ^?rcw 3R«f 

^ ist 5rtt, <n ^’va^ ^ wi 1 vat *1^ »ni^ »Rt«rrc=ni 

tpifw ^(tPBCJw ( .%wm ww t*m 

(p8t^ i ) ^jtirm « cxni[?r^, ( ^ ) ^t^w?r tiw '« ( ® ) «rffw 

I 

^S[tf^ ^TW’Tft^ t»R-va? *twfw 'Blt'^tm ^ 

f^Ktc^Ri ^ vat wv ®imtm siwrtw vttiRw *ttrjr, 
f%i vat c«t%r (Ti c?r^ ^•twsf « wi va 

^ ^ I va<rtR (Trtt (?5tt (T?c»fCTnRri (Tt f^riftw >8 (ti 

♦ift^rft:*! ^iitw ^t«(T ^ am-f^rg^ 

^ ?[^ CTTs ^<ni ^ 51^, c? (nw « tliR 

^ wv <stws if’p® 5t5(, 'Stc^nre ctf^ <^i»iwir 
»nra ftuftw « #tf^ ^TW’T ^Ric« ^ I fe*wt»il 

<srff% ^ ctf^ ’w»iwfi%w ftw-^rwf^i^tonr brft^ ^jtit^ 

5<^ c^ 3T^ CJfWftiTtsr, ifP? t'Rltt’T, «iWw?i ^mit^->if5rfw" 
tw *it^ c'finW? ^ W ^ « «wc?ra ttw? 
c*rft, ^tCTu ^ ^mit*r ^ vat »i^ ^c»iot «mi »m»it ^ 1 
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^»R[ ^TW5r-5#1 I 

wa ^rtwsr i 

^srWOTir OTW~1% »njm 

(Pi «rtw *ft9t9J ^ I brf^ 9jt9tsi cfl^te ^9t5f ?r9 ^ i 

«rmtw9 «r^>rf^ f^’Ft^ra ^t99i «r5r5 

c9% 9jt¥m ^9t5i m ^\ 
uq C^C»n:9»I1 ^’C® 'SRWJtCJnr ^ >TmtW 9t<0Wt^ 9Jt9tCT« 
^rmtm f»p*F^5ra^ «pf9;l i tw '3i»r ^ 19 * car%«f»rc® 

^fll7IC55f ^t9l «a9 9l9tCTR 9C»T 9C9 ^ I ^ <11® ®T9W 

9Jl9tCT 9 ^(9J99[1 ^lt99l ®C9’ ^k® *mrf® ^Tl I <11^ C9, 'a||»ljC‘f9 

«r<rt3r-f^c®9l c®CTW9 c®nl-^ « 9Jt9l^ <ii®^ ®tw wpi 

®t99 I <11 «rf®®t9C®9t® ®9 Cftft I ®C»l 9tw*n, ^ 

^vt9#t «t^ 9® ®S <1| f99C9 C*W1 9111 91 I ^l^C®C9 <ll fWU 

f9<19l® 919^ I C99tC9 C®1^-91^ *ttkrmi9— C999 ^t9tW9 ®t%— • 
«f9r9-f%®®^ 9Jt9t9 ® C9»rr9 3FH f9C9 9nc®9 I 

^-circf c®i^ ntkri^rrc® ^ <ii®^ t99cire *r?t9t9 ®19 9t«mw®: 
«r9t9-f»r®® fsfw to 9tc®9 1 C9^ tm 9it®9 ^ I tofii®i5i 
t9iff9® 'e 9 tirr9t f^ ® ® l' C9 ®1r5ir ®1® ®irl-- ^^c®C9 bpin® ®i:ircF 
9*lt»f ^91^ ®9 91 I n: <11 4 1 91 9 9 9 9U9 <9® 9#t 9J99tf1 

919® 5W9 fl*r ® 9lm ®l9r C*W9 W® C9 <211^19^ 

W9 ®C99, C9^^ <9^ fto9 «t99 ® «l9l9 I C99l9®l9 *t®f®— 
C9C99 *t®f® 9C9 9jt® I '^^C®C99 <9^ 9®9 ®ll®9 ®1®C® ‘BfClT®’ 
9W I 9tC®9 ®1w ®rlW®1® ^ C*f5*r « "fW 9^9 9lC® i '9l99t® <9 
f99C99 <2t®#9 ®C?rf9 I f®® C9l^ C919I9 *f?l ® ^ fWfPfiT W® 
49 9T9919 ®^irc® W® ® ^<®1 91® ®C9C9, 99! C9C® 9119 I 

C9 ®® CSff[<99 tort9ni <2tf® 9999^ C9H“f9W^ 9t® 9® to® 
tol^ 9^ 9tC®9 ®1® toe® ®1t99l ^*IW9 tol-toW 
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<iiiR ^ ^«rl %»re, 

CT, *f?r 1%f^ 51 ^ c?c»r 

bsft ^ ^ar?r ^ cwr ^1 «wpr 

bsft 5 ?, c»ri& K5^ >iWf5ic«ri 5r^[5H& 

TO ^ «fl5^ ^ ^Tl ^ItR^ ?(^TO 

cW( T^\ TO *f?r *t?f c^-*w*tc»r^ fwfsw bsft to’ tIw 
TO 5^1 ’w-5Rrm « ^-TOt^r 1 %to 

^FTW STftTm Fl^ I C^ 3T^ CTO fwfsR^ ^ TO, C^ 

TfC^ tb'CS’S ^rsi I 

fiff^«f9T CTO ^tro, (TOf^ ^**nr, «ii^ f^TO ^ m\ 
TO5 ^aTOCT 311 ^ « c»r«f^?r to tiTO cto? f»fWF 
cTOTOt’t <tTO, C3I^ W «rf% ^>1?^ atOTTO 

TOW «iTOt? '« f»f«Rr F? CTO csre^ I CT TOT f»rTOri 
f%5 i[tTO ^ f»icTO3i, *c3Pi’«ii ^rtro I «flTO ^tro to 

« ^jWot sfTO 'srt^ <rt^ iFiTi Tort ws brf^ 

TOe TO CTO^S TO TORT ww c*re^rt «ttc^ l eTtF TO^lt 
TO TO TO^ri CTOe 31^ 31^ TOt? TO 

f»f^ TOre TO ^ ^*Rt fsiw ^ FtTO 

3rt I TO«^ ^’C9i f^fsr fro ir TO «rtc?T^ fir^ to’ ^stc^ TOnr 

3RCHt*R TO Ciff^rni C*R I 

TOtOT? cror cTO« TOtft ctf^-TOTcanr to®^ to c»rTO 

^TOf?TO3ntl TO?1 «fl TOft, TOW 

TO3rrc«l I c^ TO f»W^ TOTW TOw-^ 'ecTOFTOl^Wf^ 
FC»T TO I ’Ftd® TOr TOe ^^TO cf«n TO 3ii i to 
<tt5!TOrTtl%^ TORT TO 1%TO TOttf® TOSRT 
*WfTO f^RPF-f^fWRrl TOTORT ^jqjpni to ♦ffilTO TO’ 
TO CTORI dtm OTTOrf^ ^•tW'e 
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Tlw c*w^t?r PiH«i c<rt*ri i 

^rmt^r i Wl ^ upm tvs i 

inf>r <±tR6lc*« bsit ^tcann 'e^pr orc*r «tt 5 

Jr firacsR ?Ftw Rwi ctfs c^c»im ^ c?tw 

^ ^n I ?rl c»i^ 84 fsrfsrc^ Rfinrs’ 

^ I c^ *re?i* ^ i «ir5rv c^ 

^1^5 ^ (PW I «[t*tsrw c«?CT ^ c^, 

^rc^^ptisnr <at 53 ^ ca#jr 

^ «ii^FW»rl ^Wss wenr 'srrR 1 

*ilt«ra ii| w tv^ ^ C»WN ^ I 

irwc^ ^t»i t w< <TtWt»mr c^c^nite ’TO»r ct^ 1 
'srwm Rw?P5^t»Rr c^ ^ ^ fwt*nt 'sitci 
cWR tB5i ^Tre»i ^l?t^ ^ *rtCT I c^ c^ >rw 

’ll ^i3R, (ptr > 1 ^ cfw R^R*fjl» o ^?Rt?r sm ^ 

Rvrrtwo Ttw? (?<^ (^ 

» i t ^ CT? ’fW »rt^ ^nrftst ; 
^s^■^^ ^c»Tft I CT »W9r c^i?^ ’R 'sc^ ’Ttir 5n, 

^5tt:*nr 4HR* ^tr®? ^tCBR ^ ^ 

®tiR I (R-5R5»r c^csnr ^ 

'«tWTr hR* (RC^ ^ I ■'S[^v!#?rl <ii^ 'sR -, 

*flV5r '6tJ|Tr o*f.tH, C5J*I ^bb *r9!i ®i^'8 '9lc*r<i 

wvK* '•tt^ ’rtw RtR 

^ ^!^R»r Rw j t^ c^ ^lw?r ^ c*rc^ ^awR— ’irHI.m 
'®iV*<l«l '6 ^ 4\cRr t R*i^ 3Fti?*R ^ %®r 

« TR ^ c 5^N1 hsft I <^'«R ^5t?rl Rwal^ 

5CW (R^iw »nra ^ wa* -90110^ I »ac*nf R^ 

^ RRai <a^ »Pi c^ tw*iw? RR^ Rw?(l ^ 
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^ ^ csh ^ 5Tl I ^ 

C’F*!, '»tl»llt*H ClffRl f^[TTt®ra 

I ^rWrfHT c?c»Rr c5c»fc*ni ^it'Su ^Ftw wtiri »Rp*ft*R 

^ I ^ ^ c*R I *tw, 

c5c»npocir?r Tfw ^c»r’ «i<f4*ric^ ^ i 
'fpA ^tw c*WTt?r fiWt? f^i wndt'o *ftw 

^rt, «rnK® c^-J^ ^rM-cerw ^ ^ 

»rc*f ^ 

'«*r«t% ^tcanri ^ ^ ^ 

*a<rpT <2W ^ (?WU5 cw 

« ^^tc^RT wRr m ^ ‘treirl 

5RI I ^ «n:^ «rwf^ *ii^ 'e 

^FTc«ni ^ ^tiWsri ?Nc^ ^ ^ ^ ’fit!! c*fc*r 

ifl ^mi w ^ I ^rmc^i 'H-^rf^*! ’»RiFt? c^ 
^fwr^r 5rt^ i ^*i, <ii^ ?r^ ^sTft ^ <ii^ 

«rtw wl 5n[ I ^ '9^ tWw 'e c«rt^, W ^ 

froi hsf\ 'e c^— < 11 ^ ^ R9r « I 

^ ^^icinr c^iTi «rt«tf^^ f-w^rnni c»Ri-car%w »rc^ i ^ cw 
^ ^tc?r, c^sft^ c>iw 
srf^ m ctc^ wmtHtg 

^ «rr^ *ttw I wr»T ^ *fRrc9T, 

c^rar «rr?re »r»ffer— ^ >11^ f^yt^r ni ^ cic^ral *tt»rtaFCT 
«ii^ ^t?r<rf!itfl TO *ftw . ^fii^t^ ^<ftmc5W 
’fC^ ^[CFRT «tC^J4^C« «il^WtCT <tt»rt 'STt^T'e 

<tt^»rt»mr cfc»ic«nr c»KW?r ^ 

c? c^ cct^ ^ <artw «iit c^afrti ^nprprt 

^ ^’, ^DT® c5c»TWir ^trs? ^ ^ TO c»tm ♦rtw i 
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fwt»ira?r w«n cm\ cfw>^ ’tfiRHw 
cFRt# ^ 'e ^ <tt»n:snf c*f»r, ^t w »rm ^ t :w4i“vc*i^ > 9 m 

« >|i|vsci I CWt^ ^tC'5?f WTWfl 

wt*rW^ '5rt*(i-^?r i »ii’<rtCT «iiw^ ^ srt'tf^ fnwt^rni '«rtsft^r ^ri^ 
^*fi vicfef^ ; w ^ 'e »r?im ^iwitf^ TO I 5RW »r»r 
(?ff^— »rrf^ »rrf% ’tm, HtTO, er^ 

vs <1^1^ Ft^ I C5t®iir ^rt®*rtBF 

«ff5r <tr?CT[ I wtf^ %5T TOSRT ^ ^mct^ I cFc^iCTir 

wTf^«1w *m *t?r i vflw ‘iiw w»Rr few <iiT 

FC®I i <Pt^, CT['®feT ^CvC^— <flW «flW W^k^TJ »ilW »flW^ 

wwl wtfer cws I cwc»nn uiw ’tcw wtw to i va^ fTO 

wtw ^rf?r to ^ \ ^rt^'e «rtcw ^n i ctoru frowit 
’rtfe wnfe, wT’tm ^91^ c«ni, ferstin '« cwcw ww to i f^ww 
wtTO TO TO c*rfTO Ft9R'e3flTOJ tori TOtro orTO to® 

TO ^ « TOt? c*re^ iRtl^ "tw* ^ I vflWTR'e 

CW5?t? TOjwft TO <ttw I f% WtTO TO, fw wft— 

TOttCW^ ^JTO ^aR Fl^ ; TO^ >rr<w to i 
CTO c*fTOw «rar «ii^ wro cTO w®! to ^ i 5Tt<(t?r«i ^ f^iTO 
'6 TO? TOt? '^Iw? ww ^^^ ?1 «tffw »tf?F? 'e TO 
f?®TO? fe*t? c4^tW C?? I alt's) 4 ^C*l^ vflW^I WC?’ C?*f 

Tot art^Jww ‘feifefir??* ^TO '« owfercw #t?-«fTO? •siTO t? 
'5[*TO1C? CWTOt? ?PI^ TO? I >lt?C?? ^ *r®J^ fewt? TOW >6 
TO TOW froi TOkw ^ w wtTO? TOfw? ^fwTO 
wc? I 

f*ITOr TOfw w ?t?1 vfl^TO? TO»I, TORTl fePF?^ 
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«rf^ api%»n5i, oj^isr^, fjwfSrsi « 

»i8fw< Bf® ^ ^ ’mm ^ ’?«r •mm i 

f^mmr ^srmtm wc«r 

«rf<£f5W Pim *mmr ^ i 'e ^rarm 

Jiw are»r ^mri c? <rc^ f^tpr m, 'smi ^tm 

c*rc»m ^i (mu i c^wtpi cm 

c»im «fim mcsrn mf 

f^ c»re^ ^1 mm «r^*ttar •tm 

'6 m ; c*i^ «p9r mm 

c^wcwcygw if fifcnf^ i c»i mm mfic^ 

(rnlJtm cm cell ^ m I mi m f^tm mc^ni 
m4 « cm m w mm ^ i 

•rm^ cm «2t^ «rr^ m< «rme ^ 

fm m tCTu 'e mm mc^ i 

mrtcinr cmrm mm fwi 5#i ^c?r ; ’w fwfsr m? c^ 

m ^immi m4 « ^ m— c>r mm ^ 

cm mi m m c?r 'eci, •ff»Bcmr ^ mmi m <iimmm 
cm*® «2ffwt»ft^ cm c^ 53[j55f cm m «tm m^r, ^Am 
cam cm mi tmrn cm ^ m 
m i mm mm #tmmr m<m mjw cm« 
mr m^ mm ^t?:f « mmr «tmt»ti 

m<ri I m«rt^ ^sm c^ cmmcmmnr mnn 5?*tc*i?r m 
ipim m cirem ?[cm, m mi ^wmmt®mi 
c^ 5mT m cmm 1^ 

fmmr m? « mm cmm <iicmr mmrn mm ^ ^ 
m kkfJi « cmm mrmt«R mwsi, mm mm mtcm^ 
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*ttPR — ^ ^iTl «lt^ Tt^ 

; sri ^ ^ at^*i ^ 

«rift5i '^*rl<ijt^ ^rfire <t>rlir 'Stpni ?n:<(j ^ 

I vfl^, ?rtpnr ww f^ ^ ^ 'e 

^ I f*Wir «ii^ ^ c«rs^ 'srWw^ ^tsf®rt?r f^-»Rtw 

^C®l 'SfMl I ^fWW?r f»hFt®tl?f ufRT 

<2ff^<rt5f^ I 

»ftai Tf?% ^ 

w4w^ ^rw^c^t^r »R^KTtc*nr gt^fw-of ftbcai i 

w*r-»<i9tt?[ if’jw f*w of'B^i 5T»r i ’tsri ci5c»rcini isfwnif 

Wt®! 'Q f^R*^*! (il^dlfbW *1? f^ ^i c y fb^gt^f 

’Wte sra i 4 «rtfi5r ftf^ «iJrK?w 

^ ^ ’»l'^^'9| I 'srHI ^f?, '^T’fsrW 4 f^^ICa ’TOT 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 

By Rev. F. Ryrie, M.A., of Hat Chapra, Nadia District. 


We aie all aware of the sad state of our village schools. From every 
angle the statistics bring out the same sad fact, that these schools are about as 
bad as thqr can be. Measure them by any recognised standard — the number 
of trained teachers, the number of children passing beyond the lowest classes, 
the proportion of the children of the province who are in school, the number of 
girls receiving education, the relaticm of the school teaching to life, the 
attendance or the punctuality, — by all and every standard, whether studied by 
thmselves or in comparison with other provinces, they are thoroughly unsatis> 
fact<My. Their monument is an illitaate population and thdr mort obvious 
achievement is that they and their teachas have for many years provided school 
pupils and othos with a standing joke, inasmuch as children who wish to present 
a farce find it easiest to do so at the expense of the gummashai, or the village 
ptAseias. 

May we find a ray of hope in that? Ld us hqpe that a divine discontent 
has settled upon us. Be that as it may it is of little use to talk further about our 
weaknesses. It is the purpose of this paper to look at these weaknesses <Hily 
with a view to seeing their root causes and finding the means by which th^ may 
be removed. 

The Village Schools are so small, so scattered, so out of the way, and so 
hopelessly inefficient that we naturally tend to unda-estimate their 
importance. When we stop to think of it we see that the village 
primary school is really the school of India. It has the vast majority of the 
childroi who are attoiding school. As a otllage school it has a first class 
influence to make or mar the life of the rural community on whose prosperity or 
otherwise the life of the whole country depends, and as a primary school it is 
the basis of our educatirm. The village schools are the tiny roots of our whole 
educational systmn. Inqnove these and the life of the country will iiiq>r6ve. 
Leave them as they are, and other efforts for the wdfare of the country will be 
futile. 
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I do not intend, however, to deal with the important gii erti o m of re- 
organisaticm which have received a good deal of attention in pft pi>tyti«n with 
the scheme recently presented to us for considaation by the Hon’ble Minister 
for Education. 1 propose to approach the question of the improvment of the 
village schools from the otha angle, and to enquire what steps may be to 
so improve <iualHy of the teaching and school work that these schools may 
serve the needs of the people in the times into which we ate moving. 

I venture to suggest that the radical defect of the village school might be 
shown by saying that it just is not a tillage school. It has nothing to do with 
the village except that it is located th«’e and draws its pupils fr<mi there. A 
village is, or rather ought to be, a real community, and the village school should 
be a place whore pec^le are being trained for that command, and for that 
community as it is hoped it will be in the future. But immediately we look 
inside a village school we see no cmnmunity there at all, but merely a mass of 
isolated units, often united only by a common sense of boredom. The school 
is a handful of loose sand aiKl we are allowing ourselves to think that the new 
India will be built with such handfuls of loose sand. 

What is the ideal held before the pupil’s mind? Study and learn, he is 
urged, and you will get up in the world and prosper and be rich and be loved 
and honoured of all men. Was eva such mean selfishness inculcated? Study 
and learn and you may be able to pass out of this village life to the Eldorado 
bey<Mid where men do not toil nor spm, but earn fixed salaries in a sedentary 
life. Whae in all that is there any idealism or any soise of duty to the com- 
nuinity? How can the new India be built up with a mentality like that? It is 
building with sand. 

What is happening in this village school to the potential leaders of the 
cmnmunity? Are th^ learning to lead? Rather they are learning to sit still, 
more <Mr less, pursuing their own ends. Were they mganising football or othor 
games, were they working together to clean and keq) clean, decorate and care 
for their class-tomn, were they mrganising tog^or the work of a school garden 
or small effmts fw the improvement, say, of the health of the village, were they 
wwlcing together to ke^ weather charts or to do various other things that call 
to be done in a school, were there any kind of co-<^erative endeavour, then we 
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miglit hope that the qualities that make men and women, the qualities that the 
rural cmnmunity and the nations are neechng, would begin to be fostaed. 
Instead we are content with handhils of loose sand. 

Fhtla: knows better than that, and Stalm and Mussolini. These men 
have then minds made up about the kind of moi and women th^ want, the 
kind of moi and women needed for the community they are seeking to establish. 
We do not share their ideals. Ours are higher — for we are seeking a nation of 
free men and women. But we would do well to leam it, not hrmn their 
methods, yet frmn the attention th^ give to this matta. Th^ have seen — and 
we ought to see — that if the community of the future is to be vdmt we wish it 
to be, it can <«ly be if the schools and educational institutions are working 
towards that end. 

Bengal’s educational system, so called, has bear accused of masculating 
people. That is a true charge if it means that men, moi of vigmous character, 
are not bdng developed as they ought to be. Certainly they are not bom the 
village schools. Nor could th^ be. For a man is a man in so far as he is rich 
in helpful relations to othen. Work fm the individual indeed ; but an 
individual is an individual of any value <mly if he is one in a live onnmunity, 
otherwise he is but one ^eck of sand almigside of others. 

I believe that much can be done to remedy this m the school by a little 
simple organisation. We are recommending and uang for some of our schools 
a system copied fran the Scouts and Cubs. Hie teacher of a single teacher 
school divides his pupils into four i^ups, each under a leader. The groups 
do not corre^nd to classes, f<n each group has boys and girls of different ages 
and sizes ; and each selects a name, generally that of an animal. On a given 
signal— e.g. the sm>nd of a whistle— they form themselves tq> in their groups 
and in this way, the whole of the little school is ready fmr any combined 
activity. The advaiRages of this from the teacher’s point of view are very 
obvious. All the activities and lessons ht whkh the piqnls of all the classes 
combine, their drill and games, then singing, their lessons m hygiene, their 
stories, and much mme, all are arranged m groups, and work is thus ever so 
much more raind and dkient. But an equally important adVwtage is that 
evoy ptq>il has hk place. He is not a lost sold, a qieck sand, but a unit m 
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the miniatuie body-politic, leanung to play his part in the school activities. 
Thus it beccHnes easy even small children to co-operate in cleaning thdr own 
class-room, organismg their own gardou, m in doing any of the many things 
that they ought to be doing in a village school. 

I believe that some such organisa^n is a fundamental necessity if the 
village school work is to be improved. 

Pass on frmn the individual village school and consider the syston in 
which each school is but one unit, lime was, we are told, when each village 
was a well organised community and the educational work too had its place in 
the organisation. But the syston has broken down. The village mondol and 
panchayat no longer hold sway. The old system has gone and no one can 
bring it back. 

Yes, it is gone, rest its bones. The motm bus, reeling along the District 
Board road in clouds of dust, is a harl^ger of a ditferent age. The village 
can no longer be the separate self-contained unit that it once was. The broad 
line dividing the rural life and community, what people sometimes called “the 
interior**, frmn the towns and the non-agricultural industries, though it will still 
be real will be neither so wide, so straight or so continuous. Already the 
whole country is a community in a mcMre real sense than it used to be. 

But what of the village schools? Here one and there another bound 
together only by the fact that each gets grants — occasionally — or hopes to get 
them, from the same source, and each stands or falls by the favour or fiat of the 
same occanonal injector. Handfuls of loose sand. Does the village teacher 
feel himself a member of a ^eat profession, a worker in a great cause, linked 
up with othos all over the province? He is an isolated and largely neglected 
unit, a potential cell in the body-politic but with almost no connecting nerves. 
He has generally no esprit de corps. Very often he has taken up this ill-paid 
work not because he oijoys it— —but as the only way to make a few rupees in 
the month. The in^>ector, with far too many schools to look after, l^gs him 
little ct no inspkatiiMi. If there are other schools in the village or neighbour- 
hood thqr are enemies, rivals for each pupil who can pay a few pice in the 
month. Well might the school repeat what Mathew Arnold wrote in another 
^wmection : 


Z 
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’‘Dotting the shrareleM watery wild 
We mortal millimis live, alone.** 

I am convinced that here lies our most radical weakness and therefore the 
indication of the rmnedy. 

Can this state of things not be ronedied? We have already our organisa- 
tion of inq>ectors and drclei. Could that be used to link the schools and 
teachers together into something more like a living organism? Surely it could, 
if that objective were adopted and planned for. 

For example, it would be quite possible to arrange for regular **refredier 
courses’* or shmt “schools” or “institutes” for all the primary school teachers 
in a givoi area. The practical difficulties do not seem to be insuperable and 
the expense should be small in comparison with the possible gains. Such 
institutes or refresher courses, if arranged not spasmodically but regularly, and 
not as a recreatimi morely, but as an integral part of the teachm’ work, might 
fulfil at least three functions : 

(a) They would give the teachers a real in^iration, bring them into 
touch with thdr own colleagues and with moi and women of 
gifts in their own professirm, and thus do much to develop 
a new esprit de corps. 

(h) They would provide a continuous education for the teachers, a 
training m service, and would thereby set the objectives for 
the teachers’ work in the interval until the next course, 

(c) They would arable the inspectcas to keep in better touch with th^ 
schools, and the time of the course could be used to do a 
certain amount of wmk (e.g. collecting of returns etc.) that is 
otherwise done throu^ the post. 

These courses Would have to be planned along sound educational lines, 
avoiding too much talking, and providing the teachers in attendance with regular 
work to do. If not, m the hands of some men ak least, they might become just 
a series of speedhes, floods of matory and advice poured oiR upon the suffering 
teachos. That would be fatal. 

The wmrk of the comes would have to be carefully ehesen and have to 
be such as would give the teachers eommcm Ibms of progress to work aloi% n> 
the not intorvening period. E.g., if it were planned to have a new course in 
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drill and games fm primary school children, teachers would get instruction about 
it at such a course and would be required to practise it thonselves there. Then 
it would be the business of the inspectors to follow this up, seeing this work 
put through in the schools during the intervening period. Then, at the next 
course, repmts would be received and some new work set on foot for the 
period. 

But this matter of 'refresher’ courses or ‘institutes’ is only one of the ways 
in which something could be done to bring the teachers and schools together 
mto a living and efficient organism. 

All this vrill of course, be futile unless we can get better men, far better, 
men, into village school work. Tliere are plenty of educated yo ung men in 
Bengal ; thore is ploity of idealism and vague desire to make sacrifices for the 
motherland, and there is plenty of talk about the villages and “rural reconstruc- 
tion’’. The Guru Training schools are now getting men with a far better 
previous education. Has the time not come to plan and work for a quite 
different t)rpe of village teacher, with better education and ability and with a 
training fitting him to lead and serve the village people? 

Rural re-construction is a mere phrase and will be nothing but a dangerous 
day dream without men who are out to live lives of service. Here 1 believe 
the teacher is one of the pivotal men, if the right men can be chosen and trained. 
Let me make one or two practical suggestions with regard to this. 

We need to take more care in selecting the right men, those who can be 
found, for this village teaching work. It is not enough that a man can pass an 
examination in Bengali and other school subjects. We need to know before 
he begins his training whether he has the qualities of character and personality 
necessary for the diffi cult wmrk of a village teacher. I am convinced that the 
training caimot turn the wrong man into the right man. It caimot produce, 
though it can develop, the right qualities and character in a teacher. In our 
Training Schord at Hat Chapra, we now send out to all those responsible for 
*®®riing candidates, a questionnaire, plaimed to bring out what kind of man the 
candidate is. Fw m}r8elf, as a Ovistian and a missionary, I am concerned to 
know that candidate has a real relif^ous life in him. And we are all concerned 
to know, not only whether he is free from vices, but whether he has already 
taken any lead in village life, whether he has worked vrith village children 
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successfully, and whether he enjoys teaching them. These and several other 
questKHis need to be investigated before we ate justified in admitting this man 
into the vestibule of the teaching profession. 

llien furthor we need to know whether it is likdy that he will teach in 
a village school. We have frequoit applications for admission to training as 
tochers from young mat who, we have reason to believe, will neva settle 
down to village school work and who are applying simply because they see a 
hope of a regular sdpoid for the period of training. Only the <^er day a 
typical case of this kind cropped up, a young man, failed-matriculate, who 
came to my colleague asking his help to get into the railway workshops, and 
who, it was discovered, holds a G. T. certificate, but has no intention of 
attempting school work. 

We should probably all agree that candidates for training should be pre- 
ferred who can show that they have a school or a post awaiting them on 
completion of their training or who are selected and sent for training by some 
village or crmununity which desires their services. 

Now let me only call your attention to two important points in regard 
to the actual training of the village teacher. 

(A) Our course of trami^ for oillage teachers requires to be substantially 
changed so as to make it a really profesxonal course. Still nearly ^ths of 
the marks obtainable in the final G. T. examination are given for knowledge 
of school subjects, and <mly approximately one fourth for knowledge and 
practical efficiency in the themy and art of teaching. There was some justi- 
fication for this when the G. T. course was taken by men who had not passed 
even Middle English. But now, when all have passed that standard, and 
many have gone on to Matriculation, the time is surely ripe for making this 
course a predominantly profesaonal one. 

In this ccHmectien it is worth while to remind ourselves that the school 
work of a village teacher is largely concerned with quite small children and 
teachers require far more training to arable them to deal with these. We 
h<^e that the time will cmne whoi a much larger nund>er bigga pupils 
will be found in the village school Init that is not so at presat, nor u it 
going to be so, unless and until the teadier can do far betta wc^ with the 
beginners. 
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I have m mind a village school, vdiere there are 50 children in the 8o> 
called “infant” class. I saw than in their class-room,— a seething mass of 
uncontrolled, unorganised, little humans. That they were learning 
nothing was obvious, and was proved by the fact that in the next higher class, 
class I, there w«e only two children. Evidently only two had been able Ip 
emerge out of the chaos in the previous year. 

I remember asking an experienced village primary school teacher to let 
me see him take the beginners in arithmetic. He just looked foolish and did 
all he could for a good few minutes to stave o6 having to confess that he 
just did'nt know what to do with them. 

1 recently investigated the admission book of a fairly average village 
school, by no means one of the worst. 1 found that of the pupils who had 
been promoted out of the infant class into class 1, not one had been less than 
4 years in school. It is taking children m that school four years or more 
to get an elementary acquaintance with the alphabet and simple words. 

It is obvious of course, that womoi teachers are needed for these schools, 
and we caimot hope for the right kind of work till they can be employed. 
But that seems at present merely a dream of the far distance. Meantime we 
ought to see to it that the village teachor is qualified in the best modem methods 
of teaching the beginners. If he cannot do that, he will fail. 

It is worth adding here that the Bengali man is, in my opinion, much 
more likely to succeed in teaching small children than the Britisher. The 
Bengali man likes small children, and can be trained to play with them and 
teach them in a way that one could hardly hope for from the British male 
teacher. 

(B) /f is more than doubtful whether a mart can be trained for village 
life and worl^ except in a village environment. Such an oivironment is not 
obtained simply by planting small training schools in isolated places. But it 
is hard to see how the love for nature, the acquaintance with village life and 
the study of its problons, the habits of service to the village people and the 
development of methods of such service, how these and other tlrags called 
for in a village teacher can be developed exc^t in continual life ccmtact vdth 
village life. 
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It seems to me tliat we cannot teach people to swim if th^ have not 
sufBcioit cmitact with water. We cannot train men fm the functkms that a 
village teacher must fulfil if he cannot [uactice these functioiis in village life. 

Why should we not aim at making each' Guru Training school a small* 
centre for rural service? These bands of young men, whcm lives, if their 
training is successful, are to be spent in the villages, could, unda the right 
leaders, do an mestimable amount of good. But the actual good th^ could 
do would be insignificant in comparison to the benefit that would accrue to the 
inovince if they wore thus led to wmk in their own villages after they passed 
out. 

There are numerous lands of rural service m which such groups could 
take a part, with immeasmable advantage to thonselves and the villages. 
I speak from our own experience when 1 say that they would be cmdially 
welamied if they went to teach spare time occupations to the cultivators or 
to show them lantern slides. They could start sub>packs, or play-groups, 
amongst the children. They could take an interest in health wmk, agricul- 
tmal iminovement, the development of vegetable and flower gardens, the 
progress of co-operative banks and other matters vital to the progress of the 
village. 

Along with this it would be desirable in the training schools to have a 
certain amount of class study of village conditions. Students would study the 
village and its problems and any practical scJutions of these. We have had 
such a class in our Training School fm some years, and the Government have 
had om students exammed in this subject — ^Villege Welfare — in the final 
G. T. examination. 

One further point must be menticmed. A part of our practice teaching 
wmk should be done in a real village school under the ordinary ctmditions. 
We have found it desuuble to send out students out for three weeks to do 
carefully graded and supervised work in a village school. This has given 
them more real help m 21 days than they otherwise get in 5 nxmths. 

Mr. Brayne said that the hitmre of the village is m the hands of the 
village teacher, and thus, in one sense, the future of the cmmtry is m his hands. 
Few things are of great importance than making him and his wodk eficient. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 
By Prem Chand Lai, Ph. D., of Vima Bhctrati. 

We have gathered here this rnonung to discuss one of the most pressing 
problons with which we are faced in the building up <» rather re-building tq> 
of our villages and with it the life of the whole country, for being predomi- 
nantly a rural country, the well-bemg and proq;>erity of the country depends 
largely upcm the education of the masses of people dwelling in villages. 

It is our duty, therefore, as educators to ask ourselves what exactly we 
want to achieve through education. Unfortunately it is too common an 
exp«ience in our country to find teachers who have little idea of why they are 
teaching, what they are teaching, and still less of what they drould be teaching, 
since th^ must teach. Ancient Greece and Rome, we know, had their 
diffaoit purposes in education which were more or less ^xressed in th^ 
different cultures. We know the purposes that fashions the spirit of the Public 
Schools in England, of the Post-War school in Rusna, or schools in Germany, 
Italy and the United States. But if we were asked what the purpose of 
education is in India, we could only say, that once, long, long ago, it was 
*Awak«iing' — Awakening in the largest smse of the term, though to-day it 
seems to be the perpetuation of ignorance. Tins is true of India in general, 
though here and there we have thinkers and idealists trying to re-instate the 
noble purpose of our ancient education, the most notable and so far the most 
effective ammig them has been Rabindranath Tagore who has devoted the best 
part of his life to prove the purpose of education in awakening the human mind 
to all its varied creative possibilities. 

But if ’Awakening* is not to rmain a mere term of spiritual appeal, it 
must be expressed and defined in particular terms appropriate to the immediate 
oeeds of the class of pei^le to be educated. So, while ‘Awakening in its 
^dest sense is gtnng to be our m**" aim, there are other particular and more 
concrete sums that we have to have according to which we have to fashion our 
sjrstem of educatkm. Since in this ptf>cr we are concerned chiefly ■with rural 
education, some of its objective may be mentkmed here. In general, the aim 
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of rural education should be to help rural childron to live more satisfying and 
effective lives in thdr villages. In particular, the aims of rural education 
should be : — 

1 . To help village .children to appreciate rural life. 

2. To help than to learn frmn their own oivironment with fulla and 

betta understanding. 

3. To help them to become betta farmers, betta labourers and betta 

aaftsmen. 

4. To help than to acquire betta attitudes toward their fellow- 

villagers. 

5. To help them to acquire betta health and social habits. 

6. To help them develop their physique and fight the diseases that 

are a menace to rural communities. 

7. To help them to become betta citizens of their villages and of their 

country. 

8. To help them to acquire the tluree R’s not maely as means of 

helping them in their daily lives, but for enabling than to read 
books and be thus introduced to the wida world and to the 
mysteries of nature. 

The means by which we may achieve these objectives may be listed as 
follows : — 

1. By providing a curriculum that will meet all these requirements. 

2. By providing trained and suitable teachers. 

3. By providing for the education of parents and securing their 

co-<^aati<m. 

4. By putting up suitable school houses with space for garden and 

play- ground. 

5. By providing for the education of girls and prq>aring them to become 

betta house-keepers, home-makers and mothos. 

6. By i^oviding reaeational facilities, both for the children as well 

as for adults. 

7. By aeating a separate branch of rural educatkm unda the Directa 

of Public Instruction. 
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Let US now discass all these pmnts one by one as briefiy as posuble. 

of all the cumculum has to be built round the needs of the rural children, 
making use of their envkonment, so that the results of the school may be seen 
m the idluence it may have in the re-building of the village life in all its 
different aspects. The curriculum at the same time, has to be based upon 
the child’s interests and expoience and not upmi those of adults. While 
not leaving out the three R's greata stress has to be laid upon health habits 
and attitudes. Certain habits are fumed very early m life and have great 
influmce in the formation of character. At a later age, the childrmi have to 
be explained the why’s of these habits, so that they may acquire them with 
understanding, and not merely as something imposed upon them and which 
may become unpleasant and disagreeable, and therefore given up as soon as the 
children are out of school. Why they should bathe properly, wash their faces 
and clean their teeth, hands and nails, keep then school house and its surround- 
ings clean. Not merely habits but a conscience has to be developed which 
would not tolerate anything unclean or unhealthy. 

In the same maimer, attitudes have to be developed very early in life. 
Attitudes toward monbers of their own families, toward people of their own 
castes and toward people living in their respective quarters and toward others 
who may belong to othu castes and classes, and toward fellow-villagus ines- 
pective of caste <a class. We all feel that our social order needs drastic 
changes and ^orts are being made all ova the country to bring about a happy 
relationslup mnuig the pec^le. of diffaent castes and communities. But the 
work has to be begun at the very bottom. We have to start vdth the youngest 
child in the school and help him to acquire propa attitudes. Comploies of 
superiority and inferimity, of diffaences in religion and race have to be adjusted 
and they can only be done if we begin the work in our primary schools. 

The curriculum has also to provide for an appreciation of nnal life and 
rural oivinmmait which is much more healthy than the urban environment. 
Not only an appreciatkm, but a full use has to be made of this oivironment. 
In fact, all our teaching fjin be done by means of the nature around us. For 
*r*^^unce, instead of tea ching mithmedc by means of the old traditional methods, 
if We utilize the rural resources such as crops and thw pnces, farm labour and 
rural industries ddl^ etc, the duldroi vdll leam not only from thw own 
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eveiy day experience, but aomethmg that will always be useful to them in 
their lives. 

Teachors : Our activity curriculum based upon the needs, interests and 
capacities of the rural children, cannot be given effect to with any appreciable 
success unless we have suitable and properly trained teachers, teachos who 
are not merely trained in the profession, but who love cluldren and thw work, 
and who know the needs of village children. The ignorance of teachers in 
the fundamoital needs of life is very aptly described in the following lines : 

“Greeting his pupils, the master adred : 

What would you learn of me? 

And the rq>ly came : 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live?... 

And the teacher pondered these words, and smrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not these things.” 

In order to be really successful teachers they must love their wwk, even 
though it may not bring than much remunaation. They should be able to 
say with all their hearts the following lines written by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps : 


1 Love to Teach 

”I do not know that 1 could make oitirely clear to an outrida the 
pleasure 1 have in teaching. 1 had rather earn my living by teaching than 
in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a pro' 
fesskm, an occupation, a struggle, it is a passion. I love to teach. 

”1 love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a silver loves to sing, as a strong man rejmces to run a race. Teaching » 
an art — an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or woman can spend 
a long life at it without realizing much mmre than his limiti^tions and mistakes, 
and his distaiKe from the ideal. 
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“But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good teacher, 
just as every arclatect wishes to be a good architect and every professional poet 
strives toward pofectkm. 

Modern educators will agree that the existing system of the training of our 
village school teachers does not adequately meet our requirements, at least not 
the requiremoAs menticmed in this paper, and unless our baining institutions are 
staffed with teachm who thonselves have the knowledge of all these 
and are not only teachers in the real sense of the word but also impirers of men, 
we cannot exp^ any iminrovffiient. In addition, refresher courses not only m 
every district, but in every thana ought to be arranged and a staff of qualified 
peripatetic instructors be kept to go round and conduct these courses. The 
Sub-Inspectors of schools in the rural areas diould be given special training in 
rural educatimi, and furovision should be made at the Training Colleges for 
such a training. 

Education of Parents. Cluldren are at school only for a few hours of 
the day, and therefore, no matter how educative an influence a school may 
wield, the home and other outside forces do have an equal and m many cases 
a greater influence upon the children. These forces often undo what the school 
and other agencies that are responable for the education of a child have dmie, 
and unless there is a close co-operation between the two, the school alone 
cannot be expected to show successful results. The village school teacher 
should consider lumself a whole-time worker. He must ccmsider lus duty to 
look after the educatirm of the parents as well, not necessarily teaching them 
the three R’s, but making them understand the real dgnificance of education, 
telling them about the wmk of the scdiool, what is done there and for what 
piupose, and that its success dq>ended upon their co-operation and help. When 
the pamts will see that their diildren are better behaved, we acquiring good 
habits, we helping thwn in thdr house-hold duties, we keeping their homes 
and thdr surroundings clean, they will realize the real value of education and 
come forwwd with their asdstance. Pwenls ought to be frequently invited to 
the school and shown die work of didr childron. School functions should be 
frequently ananged to which die whole village may be invited. In these, ways, 
the school can beomne a coitre of village life and its activities. 
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School House . It it known to all of us what kincl of school houses we 
have in our villages, and we know equally well what healthy and educative 
influace a well ventilated and neatly kq[>t school house can have up(Hi the 
children and upon the villagers. Children by nature are fond of beautiful 
things, but we make them accustomed to dirty and ugly surroundings. We do 
not need any daborate building for our school, but a modest structure which 
would be the model house in the village as far as cleanliness and beauty are 
concerned. If the school house is used only for tlnee or four hours in the day, 
we can hardly expect it to be kept pr<^>ar and have its surroundings beautified. 
It is only whmi k beomres the childrai’s own house, its garden a work of thdr 
own creatirm, that it will be cared for and kq>t proporly. The public funds 
me limked, but if the villagers co-operate and contribute their share, k will not 
be very difficult to find the rest. Thore are hundreds of buildings for Secondary 
Schools, Colleges and Universities put up and even endowed by our philan- 
thropists in memory of their loved ones, — buildings which are really mmiuments 
and WMthy of the names of such benevoloit and generous donors ; but there 
are hardly any Village Primary Schools which have been thus erected and 
endowed. These village primary schools through which alone can we expect 
the awakening of the teoning millicms of our country can also claim at least a 
portirm of the generosky of our philanthropist. The cost of maintaining a 
High School or a College will suffice for hundreds of village schools catering 
f<Hr the ne^ of thousands of poor village children even though their needs 
may be of a primary and elmnentary standard. 

Education of Girls : The education of village girls » a problem by itself 
and is being treated in a sq>arated synq)Osium. The progress of a nation 
largely d^ends upon the education of its wmnoi. Whether or not the educa- 
tion of our girls as given in High Schools and Colleges meets then needs is 
outside the scope of ^this psq>a. We have <«ly to concern ourselves wkh the 
education of our village girl. It is safe to say that hundred per cent of our 
village girls becmne housewives by the tkne reach thdr fowteeikh year, 
and quke a number even earlier, and although 1 have not the figures, a good 
number of them are left widows while yet at a tender age. Hoose'keq>ing 
which includes home eomomics in all ks different branches, taking care of 
infants, sewing sinq>le garments and how to make the house a dean and healthy 
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place to live, aie some of the things our village girls have to be taught. Here 
also, as in the case of boys, we have to base out education armT,Iing to the 
needs of the {^Is. While we need a general awakening in the male population 
of our rural areas, what is much mme needed is the awakening of the village 
wmnen. They are more conservative, more ignorant and more supmtituous, 
and yet th^ are the people who help to mould the character of the future 
genaations of our country. But the problem of gbls’ education is not quite 
so easy as some pec^le are inclined to think. The first problem is that of 
finding suitable teachers who will go out and live in the villages (not their own). 

It is a problem which I am afraid, will ronain unsolved fw a long time to come. 
The best thiA can be done at present, is to find smne widow in the village and 
give her the necessary training. She will find not only an interest in life, but 
also means of an independent livelihood. Those who are acquainted with the 
ccmditirm of widows m the villages, know how hard and unfortunate is then 
lot. Tlnough the efforts of some of the organizations s(»ne of these widows 
are being given training m various profesnons, but their number is extremely 
small and the work seems microscopic when we look at the thousands who are 
living in rem<Ae villages and not easy to be reached. 

The consovatinn of the people is being rapidly broken down through 
sheer econmnic reasons, and we find people of all castes and classes mterested 
in the education of thmr girls. The time is ripe when the question should 
recme {greater attrition of our country-men and of the Government. Being so 
late in this field, we are in a fortunate p(»iti<», in that we can learn from the 
experience of others. 

Reaeational Facilities : In the programme of village schools, provinon 
must be- made fm recreaticHi which is sorely lacking in the life of our villages. 
Recreaticm had its place even among the primitive pe(q>le. Villagers do not 
vend all their time in activities which are related to the maintenance of life, 
and the Indian villager has more time at his divosal than is good for him. It 
is during periods of leisure that all the folk songs, stories, games, dances, 
festivals and ceremonials have sprung. There is a very close relation between 
l^ure and educatirm, and we can cmnbine the two with advantage to 
^h. The horns that are wasted in idleness and gossip in our villages, if v®** 
™ i**®lthy recreational activities, will not only bring j<qr in the hearts of the 
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people and iin{»ove their economic condition, but will remove a lot of evil that 
exists in our rural societies. 

Recreation should never be regarded as a matter of duty, it should never 
be imposed upon the clal<faen through conqmlsion. If- we do that it loses ks 
whole value. It has to be voluntary, as a voluntary impulse coming from 
within. Recreational activities have to be of various lands to suit the tastes 
of ditferoit people and ditferent types of children, although a nund>er of them 
can be conunon to all. We have first to provide suitable games, for it is in the 
nature of all children to play. It is a rare sig^t in our villages to see all the 
childroi oigaged in play. 

The play-life is practically absent from their childhood days. As com- 
pared with the city children, the village children put on a serious look at an 
earlier age, and thus become old while still young in age. A poson who has 
his recreaticmal life, always keq>s young. Mention may be made of some of 
the recreati<»ial activities that can be introduced in the villages : 

Games of different kinds. 

Excursions to places of interest. 

Story telling and new^aper reading. 

Dramas and Music. 

Keeping of hobbies of different kinds, such as making collections of 
different varieties of paddy, of seeds, of difforent kinds of soils, 
stones, wood, leaves, and herbs and a host of other things 
found in and round the villages. 

Studying the habits of birds and animals round them. 

Making of maps of houses and of villages. 

Cleaning the jungles, kerosining pits and filling them up. 

We can tell about the character of a person from the hobbies he ke^ and 
from the way he q)«ids his leisure. Our recreatitNial activities should be such 
as will form character, and provide os with means 1^ which to ^iend our 
time in the best way possible. 

Administration and Organixation : If we thiidc that the ptdhlem of 
village education is so nnpottant in the development of the economic, moral and 
intellectual life of the country, and are sincere in giving it proper attention, its 
administration ought to rest with die Cei^al Government mid not delegated to 
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boatds and local authorities. In plam language, it should not he 
thiown at the mercy of some of the ignorant members of the di^ct school 
board committees, and to some of the politicians who seek their own interest 
and have little (» no interest in the educatirm of the masses. It may be desirable 
to appcant an Assistant Director whose sole business will be to see to the 
intaests of nnal education and place than before the Director of Public 

Instructicm for his porsmuJ attention. 

While public interest is greatly needed, under the circumstances we find 
to our de^ regret that peqple are more interested in Secondary and Higher 
educatirm, so that when the tiine of ap];»opriation comes, there is hardly any 
one to speak up for the cause of rural education. 

There are yet several otha phases of rural education which have not been 
in this paper. I would like to mention only <»e and that is about 
Technical Education. Since more than 99% of our village chilAen find their 
livelihood frmn agricultmal and allied pursuits, and from rural industries, we 
should provide for such professional education in some of the selected villages 
where the young village boys may recave the necessary training in thor respec- 
tive professions, and thadjy become betta farmers and b^a craftsmoi and 
betta citizens not only of their villages but of this great country. 
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A Lecture delivered by GlRl|A &iuSAN MuKHERjl, Secretary, 
Bodhana Samity, Cajcutta. 

Mr. Presidait, ladies, brother ddegates and Gentlemen, 

This is a matter of unique hmiour and privilege for me to address you 
to-day on a subject which is perluq>s discussed in an assonbly like this fm the 
first time in India. I am deq>ly pateful to our H<m’ble Elducation Minista, 
Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque for having allowed me this goldoi oppor- 
tunity to speak on this vitally impwtant sdbject to an asscanbly ctmsisting of 
educationists hailing frmn all parts of this province and even b^ond it. It 
was he who very kindly asked me to have a stall of my institution amcmgst 
othas rq)resenting about 1200 institutions of Bengal. There is Certainly a 
Hand that guides, and I am sure the Hon’ble Education Ministor has felt s(»ne 
touch of that Hand when he requested me to enter into the Education Week 
on behalf of my insthuftimi which is the first one of its kind in India. 

Gatlemen, the unremitting attonpts of this buqr world of ours have been 
to make life as hiq>py as possible. The modem world is fast driving to a 
condition that is much too dynamic to be lived in by parsons whose level of 
intelligence is not on a par with thdr normal conqoeers. We are moving on 
and on, and it seems that we are padually bursting I Science is making out 
our way to a better and happier life. The art of healing is being pursued by 
ceaseless attaiq>ts to get at truths of ever inaeasing efficacy. 

Engineers are building up sky scrappers; and in New York the highest 
building measures 1200 ft. Human oideavours are making it possible fa* us 
to have access into regions we have hitherto thought to be the monopoly of God. 
The driving force bdiind all these attempts is Intelligence. 

E)o we ever care to realise that we are carrying amongst ourselves a world 
of persons who are nd^Us on account of thdr itaufideney or votad of intelli' 
gence? Do we know that these penmis do not or cannot move with us in our 
daily world, and that we have to Carry these persons with us all the length? 
Do we know that these persons are re^xmsiUe not only for failure of public 
causes or failures hi public causes, but also on account o| their mability to 
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encounter the c^le^es of life, th^ yield readily to vfle suggestioas and 
inducements and thereby swell the radcs of incorrigible rr;in;f.«U and prosti- 
tutes? Do we know that by out unsynqwthetic and inhuman treatment and 
neglect of these persons we drive them to develop anti-social tendencies of the 
worst order. 

It has been my experience in running the Bodhana, an institution for these 
persons, for the last 3 years that “Feeble-minded” is a subject which is very 
little understood in our country. The crmfunon between “feeble-mindedness” 
“insanity” and “deaf mutism” is very prevaloit in om country. Even 
amongst the highly educated persons, the basic ground of differoice between 
these 3 conditions is very often confused, and to make the subject clear, it is 
better that at the outset we make out the distinction. The “deaf-mutes” are 
persons who are dumb because they do not hear, but otherwise have normal 
brains with nmrmal intelligence, subject only of course to the handicap of the 
want of sthnuli from a definite organ viz., the ot^aa of hearing, and their 
special treatment lies in develr^ing thmr powers of ^>eech. Hie “insane” 
are persons who have lost balance of their mind in various degrees for various 
reasons. TTiey are called technically “dements”. They require special 
treatment in lunatic asylums for their abmation of intellect. “The feeble- 
minded” generally so called, are persons who, though endowed with all the 
organs of soises, are dqirived in different degrees of that most priceless of all 
precious gifts that mun has received from Providence, that is Intelligence. 
These are called “aments”. Being thus dqirived of the main driving force 
which gave to humanity its proper place in the world, the feeble-minded ate 
necessarily the most unfortunate parsons in existence. These are generally 
divided into 3 grades : — 

(1) The Moron — One who can communicate orally and in writing 

with his fellows, but caimot cmnpete with the normal compeers 
of his age on account of backwardness of intelligence, and is 
best described as a “Social Inefficient”. In a Moron the 
brain cell development ceases somewhere in childhood. 

(2) The Imhedle — One who cannot communicate in writing with his 

fellows i.e. who cannot other read or write on account of want 
of a jurt^ier intdligence only and is best described as a * Sodal 
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Misfit**. He can do sinq>le jobs under dose supervision, but 
he cannot do any work mdependently from its start to the finish, 
or complete any work which can contribute to his own su^^rt. 
I^>eaking generally, the brain growth in the imbecile is 
anrested shortly afta birth, at possibly during the years of 
nmmal infan^. 

(3) The Idiot — One who can neitha apress lus thoughts in wends, 
mn understand thoughts thus expressed, solely on account of 
want of intellect. In the idiot the brain growth and the nerve 
development are arrested dther just befene or soon after birth. 
An idiot is usually speechless, helpless and hopeless. 

Goierally speaking the characteristics of a feeble-minded persem is sum- 
marised as follows 

(1) He cannot defend himself in danger. This inability varies with 

the degree of idiocy. 

(2) He does not know the world around him, nor his own positirm in 

relati<Hi to the people with whom he has to deal. 

(3) He has a typical “Inferiority Gmoplex’* which is deepened by the 

short sighted and often selfish treatment that he receives from 
our normal socidy. 

(4) He has very little or insuficioit judgment of his own. Therefore, 

he has always to be led i.e. he requires pidling by others few 
want of his own ptaddng power. 

it may be useful for the enlightenment of the parents m the public of our 
country, as also of my friends, are in the teachmg profession, to discuss 
herein a little metis technically the pathological details regaicBng feeble- 
mindedness. 

Mind, as propaly understood, is essentially a function of the activity of 
the brain cells, or rather a definite and inqxsrtaiR resultant of the activity of 
such cells when their anatmnical and physirdogicai integrati<Hi has reached a 
certain level of complexity. Itlelligence is a miAter of sufficiency of normal 
healthy brain cells cmrectly Utdtfid together into chains and aims. Education, 
on the otha hand, is largely a questkm of enoiroranent, ai^ aoitable q>p<^' 
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tunities for the devdoiMnent of the brain cells possessed. In the words of Dr. 
William J. Cooper — 

“Human education is a process of individual growth and develq>ment, 
beginning with the birth and oidii^ only with death, requir ing at the 
outset much e0ort on the part of others, in discovering, nourishing and 
directing the inherent potentialities, but at every stage fienu>n>I an in- 
creasing sdf^reliartce and self-amtrol/’ 

One of the functions of the navous system is to convey stimuli from the 
various sense organs of the body to the central co-ordinating or head ganglien 
from which they emerge sooner or latot in the form of motion, or re-action 
to the enotronment. The Microscopic physical instrument by which this is 
done is the Neuronic Arc, and this arc is the unit of the nervous system of all 
vertebrate animals, including man. This neuronic linkage, therefore, is the 
foundation of the mind. The amplor the function to be performed, the 
ampler is the neuronic arc or linkage, and the more complex the function, 
the mme complex are the structural elements concerned. The abnormality 
of the feeble-minded, therefore, is nothing but the ineffidency, insufficiency 
or want of this neuronic linkage, according to the degree of feeble- 
mindedness. 

The Idiots are treated most badly as animals, or even worse than that 
in our country. We feel their existence m our society on account of their 
inherent inability to negotiate with the normal activities of our life. We 
recognise their existence by rnily avoiding them as far as possible from our 
activities, and beyond the pinch, which the individual parents concerned feel 
for such a child, not even one throb of our brain we have hitherto spent for 
the cause of such a child. It is not necessary to discuss at loigth the features, 
the other characteristics and difficulties which these children have. 

The Imbeciles are taken in as the usual membm of our society subject 
to all the han dicaps, hindranc#* and the risks. It is with these persons that 
our society always feels the greatest burden of pulling this population at a 
great cost to the normal activities and interests of our society. Not un-often, 
rather generally, we many these persons, both male and fonale, because we 
generally believe that they might improoe by marriage. Our personal experiaice 
i* that even hi|^y edociAed petstms, or those placed very high in our society, 
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have not hesitated to many the imbecile girls because thereby they think th^ 
can so/oe the question of putting them in charge of the husbands who can 
cany them safely. The ultimate etfect of such an inexcusable focdishness th^ 
never stop to consider, and the society is burdened all the mme by multiplying 
by propagation of their number in alarming proportions. 

The Morons are persons who ^er our society as normal people, and 
become a trouble to the parents and to the teachm only when they gradually 
show thmselves to be incompetent otough to compete with their normal com- 
pears in schools. These are childroi who take their start along with the 
nomal section quite undetected. Their presence and existoice is felt only whoi 
they have made some little progress in the school, and fail to make any more, 
and do not profit by their education in normal schools beyond a certain stage. 
Many a parent have, as a result of despair and lawlessness, ruined the lives 
of their childroi who really belong to this grade, because in their opinion 
they are failures for some inherent obstinacy and perversity in them. They 
think that these children fail only because they do not do their part of the 
labour, and hammering is restorted to by both the paroits at home and 
the teachers at schools as a remedy. The only inevitable result of such a 
treatment is that they are left in a much worse positkm than what they should 
have been in without that hammermg. 

lire Moron in his family life is "ignored”, neglected”, “mis- 
appreciated”, "misunderstood” and in short, we do not hjrow him. We 
think that he is wronging us but we never realise that the position is just the 
r^posite. Our expectation about his performances is based on our want of 
knowledge of his limitations or want of a proper understanding of his handicaps 
and failures, and in not getting into the real state of his mind with its limited 
abilities. The standard of our expectation is a normal standard, and his failure 
to c<»ne up to that standard is interpreted and judged by us as so much trouble 
that he is giving us. 

The same position he enjoys in die world outade the precincto of his 
famiiy life. His failures lead to ridicule, and he finds that he is the laughing 
stock for the rest. As he grows, the situation becomes sdl) wpae. His own 
people at the house, who have been trying to be as loving and omsiderate 
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to him as possible, gradually develop a soise of derail at the helplessness 
of the situation, and become irritated, unnecessarily face him into greater 
isolation and he becomes a ‘marked child*. 

In this way the only chance left to him, with his limited powers of mind 
and ability, to be a sodal unit is lost, and he is driven to be an atOi-sodd 
unit by the maltreatments and unsympathetic attitude of the society which 
gradually comes to treat him as an undewable element. It is this grade of 
the fedble-minded viz., the Morons, who present the greatest risks to our 
society. They entor into the society, as I have stated above, quite undetected, 
and by virtue of their family cmmections, or hereditary wealth or for diverse 
other reasons they are allowed not unoften to hold public dlices, and they 
are entrusted with worb of various re^onsibilities. The result is a miserable 
failure not only of public causes but also of their failures in public causes. 
Tbe highest interests of the society, therefore, demand that these Morons 
should be segregated as early as possible, and given a special treatment in an 
institution with special environments suited to them. 

1 nuy also mention here, and this will certainly be oidorsed by my 
friends in the teaching profession, that the presoice of a Mmon or a feeble> 
minded in a class to a very great extent damages the mterests of the normal 
children of that class. In other words, the presence of these feeble-minded 
children along with the normal <mes, endang«rs the welfare and the progress 
of the normal section of our children. 

Apart from the defidmicy of Intelligence in the Moron, there is also 
to a marked extent the risk of a number of this section developing moral 
imbecility for very palpable reasons. Bang of a low t 3 rpe of intelligence, 
his judgment is necessarily low, and therefore, he finds it difficult to distinguish 
the right frmn the wrong, or the good from the bad. The result is that he 
yields very easily to suggestions and tmnptations offered to him by dengning 
persons who only save th^ own ends at the cost of these simpletons. 

Terman has said “That every feeble-minded woman is a potential prosti- 
tute Would hardly be diqnited by any one. Mmal judgment, like busmess 
judgment, social judgment or any other kind of higher thought process, is a 
function of Intelligence. An adult body with its instincts is bound to be 
dehnqueni in swie form or other if Ins intelligoice is not fully developed and 
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has weak inhibitoiy powen like that of a child.” Tennan in his book ”The 
measurement of Intelligence” (1932 page 12) estimates that the cost of vice 
and crime in the U. S. A. alone amounts to about f 500,000,000, per year. 
It may be startling enou(^ tcx my audience to know that “The Intelligence 
tests,” recently carried out in the States of America, have diown that about 
60 to 97 par cent, of the girls, committed to prison for immorality, are feeble- 
minded. 

Those who wark with the criminal juvenile ddinquents, truants, tramps, 
patq>er8 and the haneless, the delinquaits, drug-habitues, the inefficients and 
the deficiaits will find that maital deficiency is mostly at the root of all these 
persons. With the spreaffing of industrial life in India, and with the growth 
in the number of mills and factaies which are multiplying all ova the country, 
it is a matta of common expaiaice that these mental deficients inaease the 
numba of industrial accidents, deaease cone^ndingly the efficioicy of work 
in factoria, shops and mills and public offica too. These pasons alwap 
Iowa the standad of life, and raise the cost of supervinon, and add also to 
the numba of the unonployed who want to live at the cost of the earnings oi 
others. 

There ae so many apects of this problan of feeUe-minded that it is 
not possible to discuss them all within the limited time at my di^sal. I 
will only now deal with the vay essential aspects which I want my country- 
men, specially those assembled hae, to take up immediately. 

It is the greatest misfatune of India that no attempt has hitherto been 
made eitha by the State, or by the public, to make a ^>ecial census so a to 
ascatain the ezad numba of the fe^le-rainded in India. In England, the 
Wood Committee, in 1928, found that 8 pa 1000 ae feeble-minded. It 
is equally unfortunate that iq) till now there ha not bear nude any attempt 
to apply the maital tests to the scluxds all ova India, with the qiecial purpose 
of sifting out this section frtan the normal, although we ae told that the 
Govemmait of India, including the Provincial Goyanments ae qpaiding ova 
croro of rupees every yea to rruet the costs of the Elducation Dqurtments 
unda their control. In idl the attempts of oa society dealing w^ educa^n 
we lose sight altogetha of the menace to which the focieiy and the nation 
is eiqioBed, viz., of the whole race degeiurating as a result of these fedile* 
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minded persons, specially the Mmons, oitaing into the life of our society so 
undetected and committing all the havoc they are doing. I wish I could ay 
from the house tops a trumpet call of warning to all lovers of India, 
the politicians, the educationists, the legislatois, judges, lawyers, the patents 
and the doctocs, the psychiatrists and in short the entire public of my country 
so that thqr may open up thdir eyes to this most important and vital aspect of 
the problem which has hitherto been neglected with an amnimt of callousness 
that is staggering. 

The question naturally suggests what is the remedy? How to deal with 
these children? Is there any use spending any money after these persons etc? 
The inevitable unsympathetic treatment they receive in the of our 

society lead to the results I have already mentioned, viz., developing social 
tendencies of the wcnst order and swelling the number of incorrigible criminals 
and prostitutes. Just imagine if all these unfavourable conditions, unsympathetic 
and cruel trei^ments are removed, and the feeble-minded is put in an environ- 
ment in which his handicap casts no shadow, and he gets an appreciation for 
whatever little he does or is able to do, an environment in which he gets a love 
that is prepared to take him os he is, and that makes up the slxntage of all 
his abilities and attainments by a ^irit of understanding and service, what the 
dfect would be in the development of such a child into manhood. With such 
an envirorunent the child immediately enters into the life of a special com- 
munity, every part of which is plaimed to recognise his short-comings, to 
meet his needs and to suit his mental age and temperament. Here he finds 
again that amongst his companions he can become a leader himself. The 
results achieved by such an environment is confidence, and such a confidence, 
coupled with the possibilities of leadership that he might attain, develops 
ambition. Once this stage of ambition is reached the child looks for other 
attaimnmits to achieve, and he becomes a leader in his little world where no 
demands ue made of him beyrmd his capacities. In such an environment and 
work the time of the stsiff who have to deal with him is not merely to be 
absorbed with the task of their mere custody, but will also be extended towards 
making complete study of his handicaps and abilities, knowing his shwt- 
®®nnng8 and also making ever increasing attempts to know and understand 
him betta. 
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This is undoubtedly the wwk of a q>ecial institution, and not of out 
ordinary educationists who deal with the normal diildren. In the interests of 
both, and in the sui»eme interests of the natuai, each work must be carried 
on by itself, and with no coimectimi between the two. 

My present appeal to all my brother delegates, and other educatirmists 
assembled here is : 

(a) To arrange fm: sifting out the feeble-minded from the normal 

children by mental tests, and to refer the parents of such un- 
fortunates to the Bodham Sandti of which I shall ^eak pre- 
sently. If the educational authorities, not only of this province 
but also of other provinces and the native States, the Educa- 
tional G)mmissioner of the Government of India as also the 
educational heads of the other provinces, do direct that the 
application of mental tests in the schools all over India should 
be compulsory, and that the admission of all pupils in the 
normal schools should pass through such a test, and such tests 
are applied, I can predict, with a good deal of certainty and 
hope, that appalling figures will be arrived at, and our eyes 
will be opened to the enmmousness of our task ahead in dealing 
with the problem conconed. 

(b) I appeal to the Government of India, through the Hon’ble Educa- 

tion Minister of my province, to order a special census to be 
made for the ascotainmoit of the exact number of the feeble- 
minded in India. It is really one of the blackest spots on the 
administration of India that hitherto no attempt has yet beoi 
made for such an ascertainment. Will the Government of 
India kindly take up the matter, and will my countrymen take 
up this problem and approach the Govonment of India for 
this purpose? 

(c) I also ask the Government of India to have a q>ecial legisladmi in 

India on the lines of the English Mental Decency Act so that 
in a country like India, we may leave the matter more to law 
than to the conmum sense of the puUk at large. It has beoi 
my taLpaieace that the attitude of the pub& m faidia with the 
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feebie-minded is not only callous but sometime inhuman. The 
attitude of the patents of such childroi is equally staggering, 
and they nev« know the value of an institutional care of these 
children nor do they know the effect of environment on than. 
Apart fr<xn the question of heredity, the influence and 
infipo itiipr.>» of environment is very little understood in our 
country. It is for the Government of India to take the matter 
up, and to pass a special legislation the lines of the English 
Mental Drfciency Act. Lepslation is neemary to give a 
shape and authority to the methods of encountering this 
problan, and the sanction of the law would undoubtedly give 
additional and the most effective streigth to all the attonpts of 
fd ^ ^r^lting the public attitude to this question. 


India, as it now stands, is a country where we cannot depend much on 
the good sense of the public, specially in a matter which is absolutely new to 
them, and in which the only aspect they cherish is that it is no good spending 
any money for these useless refuse of the family or the society. Besida, the 
co-operation of the district authorities all over India is necessary to tackle t e 
problem. Uke the English law the Indian law may lay down that it should 
be the concern of all District Boards to grant stipends for providing frw or halt 
free beds for pupils coming to such institutions. This will certain y m e t e 
responsibility and the cost, to a great extent, amongst the different District 
Boards all over the country. In England £93 per head per annum i* s^nt ^ 
the mentally defective, and £12 per head per annum on the riormal child, lii 
India not a pie is sport on the feeble-minded. The appomtaiOTt o ^ 
Committees, consisting of respectable and eminent persons of each Astnct.w 
also necessary to oiquire into and ascertain as to the^ avai a e ec e iran 
persons there, to prevail upon thdr parents or guardians to said t on to e 
special institution, or to investigate and corify each case o parents eservi g 
a concesrion rate or st^iend fr«n the District Board. 

As a special honour and privilege of addressing ^ Msembly under tte 
presidency of a distinguished countryman of ours, wio^ is a ea a in 
Lei^lative Council of Boigal, in the name of humamty, m t e name o 
mifoitimate sections of ours, in the name of one of God s est wor 
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have undettaken, and in the name of the supreme iitferests of the nation at large, 
1 do appeal to him to take up this problem in all seriousness and to fight our 
battle in the Council as best as he can so that the problm in India may be 
solved once for all. 

The first attempt in India, it may be interesting for my audience to know 
to tackle this problon was inaugurated on the 24>4>32 whai the Bodhana 
SamHi was founded for the first time. This is an Association for the care, 
crmtrol and treatmoit of the feeble-minded in India. It has its Home at 
Jhargram, EMstrict Midnapur and it has been working with some children since 
the 1st of July 1933 when the home was first started. We have the notes not 
only of distinguidied public men and educationists who came there to see our 
work but also of the parents thonselves who have oitrusted their wards to us, 
which would show that much of a good deal has been done and can be done to 
improve and ameliorate the condition of these unfortunate children. In s(mie 
cases, we claim to have established new neuronic linkages, while in some we 
have, by our method of treatment and care, improved their social attitude to an 
extent which is remarkable. To see an idiot child admitted into the Niketan, 
some two years back, startling the parents by their attainmoits subsequently 
acquired under our method of care and control, is not simply to please ourselves, 
but also to send a message to the world at large that by our method we increase 
the power to hear, and thus we do much more than those who simply decrease 
the burdoi. 

As naturad, for a pioneer work in India, ^ecially of this descriptirm, we 
are suffering from want of funds to carry on out w<xk. We have been assured 
by the Departmeirt of E^ucaticm, Govonment of Boigal, of a recurring grant 
as also of some capital grant which we hope to get fr(»n the next year. But 
apart from that it is the nmmal duty of each soul in India to think of this 
problem, and to spend whateva little he can and help the Bodhana Samity in 
the noble work it has undertaken. 

You must have all had occaskm to go round the stall rua by the Bodhana 
Samiti at the Hare School, Room M, as a part of the Echiciftion We^. ^ 
it must have surprised you to see the attainmeirts of these dlSdien who hav^ 
hitherto beat kicked out as unfortunate nus&s by om npiinal sdrte^* ^ 
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the begoming of our work, and that to hegm a work is to open innumerable and 
abundant possiblities of its development, you will all agree. 

My wife and myself took up this work as far back as 1929, with the 
hope that this pioneer w<wk in India will find out its workers, sympathisers and 
helpers. My health is failing, and it has pleased Providence to throw mcreas- 
ing greater handici^ on our ways to carry on this work. 1 avail myself of 
this most splendid opportunity given to me by the Hon’ble Minister of Educa- 
timi, to appeal to every one of you assembled here to appreciate the work of 
the Bodhana Samity, to understand its nature, to know ib unportance and 
magnitude, smd to carry the Bodhsma message with you when you are going 
to the respective fields of your work. I earnestly entreat every one of you to 
registor a vow to-day that from this date onwards you will not only think of 
Bodhana but also for it, think of the age-long indifferentism and callousness of 
our society with which we have hitherto neglected this vitally important 
question that more m less affect our very existence as a Race, and also think of 
the endless suffering of this helpless section of ourselves at our hands and of the 
staggering injustice we have so long meted out to than. 

1 beseech every one of you to have an all vigilant eye to find out, iq 
whatever place you happen to be, any feeble-minded person you come across, 
adult or child, male or female — and to approach his parents or guardians with 
a view to nplain to them the necessity and utility of institutional care of such 
posons, I request you, in the name, not only of humanity but also of the best 
intaests of our normal society, to exort your utmost on the parents of such 
children and the public as well so that thqr may relax, with considaation and 
love, the rigid frowns which they come to have wheneva they meet such 
abnormal spedmoi of humanity. You will please assert yourselves wheneva 
end whaeva you find the normal section of ourselves enjoying a cruel fun out 
of the helpless imbecility of such pasons and their failure to encounta the 
complexities of our modem life. 

Gentlemen, we require our Bodhana message to spread into the remotest 
comers of the country. All of you assembled hae certainly realise the great 
toidi that it is better to light a candle than to curse darkness. Kindly 
remonber that tiny pushes of each honest worka accomplish more than mighty 
*hoves of heroes. Xo-day God gives you a chance. Please lememba that 
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to be selfish is to mq»is(Mi in a tiny cage the glorious Ego capable of penetra> 
tion into the farthest confines of the Univme. We have been selfish so long 
— all these ages. Let us now think of those who cannot think for thmselves. 
Initiate yourself, each one of you, with the Bodhana message, and re-assure 
’yourselves, the parmts and the public that everything can always be done 
better thui what is being done. Convictions are always prisons, leave aside 
your old stereotyped ideas of rejecting and cursing the “ne’er-do-wells’* and 
the “abnormals” of the society. You have the Leper asylums, hospitals for 
the incurable maladies, societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals — ^why 
not look into the Bodhana, an institution that takes charge of the useless misfits 
that are none but a portion of yourselves. 

Please, when you go back, form Local Committees to collect informations 
about the existence of such persons, pursuade the guardians to send them to 
the Bodhana, and collect funds. Let the Bodhana open up yours eyes to 
the innumerable leakages in your purse which take away your money for matters 
which do not, and cannot stand comparison with the claim, of this best of all 
humanitarian institutions. Lastly, cmne one and all of you and join us in this 
one of God’s best works we have undertakoi, so that we may find out by love, 
affection and devotimi the lost spring that will fasten up these plucked flowers 
of Humanity into a garland fit for adorning the Highest Altar at the foot of 
the Almighty. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM WORK IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

By Dr. D. M. Sen. 

The title proposed for our talk this morning is Elxtra-Cuniculum work, 
or, put in another form : How could we supplement our work in <»»i«ti‘ng 
schools and colleges so as to make them useful institutions > llie title is rather 
unfortunate, since the epithet “extra” may easily imply something that is added 
on either as a superfluous ornament or as a gratuitous task. Let me therefore, 
first of all, hasten to make myself clear that the “extra” that 1 mean to 
advocate is more essential to the purpose of education than what has hitherto 
monopolised the authority of our recognised curriculum. Not that the subjects 
now being studied in our schools and colleges are not in themselves important 
or useful, they are important enough — hut that the subjects that are left out — 
and they are many, are no less necessary. Indeed the former lose much of 
their educative value unless cmrected and balanced by the latter. Nor should 
the title be taken as an admission that the existing state of aflairs would be 
rendered perfect if only a few extra activities were introduced. To such 
optimism 1 lay no claim. On the contrary, we all of us dimly and vaguely 
feel that there is something radically wrong with our present system of instruc- 
tion, though few of us have either the wisd(»n or the daring to place our finger 
on the root-cause. 

The argumoit that 1 voiture to submit for your consideration to-day is, 
that so far we have got out of our present methods of education what our 
social and economic needs in the last two generations of political conditions in 
our country have led us to demand of them; that, if we did not get more, it 
was because our intellectual and imaginative natures did not apparently rise 
beyond those needs ; that if we are to-day disenchanted with the present S3r8t^ 
of education, it is because our needs have outgrown it ; and that if we want our 
fin« and truar needs which are gradually reviving in us to be at all w<wked out 
■~oven though partially and imperfectly — through education, we must suffi- 
cieiRly enlarge its scope and deepen its character to cover these needs. 
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The present growing discontent with our educatirmal syAtm has, I believe, 
much to do with the increasing numba of our unaiq>loyed and unemployable 
educated moi. There was a time when an ample demand from offices and 
professions justified the i»oducts that were being turned out by schools and 
colleges every year. Now that thae is no need for them, many would turn 
round on those instituti<His which <aice they held in high esteem. It is a com- 
monplace remark now that the so-called educated people are neither suited for 
any practical sphere of activity, nor does their educational equipment make 
them competent to adjust themselves to their social enviroiunent. All over 
India there is to be noticed a vague feeling of growing discontent about our 
prevalent systm, in new^apos, public me^gs and learned academic 
addresses. The critics seem to have one point in common : They all deplore 
the separation of the intellect from the rest of our nature and the emphasis that 
the current education puts on the intellect. Our sole attention is devoted to 
giving children informatimi, not knovmg that by this enq)hasis we are heading 
for a conflict in thdr physical, intdlectual and spiritual life. The dismal 
record has embittaed a poet to castigate the process as the 'Panot’s training’. 
We have been dubbed by great men of our age as a nation of incon^dent 
crammers and unentoprising clerks, ever himtmg for soft jobs for which our 
slave mentality is amply fitted. At the end of his educational career, as the 
average youth walks out of the portals of his Alma Mata, he finds that the 
warm welcome that greyed his predecessors a quarter of a century ago is chilled 
into a contemptuous silence. As he roams about with a tired mind and a 
starved body looking for a humble berth in life, advice gratis is impertinently 
hurled at him; the practical man of the world finds a sadistic pleasure in 
humiliating the helpless creature, <m wh(mi gradually dawns the bitter truth 
that the golden day% of hu life have been spent in chasing empty abstractions — 
shadowy bongs that are not the aeatures of the world we live in. It becomes 
obvious that our schools and colleges aimed at {voducing a certam type of moi 
who were being turned out to meet some octraneous demuid. Those who 
advocate the cultural benefit of the existing ^ston must face the fact that in 
oti{^ it was intended as a pcepanAimi for money-maldng or earning tm easy 
livelihood in tVie days when clencal and educal^onaV sesvices woe not so 
crowded. To llus source the enldie system ol om ipodem educsftkm can be 
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traced frcxn the mfant school curriculum to die lughest courses in the Univmfty. 
Inspite of the adless r^orms and reconstructions that have modified the 
system, its framework still remains true to its original type — a systot organised 
to mert certain demands which existed once but exists no more. The tragic 
consequence is, that no small part of what is practised as education is largely 
wasted since it filled only toipmary gaps in a country which was changing 
fast to adapt itself to a novel political systoi. It did meet certain wants in 
the days of its political origin but yields now either nothing or little that is 
desirable. In a poor country like ours, the majm bulk of the production of 
this comparatively expensive machinery is wasted for want of correlation with 
the social need. 

Let us have a glance at the working of our system frmn within. I have 
already observed that the stress of the currot system is on the intellectual phase 
of our mind. Knowledge with us is synonymous with a mass of informations. 
As the horiztm of knowledge widens, our curriculum threatos to be a 
miscellanaus tyranny of “Subjects’* in which there is no proportkui of growth 
in the differat a^ects of our mind and “subjects” themselves are not only 
at cross'purposes with one another, but cnit of harmony with the hunum needs 
of the modem age. Those with superior intellect seem to pass out with 
flying colours. But they hardly acquire the skill of applying the vast knowledge 
that th^ have stored. Knowledge and mcompetence are ofta found together 
and many a failure in life is not so much the result of ignorance, as of mis- 
application of what is known. A little knowledge may he dangerous but 
much knowledge is far more dangerous in the absace of the collateral growth 
of the mind. 

If we could but see ourselves in the plane of our mental development 
we would percmve a vision of di^rqxntionate and stunted growth parallel only 
to the pathetic spectacle of the phyrical health of our paple. Where food- 
stuff is bring depleted of its precious nourishing elemat, the result is apparat 
to our outward ^e. Here too, sadly enough, we find the rqpetition of our 
blunder in the educational sphore, namely our fondnes for the wrong kind 
ot food which is undenmiung out iftiength and vitality. Our diet has reached 
swh & fitate ot unpoverishmeni that a cry for wholesome food has arisen from 
the heart of the thinking minds of the country. More vitamins and more 
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protein if we are to survive m the struggle iot existence. It will not do 
merely to add extra items to our existing m^, we have to make a radical 
change in the nature of our usual foodstuff. 

No wonder, in our m^al nourishmoit we are asking for more. Tlie 
philo8(q>hy of extra-curriculum work in our country has its parallel in the 
region of our health. What we should want is more wholesome education. 
Does our problem thoi boil down to this — that while our listing curriculum 
may nourish our intellect, the nature of our otra-curriculum work should be 
such as to nurture the growth of the rest of our being? If that be so, one 
would apportion the greater part of our time-table to this, so called '‘extra" 
work, as it covm a far vaster range than our "courses and syllabuses" do. 
Our existing institutions will, no doubt, gasp at the fantastic demand and the 
present guardians would advise us to apply our conclusion to anywhere else 
tluui their wards. Even supposing the latitude we ask for, were granted us, 
the right paq>ective of extra-curriculum work would still be lacking. 

Our approach to the so-called extra-curricular activities must not be 
through the avenue of analysis. The mind is a living organism; it may be 
analysed for the purposes of a scioitific study within certain limits. But if 
we fancy we can dianember it like a machine, attend piecemeal to its different 
parts and attain a growth of the whole, it will not be Irxig before we are 
disillusioned. In a scientific age, whoi scientific thinking is the fashion, we 
are often apologetic for any other mode of approach to a problem. "The 
modem man is at his best whoi he is dealing with analysis — his recent educa- 
ticm has all toided in that directicHi. But he is som^hing x>i a blockhead 
when he cmnes to synthesis. He seems to have lost the secret of it ; his educa- 
tion has left it out. 

For breaking a diing iq> into parts and stud)ring each part in separation 
there has neva been anybody to compare with the modem man. But when 
you ask him to put the parts together agam he is like <Hie who has lost the use 
of his wits. "Wholen^" seems to baffle him. 

Never is he more at sea than when he is dealing with that most interesting 
sort of wholeness of which he himself and his fdlowmoi are the chief »anq>los 
in the univose. If he is treating of the body he comes off brilliantly with 
his biology and his physiology ; if he is treatmg of the sand he ocunes off 
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not quke so brilliantly, perhaps, with his pqrchology. But ask him to put the 
three sdoices together and show you a man functioning m his wholeness, body 
and mind together as an insq>arable unity and the odds are that he won’t 
know what you mean. We have to-^day a great regard, if not an awe, for 
the Specialist. The modem man loves to analyse and specialise. There is a 
powing toidency in this country, of regarding education as a specialised func- 
rim performed by an mrpot class of schooUmasters and professors on a passive 
multitude waiting to be shaped in different patterns, children and adults who 
appear as so much raw material for the specialists to operate on at the directions 
of biologists, phyaologists, psychologists and other ’legists’. 

When our vision is obscured by this ’’robot”, patched up by different 
analytic Sdaces, the whole man is banished from the scene. We need to>day 
a revolution in our outlook — the centre of gravity of the system needs to be 
shifted. The whole man is to be reinstated in his proper place. It is the 
ail round growth of the ’whole man’ which must necessarily replace whateva 
fetish we may be paying hmnage to. A trae system of education is for the 
nurture of men-~men as thinkos and creators of real values. Qeativaiess is 
the funcrirm of human mind. It is the urge for self-expression in all its possi- 
bilities. Through the multiplicity and variety of creative personalities the 
human civilisation takes its strides. In creative activities the human mind finds 
its release in spontaneous joy. The notion of the ’whole man’ as a b<»n 
creatm is then the foundation of the philosophy of the so-called extra-curriculum 
w<Hrk. 

It is ea^, in the existing educational cmitres to forget m overlook the 
creative urge m the child. The wdght of the traditional curriculum lies 
so heavily upon us and upon the child that his interests are being crushed and 
We have little leisure to notice him. Birt look at the same child outside the 
walls of the school in the fields and woods, by lakes and rivers or with a potter 
and a caipoiter. Watch his interest whmevex Nature is living, moving and 
creating. Listen to hu questioos befme he is sc^histicated and learns to separate 
learning from playing and creating, and knowledge ftmn life and you will find 
the key to solve the problem of your extra-curriculum work. 

’Hre qxmtaiieous activUes of young children may roughly be put into 
three mam groiqM (i) love of movement and of pmfecting bodily skills ; (ii) 
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eqvesHMi ci the wwld of imaipiiatuMi within ; and (iii) ciiiioaty in actual 
things and living beingi ; die discovery <d the world without. It is not the 
distinctuMi felt by the child himself. In his activities all the types are blended. 

For the school-goi^ child the living world does not <fiv^e itself into 
Englidi, Bengali, Histwy, Aritlunetic or even Geogri^hy, Nature Study, 
Drawing and Hygiene. We may fm our crnivemence and eamnny parcel out 
his tune into different chambers, but the (fivision hardly coneqionds to the 
’‘whole” demands of the child-mind : we have to be ever-awake to the fact 
of the wdty of the diild’s interests. The child is mtorested in things not 
“subjects”. 

As the child grows the ways of activity are modtted. “The ddll of his 
limbs, as he grows, serves more and mwe adequately both to reach his practical 
aims in the real world and to express his feelings and phantasies. As his 
actual knowledge of the wosrld broadens and deepens, his feelings and his sense 
of values change too. The wmld of advoiture gradually r^laces the world 
of phanta^ — the child sedcs “true” story and “real” events. 

It is not for me here to trace the growth of the child-mind in any further 
detail. The intuitive understanding of the problem of the child-mmd as a 
whole have inspired educatimial refmmers to sound notes of warning to those 
who introduce schones and perpetuate systems. Sharing this understanding, 
the gifted teacher may transcend the barriers of the fossilised curriculum of the 
cunent system. If one could imbibe this attitude, it would transform one’s 
conception of work in the school and all the d^ails of one’s practice. Our 
ability as educators will be judged by our capacity to draw this unity of 
interest of man, whom his creative urge goads on and on, from the trifle to the 
“superhuman” achievement. 

The Genius of 'the Boy-Scout movement realised the possibility of this 
unity of interests and wove in the patton of his play not so many dry subjects 
but imagination, understanding, broad human empathy, language, practical 
and artistic skill. Mip-making and map>feading, the understandmg weather 
signs, bird and animal life, the ecology of the omnraon flowering (daOts and 
trees in the country, have their begiimings here. TKe boy’s ^prawing indepen- 
dence of temper w^ his age and his search for experience and the mutery of 
his environment lead to his wander^ farther and farther afirid. llw » 
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hk q)iKMrtuiiity (or wide and practical knowledge. It rests with the educatiimist 
whether his urges are to he turned to useful account or neglected and repressed 
until th^ ate pervorted into miscluevously destructive toidencies. 

The *‘wandamg birds” of Germany aim at hamesnng the same intorests, 
and their activities overflow with the richness of the joy of wander ing in fields 
and woods, hills and dales, deep seas and dense forests. One has but to stq> 
out of the school precincts and there is to-day no end of ”movemaits” and 
”(ratemities”, deagned to meet this extra-curricular demands. 

The sense of property is strong in the young minds. The heterogeneous 
collecticms which strain the pockets, are demised by the paroits hut are highly 
treasured by the youthful owner. Pebbles, onpty match and cigarette boxes, 
tram and bus tickets and what not, find their ready way into the museum of the 
mthusiasdc collector. Intelligently used it (^ers one of the most powerful 
levor of education. A collection of herbs, flowers, insects, plants or any useful 
article, made by the children themselves will have a far greater appeal to them 
than any elaborate and well-mdered collection of yeomens inherited ready- 
made. Starved and neglected, this very toidency will flow into the underground 
channels of envy and theft. 

A prq>er understandmg of the nature of any of these activities will give 
us the clue as to how to devise the so-called ortra-curricular activities in our 
special envirpmnent. It is not possible hae to lay down a list which will suit 
all the educatirmal institutimis, residential or day schools, rural ot urban, 
primary, secondary oi tertiary. It is, however, easy enough to mention activities, 
like singing, dancing, mining ; the social values of games, ^rts and school- 
goings, the aesthedcal values of all arts and handicrafts, the practical and 
moral yalues of various other group activities, so on and so forth and discuss 
their significance in detail. But I am sure you do not want this talk on extra- 
curricular wwk to be extra-lengthy. 

Before 1 conclude, I should like to en^hanse, even at the risk of rq>etiti<Hi 
on this pc^. The very title of this ps^er may suggest that our whole enterprise 
is to be treated as mere actenskm of the practice current in existing educatimal 
uubtutions. Rathor, I have pr(q>osed a reversal of the whole attitude. Instead 
oi taking school and college as the fixed type which all education must imitate 
w extend, we diould be asking what changes are needed in these msbtutkms, 
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in order to bring their activities to further the cause of a wholesrane educatkm 
and so transforming them into creative coitres oi real values. When this soise 
of the vital funcdmr of the school is lost or blurred, all the extra-curriculum 
work will be regarded as extra and the curriculum will reign siqneme in the 
temple of learning shutting the doors whenever convenient to outcaste “extras”. 
We shall have, wha our superficial enthuasm is over, a set of degraded classes 
in drawing, Nature-Study, weaving, caq>entary, soap-making, basketry, etc., 
where neglect and callouaiess will not affect the “division of pass” of the 
scholar, who will go out into the world with a satisfactory progress rq>ort which 
‘knows nothing against his character*. 

We have grown accustmned to regard all human values subsmient to 
academic values. The narrow analytic nature of our mind is, as we have 
seen, due to the over-onphasis on pure rationalism in our educational system. 
We in Bengal eq>ecially, where education was impmted first, are becoming 
inaeasingly “critical“ as we rapidly lose the creative enterprise and the use 
of our hands. We are at our best whan we are analysing a thane, pulling 
things to bts and running down people known or unknown. The Unilateral 
development of our mind makes us “able critics of life” but well-nigh useless 
in an age which calls for the heroic stuff of human nature— the aq>acity to do. 
As we lose faith in our aeative ability, the shadow of disbelief obscures our 
appreciation of the oitaprise of others, leading us mevitably to the futility of 
cynidsm. We seem to understand very clearly where our ills and ailments 
come from, yet, when the actual situation confronts us, we are inert enough to 
Id things go in the wake of the gone. We are unoiterprismg in our career and 
inactive in our leisure. We have learnt to seek ready-made jobs in state service 
or Mocantile offices and we are learning to buy amusonents ready-made 
from Foreign Indicates or their country-made understudies. The function of 
education is the growth of the man — man whose work is useful in life and 
whose leisure is fruitful in creative joy. 

Must we let our children drift as we were allowed ct made to drift? If 
we hdp to save the next generation from the futihly that fell to our lot, we 
shall have pardy redeemed ft. 



NUTRITION AND DIET IN INDIA. 

By H. Elus C. WuLscm^ M.B., Ch.B., d.s., (Inst, of Hygiene). 

Thore can be no question that to-day the problem of nutrition and food 
is arousing a considerable amount of public attentirm all over the world. The 
general impression is that malnutrition is wideq;>read and the cause of numaable 
diseased conditions. The main object of this lecture will be to discuss the 
problem as it atfects India and to trace in outline how it is to be tackled fw 
the masses, with if possible, the resources available or potentially so. From 
the medical standpoint standards for adequate di^ have to be daborated to 
which one must aim. This can not be done entirely from the laboratory alone. 
The food hsJbits of the people in other words a diet survey first be made and 
with this a concommitant survey of the incidence of certain types of disease and 
physical measurements. An analysis of the foods eaten shows it to be com- 
posed of smne six different constituents. (1) Proteins which supply the buildings 
stones for growth and the rq>air of living tissue. Fish, fiesh, milk and eggs 
contain a high percentage of protein of good quality, whore this food is present 
m relatively lesser quantity and of a poorer quality in cereals. (2) Fat. 
Animal fats of good quality such as butter and cream, and of poorer quality 
such as veg^ble fats and oils : (3) Carbohydrates which are present in 
abundance in cereals such as rice, atta etc. (4) Vitamins the most important 
for India are probably vit amin A present in milk fat, and carotene a yellow 
substance preset^ m green vegetable which the human body is capable of 
transforming into vitamin A. The absence of this vitamin leads in India to 
ulceratirm of the cmmea of the ^e and ultimately blindness and is thought to 
{uedispose one to infections generally. Vitamin B is concerned in the preven- 
tion of beri-beri which is sem in Burma and Madras. This is essentially a 
nervous disease and must not be ccmfused with the condition sem in Bengal, 
called efudemic drc^y (scmietunes enoneously called beri-boi.) (5) Mmerals. 
Calcium or lime and phosphorus are two mineral, which tend to be deficimt in 
hidum dietaries, the only really good source of lime is unfortunately milk which 
can not be available for all. (6) Water. 
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Diet Survey. 

A small diet survey has beat carried out in this laboratory withm the 
year covering some Bengali middle class families and three childroi’s institutions, 
a Moslem, a Hindu and an. Anglo-Indian. In general the diet of the families 
was not too bad but several points merited criticism. The amount of good 
quality proton was low the same applied to the fat. The percentage of the 
total food eaten derived from cereals was too high and the milk products 
though by no means ne^igible were much below what is recommended by 
Western standards. The children’s institution on the other hand were found 
to be poor in total and animal proton total and anima l fat and above all in 
calcium. The cmisinnption of milk products was ^ho nil or negligible in 
relatkm to the total food consumed. Cost — ^As regards the cost of these diets 
the institutions appeared to show the best rrtum for the money spent in spite of 
the fact that qualitatively th^ fell below those of the families. The cost of 
such an institutional diet was in the rej^on of 3 to 4 Anna per head per day. 
If a pint of milk had been givon to each per day this would have brought thdr 
diet within reach of what is omsidered good or adequate. This would increase 
the total cost however to about Annas 5 to 6 per head per day — i.e. Rs. 8 to 
1 0 per head per month and as you will appreciate quite beyrnid the reach of 
the masses in India. 

PossthtUty of /ndfa producing an adequate diet for all 

Recently the United States Dq>aitment of Agriculture under the aegU 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Administratiem worked out four types of did 
and the number of aaes of agricultural land required per head to produce 
such diets. A restricted « emergency (me recpiired one and a half aaes per 
head (exclusive of pasteurage) while a little ova two aaes sufficed fa a 
libaal diet. A comparison of the yield of land in the U.S.A. and India is 
difficult but the following figures are at least suggestive of the problem involved. 
The total area of India is 1 163 millicm aoa and (me might aasmse that aboiR 
half this is available fa ag^ficuhure. This leaves 583 imlli(Hi8 aaes fa a 
total p(^lation of 350 imllkms, i.e. just about 2 aaes to each person. In 
practice in some of the densest pc^uldkm areas oi India Oroe are about 900 
inhabitants to the scpiue mile and oigaged m agriodtuie, This is less than 
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two-thirds of an aae pa head. These figures can not be taken too literally but 
at least they the nature of the problem involved. 

Suggested method for feeJhng India economically. 

If India is going to give adequate diets to all within her own boundaries 
the practical issues for the present are : — (1) To fix dietary standards, which 
can be interpreted in terms of readily available Indian foodatufis. This would 
involve a diet, morbidity, and phynque survey. A complete analysis of 
foodstuffs as regards minaals vitamins etc. which is already proceeding in this 
labmatory and at Coonoor S. Imdia. (2) Hie opium utilisation of the land 
for food products not only for man but also for cattle. 

The adomdages of inaeased milk production. 

The analysis of the diet of the families mentimed above diowed how 
oftoi a medioae or poor diet had been made adequate by the taking of extra 
milk at milk products. An inaeased consumption of milk for all is no origmal 
idea but it was particularly to be recommended on this country whae for 
various reasons lesh or even animal foods are not accqitable to large numbers 
of the ccnnmunity. The consunqition of more atta in rice eating areas is also 
to be recommended on account of its higha contoit in certain minaals such 
as calcium. The big question of vitamins has' yet to be worked out. At 
present we are far from having complete knowledge of the minimal require- 
moits and ngnificance of those substances m human nutrition. 
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BROADCASTING. 

A Lecture delivered by Mr. J. R. Stapletcw. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and GoRlemen, 

The pondcHi of honour in which I find m)r8elf this morning — namely, that 
of a i^>eaker on this platform — is the outcome of a promise 1 made some time 
ago to the Hon’ble Minista to give a talk on Broadcasting. 

1 am, unfortunately, not one of those clever people who, when asked to 
speak in public can dash o6 a few notes over his Chota Hazn and think no 
more of what he is going to say until he pulls them out of his pocket on the 
platform ; I wish I were I But as I am not, 1 asked several of my frioids 
connected with this Educational Exhibition what they considered would be 
most likely to interest my audioice, and their opinions I found interesting, 
and sometimes very amusing. One gentleman suggested that I should give a 
Technical talk on how Broadcasting functions, another advised me to give an 
History of Broadcasting in Bengal, whilst a third, who apparently had an 
axe to grind, said he thought it would be a splendid opportunity to criticise 
the Government, but he very diplomatically refrained to advise me just what 
to criticise them about I So I decided that the occasicm is an apinopriate one 
to speak, and by actual demmistration show what results might be opected to 
obtain by applying the scioice of Broadcasting as an aid to the spread of 
Elducation and enlightenment to the children and youth of this country. 

One of the most important claims put forward by those who fought for 
the retention of the Stations and continuance of the Service when the Retrench- 
molt Committee some years ago recommended the total abolition of the 
Broadcast service, was the umivalled and econmnical value of Radio Broad- 
casting as a meam by whidi the pursuit of Knowledge, Ejnteztaimnent, etc. 
could be prcmiulgated. Its possiHlities were at that time omcisely stated by 
Sir Joseph Bhore (then the Hon’ble Member-in-charge of Industries and 
Labour) when introducmg the Broadcasting Bill in the Legidata’ve Assmbly. 
These were lus words : “Broadcastmg, Sir, has a great futwe in this country, 
and if, by the means which I am now pn^Msing, we an able to carry ft over 
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thf fy years, 1 feel certain myself, that Broadcasting is destmed, not 

nierdy to f»ing us a rich return, but to prove an insbumoit of the utmost 
Educative value to the country”. 

Although those words were some years ago, and at a time wha 

Govonmmit were in cmisiderable doubt as to the advisability of spending more 
money on a Service that had proved so unsuccessful in the hands of a private 
company and a loss to Government. Howevor, the Bill was passed, and the 
means by which Sir Josq>h [nroposed to carry the service over those critical 
years have proved successful. 

The whole aq>ect of Broadcasting in this country during the last two years 
has completely changed, and there is every prospect of Sir Joseph's prophesy 
being fulfilled. Both Licoises and Revenue have considerably increased 
during the last three years, and whilst Government are as yet some distance 
from obtaining that rich return Sir Joseph spoke about. The Revenue curve 
is certainly showing an Upward trend, but it is the latter part of Sir Joseph’s 
prophesy, i.e. the educative value of Broadcasting on which I desire to q>eak 
and demonstrate more particularly this morning. 

It was my intention to speak first and conclude my talk with a practical 
dononstration of School Broadcasting, but as the demonstration requires the 
use of the Broadcast Transmitter, 1 have been obliged to reverse my original 
plan in order not to enaoach upon the regular programme of the Broadcast 
Station which commences at one o’clock. 

I am thaefore going to ask you now to imagine yourselves a class of 
scholars in any Mofussil School. The morning has been hot, suid the weather 
sultry, you don’t feel in the least inclined for study, and it has been a 
wearisome time listening to your Master pointing out the etrcnrs in your Home 
lessons, and that business of trying to work out the percentage of how much 
pr(& a farmer makes <a (me hundred and forty-four head of cattle by having 
to sell s(Hne at a ptofit, and some at a loss has proved exasperating. Your 
answers have driven the Master to deq>eration, tempers are frayed all round, 
and so, the Master, with a sigh of reli^, says, as he looks at the clock, ’’That 
concluda the lessrm in Arithmrtic tins mcnning. You are now going to listen 
<m the Wireless to Professor Clarke give his second talk in the series 
*Pers(malMes.’ Be (]uiet, and listoa attentively.*’ 
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Demonstratkm. 

Now that DenKMKtration, Gentlonen, will give you some idea of what 
a Talk to a class of Scholars can be like, and what such a diversum in the 
ordinary School routine will mean, and 1 can safely leave it to your own 
imaginations what the ultimate value of bemg able to ccmvey to a thousand 
schools and t» thousand scholars with such ease, and at such low cost, the 
lesscms and knowledge you desire to impart will mean to your educational 
^em. 

I am sure 1 need not q>end any time on enlarging upon the advantages to 
be obtained by adc^ting and adapting Broadcasting as an aid to your work. 
There can be no doubt about its suhabilhy and possibility in this cmmectkm, 
practically every country in the wmld that has a Broadcasting system is using 
it for educational purposes. You have only to read the Aimual reports of 
the Broadcasting mganisations of Europe an^ America to obtain an insight 
into the tronendous growth of Educational Broadcasting during the past few 
years. 

As to its value from the view>poiirt of the scholar, I will just read you 
a short extract from a letter I received by the last Mail frmn a young lady, 
she was, as a matter of fact, educated in this country, she was married in 
Calcutta about 18 months ago, and is now residing in Emgland. This is what 
she says: 

"How is the Broadcasting going in India? I am very interested in the 
Childroi’s Hour, and used to listen to it every day when I was left <m my 
own, and eq>ecially the Programme for Schools. If only the lessons were 
like them whra I was m School, we might have been betta scholars, of 
course, it would not be an easy matter getting up Programmes such as these, 
but th^ are really V(^ clever and most intaesting." 

Now there you have a testimonial unasked-for, and unexpected from a 
lacfy who has evidently been very inqnessed with the value of Scdxml Broad- 
casting. 

Several attenqrts have been made in the past to organise School 
Koadcasts, and a nundber of infonaal meetings have been called from tone 
to tiiwA at which the problem has been discussed. An E d uc a t ional Broad- 
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castmg Gnmnittee was (Mined in 1932 to draw iq> a scheme and suitable 
syllabus. Time was allotted and a start was made, but unfMtunately, about 
that time Retrenclunent Committee’s recommendatkm to close down the 
Stations, the Educational Committee and all our plans (m development on these 
lines were frustrated. 

Things, however, have changed very cMisiderably since thoi. Broad- 
casting has, as 1 mentioned in the earlier part of my Talk, assumed a voy 
ditfermit a^ect. The Central Government are devoting much mme attention 
to it. Additional grants are bang given to the Stations to spoid on I^ogrammes 
and development and we now have a Coitral Koadcasting Mganisation at 
Delhi ; a B.B.C. expert, Mr. Licmel Fielden, as the Controller of Broadcast- 
ing, and Adviser to the Govemmoit of India. 

Hie Government of Bengal have given a lead in purchasing a number of 
sets to instal m villages, and allotting a fairly large sum for the develc^ment of 
Rural Broadcasting in the Midnapme area, and thanks to the enthusiasm of 
co-operation both the D^uty Secr^aries to the Govomment of Bengal and 
the District Magistrate of Midnapore, we hope within the next few months to 
have both the Rural Broadcasting schone, and School Broadcasting at 
Midnapme well under way. 

1 should now like to say a few words with referoice to what we have 
done ourselves to assist the Govemmoit of Bengal in their endeavours to 
introduce Broadcasting into their Rural Schones. The Government showed 
their eagerness to avail themselves of the service by purchaang three Community 
Recavers, similar to this one, and placing them in certain Mofussil districts 
as an experiment and entering into an anangement with us to transmit at a 
time suitable to the villaga. They undertook to supply q;>eakas mi the 
various subjects they considaed appropriate. We met their wishes by 
allocating the necessary Broadcast time, and ourselves supplied both qieakers 
and Broadcast matta, when they themselves wae unable to do so. 

The expoimoit Muth these sets having proved successful, the question of 
inaugurating a Rural Broadcast scheme sulunitted by the District Magistrate 
of MidnapMe was cMisidered and qiproved, and a fairly large sum of money 
has tUs year beat granted (m this purpose. The three sets mentioned above 
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wae transferred to Midrufrore, and another fifteen have been ordered and will 
be installed in that Area the end of March this year. 

The question of erecting a small Broadcast Transmitter at Midnapore to 
enable the Magistrate to bros^cast matter he cmisiders advisable to the listeners 
m his own area is sdll under considaration. There is a g^eat deal to be said 
in favour of having snail local Transmitters, and much to be said m favour 
of having Rural Broadcast Programme broadcast fr<»n a larger Cmtral Statkm. 
The possession of a small Tranunitter on the ^>ot would give the authmities 
in a particular area freedom in the matter of time at which broadcasting could 
be carried out, it would oaable them to Ixoadcast matter of particular interest 
to the population of the particular area, and in the dialect best undostood, it 
would doubtless fostar a certain amount of local trade in Radio apparatus and 
induce the population to take a much greater interest in Broadcasting. On the 
other hand, the initiai cost and maintenance of a Broadcast Transmitter is 
expensive, the Area covered by it would be limited, and there would be 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient local talent and material to broadcast an attrac- 
tive Programme every evening. If this could be done by the local Station 
where is the justification for the e^)enditure) Would it not be better to spend 
the money on equipping more villages and take the Programmes from a Cenbal 
Station, Calcutta for instance, which could, if necessary, devote a short period 
to itons of particular local interest and simply a Programme of Entertainment 
of general interest for the ronainder of the period. This could certainly be 
done with greater ease and facility by a Central Station than by a local one. 
These are the problems that are at the mommit being considaed by both the 
local Government and the Broadcasting Authorities. 

In the meantime, we have recently revised our Programme Uming 
arrangmnmits to embrace both Rural Broadcasting and School Broadcasting. 
The former we are broadcasting onder the title of Rural Reconstruction Senes, 
and the latter, Eiducatkaial Broadcasts for School students. We devote 20 
minutes on Mondays , Thursdays and Saturdays to the Rural Koadcasts, and 
half an hour on Moi^ys and Fridays to School Bioadcasdng. Part <d the 
time in the Rural Recrmstructkm Series is filled by speakers and matter siqrplied 
by the Government of Bengal, and die remainder of die time by oursdves, 
and we anticipate that whh the equqanent of the new Village Stts at 
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Midiufwre, Speaken and Broadcast m^et apinopiiate to the area will be 
regularly supplied by the District Magistrate m the near future. 

As regards School Broadcasting, which, of course will be of more 
intaest to you. We have, I regret to say, not been so fortunate in the matter 
of co-operation with the Educational Department as we have with the Depart- 
ment responsible for rural re-construction, and ^^Ist we are most grateful and 
thankful to all those gentlemmi who have from time to time broadcast on 
educational matters for us, 1 am sorry to say that the ree>onse to our overtures 
and sevaal attenq>ts to intorest the educational Department to take up the 
question of broadcasting to schools seriously and co-operate with us has been 
in the past regretfully apathetic. Conadering that a broadcast service has 
beat available for this purpose and in this city for a matter of seven years, it 
is a matter of extreme disappointmmit to me that we have not as yet wd 
organised School Broadcast programme, and that we have not as yet been able 
to persuade the Educational authorities to come forward with any definite 
proposals to introduce it. 

This, gentlonen, is, I consider a state of affairs that ought to be remedied 
at the earliest possible moment and one we should like to see rectified. 1 
invite you to give it your most earnest connderation. 

In the absence of any official educational scheme, we are ourselves filling 
in the time devoted to this secdmi (time I would like to add that we are very 
anxious to hand over to your Dq)artmait) with Talks, Lectures, Itons of News 
and Musical oitertainment of an instructive and general nature. We have 
made no attonpt to introduce a properly organised system of School Broad- 
casdug, such as is being done in Eingland and on the Continait, as we feel 
this could be more competoitly done by and with the co-operation of Educa- 
timial authorities. Moreover, although we have for some considerable time, 
been allotting Broadcast time to E!ducational matters m the hope that by so 
doing the schools and colleges who could afford to have Wireless Sets would 
be oicouraged to instal them. We do feel that unless the authorities 
pnnapals, and teachers take an active interest m Broadcastmg by co-<q)erating 
with us in the matter of suppl 3 dng Lectures and Speakers, and a prq>erly 
thou^-oiit plan <m which an Educatimial Broadcast Programme can be based 
and built very little progress will be made and I wish to take this o|^r- 
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tunity of mvfting the Educational authraitieSt principals of colleges and schools, 
and the teachers in this province to cMne forward and help us in this way. 

We do not omsider it our business, indeed we think it would be un- 
pertinait for us to assume 4he role of advisers to you in this matter. You are 
all aq>erts in the matter of Educati<mal propaganda, and know far better than 
We what require to be done and the best manner of doing it. We are morely 
the conv^ers, and are ready to offer you the means and allocate to you the 
time as far as posable, to enable you radiate the knowledge you are anxious 
to impart. 

There is the Transmitter, time has been allotted m the Programmes for 
the purpose you are aiming to serve, it is for you to decide whether Broad- 
casting can be of asristance to you, it is for you to erplore its possibilities and 
devise ways and means by which it can be adapted to your requirements. 

If I may be permitted to make a suggestion, it would be to advise you 
not to spend too much time on the questkms of how you are going to finance 
the scheme, what schools you are going to equip with Recavers, what kind 
of Receiver you will have, and wait six or twelve months for the rqwrt of 
select Gunmittee. What I would like to see or hear about is you appointing 
some one to take up the matter of Educational Broadcasting, and who would 
come along and say to us **This is what we want dcme, these are the Times 
we cmisider the best fmr our purpose at present, what can you do to help us?** 

The questions of enlarging your efforts, financing your schemes and 
adapting your Broadcasts to the recommoidations of subsequent cmnmittees 
will gradually develop and your methods can be revised as time goes on. 1 
feel confidoit that if you make a start now in a small way, and let it be known 
what you are going to do, you will find a number of the school principals, 
teachers and schdars whoi they realise you are on the air will soon find ways 
and means of providing themselves with the necessary equiinnent. 

I was talking to a man the other day (» this subject and I said to him, 
that the difficulty ai^>eared to be, the schools mid scholars wme so poor 
that they could not afford to purchase Sets, and the EducatimuJ Dqiartment 
have no funds to finance a schmne School Broadcasting. He said : **Your 
argument does not hold water m actual {vactice. Do you know that the 
highest pemoitage of &oadcast Receiven to prqpulatkm in England, u not 
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amoDgit the people with money, but in the pooror districts, and whne un- 
enqrlo^nent is peatest.” His words greatly impressed me, and I believe 
surdy as trade fdlows the flag, so will listeners follow the Broadcast Service, 
and 1 have evory reascm to think this will be the same in your case. Work 
out an intoresting School Broadcast Programme, put it <m the Air, and I have 
no doubt that many of your schools will evolve ways and means of thdr own 
to reap in vdiat yon sow. 

I am not suggesting that you will noi require a cortain amount of finance 
to organise and brodcast your prograirunes, or to supply Receivers Sets to a 
number of schools that cannot afford them. You will, but this need not 
prevent you from making a start, and if you are able to say to the Government 
‘*We have started a School Brodcasting, This is what we are doing, and 
this is the result of our years work, we now want funds to equip a hundred 
schools with Recdvers this year and to pay for b^er programmes.” 1 am 

convmced your demands would tecdve sympathetic consideration. 

— - 

The capital cost of equipment 100 schools with suitable Receivers should 
not amount to more than say, Rs. 200/- to I^. 300/> per school, or even 
less, and the cost of maintaining the Set could, 1 imagine, be bmne by the 
mdividual school. I undostand this is how the system is being introduced 
at Midnapore, and I take it that scune of the schools here would be in a positicm 
to do the same. 

The Set you see here is specially designed for Village Broadcasting, 
and is intended frv a corrununity and for Broadcasting in open places. It 
is really too big for a small school room, but it has many features that are 
ideal villages in which no power is available. It would be too expouive 
and uimecessary where power is available, and where a smaller Receivet 
would meet the demand. The Govoiunent of Bengal have ordered a number 
of similar Sets for Midnapore, and the [»ice will work out at something less 
than Rs. 500/- with Battery and Aerial eququnent complete, and erected 
et site. This may iqf)em rather a large sum at first, but when you come to 
consider thiU about Rs. 250/- is Customs duty, and returns to the Government, 
the Set, consklering k will serve a large community in the open air its qiecial 
design, its fool-proof, ant-proof, and Weather-proof qualities and robust 
^otgiTf the price is actually quite reasonable. 
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However, don’t let the question of Receives deter you frcnn taking up 
the questitm of inaugurating your Broadcast scheme, leave that ^mtil such 
time as you have tested the various Makes. You will find that you will require 
ditferent Receives for (Meroit schools, such as an all Mains Set for schools 
where there is Electric Supply, a Battoy Set fw schools in which no power 
is available, but handy to a charging plant, and still another dedgn for schools 
that have neither power nor means of charging batteries. Since writing the 
above it may interest you to know that last evening I had the importunity of 
talking to Mr. Griffiths, the District Magistrate of Midnapore, who informs me 
that he anticipates installing Broadcast Receivers in twenty schools at 
Midnapore within the next few weeks and that he has written to the Educa- 
tional authmities at Calcutta to know if they will supply the programmes. 1 
also see in this morning papers that the Central Govenunent have allocated 
Rs. 48,000 for broadcasting purposes, and 1 trust with these and the efforts 
of <^her Provinces to utilise this service before you the educational antbnririrf 
m Boigal will be induced to take a more active interest in broadcasting in the 
future than has been the case in the past, 

I appologise, gtmtlemen, for taking up so much of your time, but 1 trust 
what I have said has proved of interest and that I have made it perfectly 
clear that the Broadcasting Organisation in this city is here to give you all 
the help and assistance in its power to adapt its service to your needs. 

I know the Controller, Mr. Fieldan, would wish me to help you in every 
way possible, he is fully alive to the use the service can be to your Departmoit, 
and you may be quite certain that any schone you care to submit either to 
him direct, or through me, will receive not only my, but his most earnest 
consideration. 





THE UNIVERSE AROUND US. 
By Dr. Jyotirmaya Ghosh, M.A. Ph.D. 


The celestial object nearest to us is the Moon. It is a sphere of radius 
1000 miles, i.e., one-fourth that of the earth. Its distance from the earth is 
240,000 miles. It has a very ragged surface, with cavities, moimtains and 
craters. There is no sign of any living being inhalnting its surface. 

The object most important to us is the Sun, frcmi which we receive heat 
and light. It is situated at a distance of 93,000,000 miles — a distance which 
would be travelled by a train moving at the rate of 40 m.p.h. in almost 300 
years. Its diameter is 866,000 miles; its volume one and a quarter million 
times that of the earth and 750 times the total volume of all the objects in the 
solar system. Its wmght is 330,000 times that of the earth. Its temperature 
is I8,000^F. Its brightness may be said to be 16,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,00 candle-power. It has inegular cavities strewn over the 
surface, which are called sun-spots, sometimes measuring 92000 miles by 
62000 miles. It rotates about an axis, the poiod of rotation bang about a 
month. 

The planet nearest to the sun is Mercury with a diameter of about 3000 
miles. Its distance from the sun is one-third the distance of the earth. It 
revolves round the sun once in 88 days with a velocity of 29 miles per second. 
It is invisible to the naked eye. 

The planet which comes next in order of distance from the sun is Venus, 
commonly known as the morning or the evening star. Its distance from the 
sun is about two-thirds that of the earth, its size is about equal to that of the 
earth and it performs a revolution round the sun in 224 days with a velocity 
of 21 m.p.s. It has phases like those of the moon, which may be observed 
throuf^ a telescope of moderate power. 

Next comes Mars, with a diameter of abmit 4Q00 miles, distance from 
the sun bdng one and a half times that of the earth, revolving round the sun 
in 686 days with a velocity of 15 m.p.s. 
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Next comes a large group of small planetary bodies, with diameters 
ranging fnxn 10 to 300 miles and having periods revolution varying from 
3 to 9 years. These are collectively called the Astomds and their numba 
is about 2000. 

We next crane to Juf^er, the biggest of the planets, situated at a distance 
five times the distance of the earth. Its diameter is 92,000 miles, performing 
a revolution round the sun in 12 years with a velocity of 6 m.p.s. 

Then comes Saturn, with a diameter of 74,0Q0 miles, situated at a 
distance about 10 times that of the earth, performing a revolution round the 
sun in 30 years with a velocity of 6 m.p.s. There is a very peculiar object 
encircling the globe, which is called Saturn’s Ring. It is composed of minute 
planetary bodies and appears as a continuous gaseous substance. It appears to 
have three distinct layers. The diameter of the ring is 1 76000 miles and its 
thickness is about a hundred miles. The planet with its ring has an excq>tion> 
ally beautiful appearance and can be seen distinctly with a telescope of moderate 
power. 

The planrt nrart in rader is Uranus with a diam^er of 3 1 ,000 miles, 
distance from the sun being nineteen times that of the earth. It revolves round 
the sun once in 83 years with a velocity of 4 m.p.s. 

The last planet in the solar system is Neptune, with a diameter of 34,000 
miles, fltuated at a distance 30 times that of the earth and revolving round the 
sun in 165 years with a velocity of 3 m.p.s. 

We may thus take the diam^ra of the solar Systran as 6,000,000,000 
miles. 

Besides the planets, there are two other very interesting objects to be seen 
within the solar yctran, viz., the shooting star and the meteor. The shooting 
star is one of a {^«p small objects which exists in different parts of the solar 
Systran and becomes viable to us whrai the earth’s atmo^hrae happens to come 
in contact with k. A comet is a f«c more interesting object. It has various 
beautiful diapes. It is composed of very fine matter and iq^>eu practically 
gaseous. Some these move round tlm sun with varying perk^ of levolutirai 
and become visible when they are near amugh. Hallqr’s comet, for mrtance, 
appeared in the dey in 1910 and is expected again in 1983. 
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Many of the {daneU diemselvea have planets of their own, revolving 
round than, just as th^ revolve round the sun. These are called Satelites. 
Mocury and Venus have no satelites. Earth has one, viz., the mo<«. Mars 
has two satelites, Jupiter has nme, Saturn has nine, Uranus has four uid 
Nqjtune has one. 

After we have reached the boundary of the solar system, we find a huge 
void and the celestial object nearest to the sun of the earth is the star called 
Prozima Centauri, situated at a distance 4,000 times the diameter of the solar 
^on. The distance is actually 25,000,000,000,000 miles. 

In measuring large distances like these and many othos far greater, we 
require a new scale of length. This scale is determined by the velocity of 
light. Light travels a distance of 186,000 miles in <Hie second. If light 
travels at this rate continuously for one year, the distance travelled is 
1 86000 X 60 X 60 X 24 X 365 miles or, 6,000,000,000,000 miles nearly. 
This distance is called a light-year and is taken as the unit of measuronent. 
There are also two other units onployed by astronmners, the parsec and the 
siriometer, the forma bong about three and a quater times the light-year and 
the latter about five times the light-year. 

The distance of the star Proxima Centauri is about four light-years. 
Beginning from this distance, there are stars situated at various distances. The 
brightest star Sirius, for instance, is at a distance of eight and a half light- 
years. Farthest stars visible through the most powerful telescopes would be 
about 220,000 light-years distant. 

Stars are hot luminous bodies like the sun. They vary very much in uze 
and brightness. Some of these always appear in pairs situated m the smne 
relative positions and are called double stars. Some of them appear to be 
a pair revolving about each Other and are called binaries. There are some 
wbic\\ peano<i&cal\y change thw lununosity and colour and are called variable 
stats. To the naked eye, of course, most of than iq>peat all alike. 

We notice a belt of cloudy substance running across the sky, which is 
commimly known as the Milky Way. Sear through a telescope, it will be 
found to cniMMS of distant stats and not at all a cloud. If we direct our 
observation in various diteciicms, we find thtf stats do not happen to be 
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equally numeioua in every dbectk». Moreover, at we extend our observation 
farther and farther, their number within any given region appear to be thinning 
out. If we {Hoceed far oiough, we find that the stars are scattered so thinly 
that in any given field of observation, the number of stars appears to be a 
hundredth part of what it is in the nearer regkms. If we imagine a boundary 
passing through the parts of the heavoi where the stars are so thinly scattaed, 
we get a flattened sphae, such as we get by pressing a boiled potato between 
the palms of our hands. Such a regi<m is found to have the Milly Way 
ar the greatest circular section, and is called the Galactic region, the Milky 
Way being supposed to be situated m the galactic plane. The maximum 
radius of the galactic q>heroid is 27,000 light-years and the minimum is 5,400 
light-years. 

There are certain othm objects which q>pear like patches of cloud to 
the naked eye and also when seen through a telescope. Tliese are called 
Nebuls. They are not only very beautiful to look at, but they are also very 
important because of the fact that most of the q>eculations regarding the 
evolution, constitution and motions of heavenly bodies in particular and of the 
universe in general, are based on observations of these mysterious objects. 
Nebuls may be found in the galactic systsn; for instance, we can see the 
nebuls in the constellation Orion <« any clear night. But there are nebuls 
beycmd the. galactic syston — and quite a host of than. These are called 
extra-galactic nebuls. These have such big dimensions that each of 
them may be regarded as a universe in itself. For instance, the 
nebula in Andromeda has a diameter of about 5,000 light-years. 
Hie nebuls are masses of a very ratified medium, so much so that 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 c.c. of ndbular matter would weigh one 
gramme. All nebulm and differoit parts of the same ndiula are not always 
homogeneous, the densities being difiexoit owing to difioroit states of conden- 
sation, which these are supposed to undorgo. The nebuls are of various 
shapes, and an in^wrtant class of them is termed ^al ndbuls, on account of 
their ^iral appearance. 

Ousters of stars are observed to exist at very great efistances and some of 
these are also called star-clouds on account <d tiieir douc^ sf^iearance. Some 
of the clusters have d^nite i<mmd shape and are called globular clusters. These 
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cliutm and n^ulae are the most distant objects ever observed. The number 
of nebulae appears to be about 10,000,000. 

There have been quite a number of theories and speculations regarding 
the evolution of the universe and the formation of the solar syston. The most 
intorestmg of these is the Ndwlar Theory of Laplace, according to which the 
nebulae rq>resent the most primitive state of matter, out of which have grown 
the star-clusters, individual stars (of which the sun may be regarded as one) 
and other celestial objects. The planets are supposed to have been once one 
with the sun and the satelites parts of the planets themsdves. The fact that 
all the plants and thdr satelites (except a few outermost satelites of outermost 
planets) move ^actly the same way round, lends a strong support to this view. 
The theory has howevar been supplemaited by otha new mathmatical and 
physical hypotheses. According to the nebular theory, nebulse may be 
regarded as forming one end of the chain of evolution and the other end bang 
represented by cold and rigid bodies like the moon. 

Motions of celestial objects, like all mechanical motions <m the earth, 
are govamed by the law of gravitation, discovaed by Newton about three 
caituries ago. The phaumiena of tides, eclipses of the sun and the moon, 
sun-rise and sun-set and many othos have been calculated wfth the aid of this 
theory to such a high degree of preciaon that the law of gravitation has come 
to be regarded as an absolute law of nature. Thae appeared however to 
exist one or two astrotKMnical phenomena which defied the law. For instance, 
a certain minute discrq>ancy in cormection with the motion of Mercury could 
not be ocplaiiied by Newton’s law. There is also a peculiar motion of nebuls 
which are obsorved to continually recede from us — a phenommum difficult to 
explain, peculations have bear rife, q>ecially niKe 1913, when Einstein 
discovered his new law of gravitation, regarding the explanations of these 
phenomena. Einstein’s ideas have revolutionised the fundamental conceptions 
about space and time, because of the fact diat he introduces space and time 
in mathematical calculations in such a way as if the three numbers rq>resenting 
the position of an object and the number refnresenting the time of observation 
together consituated a group of four exactly nmilar numbers, whereas, in oldor 
iDcchanics, the quantity representing time was regarded as quite distinct from 
those whidi rqiresented positkm. This innovatkm had far-reaching con- 
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tequencM. The duaqpaade* meodoned id>ove were eq>laii>ed, at least 
partially. New and interesting speculations regarding the diape, size 
and evolution of the universe have sprung up. Acosding to (Hie of 
these, the univorse is c(H|tinually opanding. Whether it is eaqianding <a 
not, if it is expanding, when did it begin to expand, whsA is going to be the 
ultiinate fate and questi<nis of a similar nature are now engaging the attenticm 
of scientists and astronomers. 

All these theories and qieculatioia must be based on and verified by 
observations. Naked eye is t(x> weak to see far oiough and to distinguish 
between large distances. To the naked eye, all the heavenly bodies appear to 
be situated <hi a blue sphore and <xi a clear nigl^ we may see about 2,500 
objects. Telescopes are instruments which are used to magnify our power 
of vidon. An one-inch telescope would reveal about 120,000 stars. Tbe 
power of a tele8(X^ is indicated by the size of the piece of glass in front of 
the telescopic tube. I^ce the time of Galileo, telescopes have been con- 
structed in various nzes. The telescope situated cm the roof of the Presidmcy 
Gillege, Calcutta is a 7-mch one. Tbe telescope of the Kodaikanal Obser- 
vatory is about the same size. The (me at Hyderabad has a 1 2-in(di aperture. 
The biggest telescope at Greoiwich has a 36-inch aperture and was installed 
only a few years ago. The Li(d( Observatory of Calif (xnia has a 36-inch 
telescope, built in 1888, as a substitute for the donor’s original intention of 
investing the mon^ for two statues, (me of himself and another of his wife, to 
be built on the Pacific Coast. The Yerkes Observatory at Chicago has a 
telescope with 40-inch aperture, while the M(Hint Wilson Observatory has 
two telesc(q>es with apertures of 6Q inches and 1 00 mches. The diameta of 
the ^ace within which objects viable with this tdeso^ is 300,000,000 
light-years. This is thaef(He the fimit of our fHesoot-day telescopic vision. 
A new telescope is now under omstructum in America, which will have a 
200-indi glass. The weight of this piece of glass is alwut 550 maunds ! It 
is estimated that it will take five years to polish it properly I Whmi cooplrted, 
it is expected to bring within our viskm an amount of qiace whose diameter is 
2,500,000,000 light-years I 
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ILLUSTRATION IN SCHOOLS. 

A Lecture delhered hy Miss. M. E. Peacock. 

Ladies and Gadlemen, 

It is a great pleasure to be able to address you in this, the capital city 
of Bengal. I do not wish to speak to you as an Inspectress, but rather as a 
fellow teacher, whose experience in the schools makes me sympathise with 
you in your many difficulties. 

You may be surprised at the subject which I have chosen for this lecture, 
as you may regard it as of little importance. A glance round yout exhibition 
here will, however, show you that the twentieth century has brought with it 
new ideas as to what the teacher may use in the instruction of his classes. Many 
visual aids to learning have been introduced. Pictures, charts, models have 
been l»ought in to your assistance. In addition the lantern, the epidiascope 
and the cinema have invaded the school as means of instruction. 

I have chosen this subject therefore f<x three reasons : — 

(1) Because of its importance. 

(2) Because I think that the Bengali teacher has a ^>ecial artistic talent, 
which might well be brought mmre into the smice of the schools. 

(3) Because a recent visit to all the Womoi’s Training Colleges of 
Bengal has convinced me that srnne of the gmeral principles underlying the 
use of illusbration in schools are not goidrally undentood. I think that 
training in this subject might well be un^p|lt«i m our colleges. 

The plan of this lecture is as fellows : — 

(1) An mq>lanation of these general principles. 

(2) A Imef survey of the we of illustration in some of the main school 
subjects. 

(3) An allusum to smne of the modem means of visual instruction, such 
as the cinona, and the visual ade of Ixoadcasting instruction. 

(4) The questirm of the use of illustrative material as an aesthetic adom- 
Ment to our schools. 


OC 
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as to the general principles underlying the making of illustrations 
for class use. 

(1) The illustration must be of such a size that even the pupil at the 
back of the class can see it. This may appear obvious, but it is strange how 
often it is forgottoi. It should be remonbered too that extra large pictures 
are necessary for the use of very anall children, whose eye muscles are not 
strong. 

(2) The question of suitable print script requires careful attrition. That 
too must be large and bold, and it is well to use colour for that part of the 
letter press, which you wish to stand out. An example of this can be found 
in the English health postor “Where there’s dirt there’s dangor’’, where the 
last word is vay large and coloured red to focus attention upmi it. 

(3) The school poster should crnicem itself with one main point in a 
subject, and that the point you wish to bring home to your pupils. In short, 
there should be unity in the conception of your picture, and a mass of irrelevant 
and distracting detail diould be left out. 

1 would add that Commercial Art can give you very valuable assistance 
in the making of your pictures. I would therefore commoid you to a careful 
study of the very excelled posters, which your school of Art has produced 
for this Exhibition. 

(4) 1 think that the aesthetic quality of the picture should be kept to the 
fore, and that in all possible cases, we should provide for our children some- 
thing, which has a certain quality of beauty or ordorliness. 

With these preliminary ronarks, 1 wish to pass on to a brief survey of 
some different ways m which our main school subjects can benefit by diffaent 
types of illustration. 

Let us first take Science, and, since Nature Study, Hygiene and Domestic 
Science fm girls are the branches, with which I diieiy deal in this province, 

1 will cmifine myself to these. 

1 may say at the outset that 1 consider that the Bengal SdKiols use far 
too many tmct-books in the instructkm the children. Juniof classes in such 
subjects as Nature Study would benefit much more by hr^d oral lessons given 
by the teacher, helped by her own pictures. The over-use of tmct-txxda is 
particularly undesirable m Science teaching, where die object is ta develop 
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the powers of observation of the pupil by actual contact with the realities of 
life. It is for this reason that 1 would earnestly ask the rural schools to develc^ 
gaidoiing as an aid to Nature Study. If plants are grown by the pupils 
thmselves, ditfer«it stages in their ^wth can be recorded by than in pictorial 
f(Mmi. In town schools, small boxes may be used for the growing of seeds. 

In the case of Hygiene, 1 cannot help feelmg that much of the apparatus 
donanded by the University of Calcutta for the teaching of the subject for the 
Matriculation Examination mi(^ be made by the students thonselves. Charts 
of the respiratory and nervous systons for instance, could be made and mounted 
on rollers for future use. 

It has seoned to me that many of the health posters in goieral use in 
Bengal are hardly suitable for pupils in schools. They are too depressing in 
outlook, and negative in appeal. Whereas a grown-up person may take pre- 
cautions against small-pox when he sees the pitiful plight of a patient depicted 
in a poster, it is doubtful if a small child will do the same. The appeal for 
a child should be bright and positive. He will respond more readily to a 
pleasant picture of the clean child than to the de^airing condition of the dirty 
one. In addition I cannot too much impress upon teachers the need for seeing 
that their schools are examples of the general principles of the subject, which 
they teach. If a school is insanitary, if it has untidy cup-boards and desb, 
if the children are dirty and unkonpt, that the hygiene instruction has been 
of little avail. I would suggest the framing of 8(»ne good health postors in 
every school. Here I repeat what I have aheady said. Choose posters which 
will show the blessed results of cleanliness rather than the dire results of dirt. 
A brigltf, jolly little person, clean and ready for school is more forcible as an 
ideal of what our Bengali child should be and if he be shown such a poster, 
he is mme likely to w<«k towards so pleasant an ideal. When I recently visited 
your Institute of Hygioie in Calcutta, 1 was interested to see that you now 
have some posters of a most attractive quality depicting Indian children. 

With regard to Domestic Science teaching for girls, I feel that much 
profit would accrue if this subject were more extosively taught on practical 
lines in this province. 1 would, howeva, suggest its being based on a sound 
foundation of Sdoitific themy. I think that in addition to bong able to cook, 
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your Bengali girls diould know somrthing of food values, and of how to spend 
to the best advantage the money, earned by their husbands. 

While making a survey of the different types of schools in New York, 1 
came across an interesting, experimoit in the use of postas to aid pr(^>er food 
selectkm. The teachers had set up a long counter oa which were sundry 
foods suitable for the mid-day tiffin. They included such things as salads, 
brown bread and butter, whole-meal biscuits, fruit cooked and raw. Above 
the counter were a series of posters represoiting in pictorial form the food 
value of the things, from which selection could be made. The .childroi chose 
their food with the help of these posters, and wore incidentally being led 
towards a wise selection in later years. So much for Science. Since we 
think of Mathmatics as an allied subject, 1 will say a few words on the use 
of illustration in this connection. 

It has been pointed out to you during this week that one of the unfortunate 
things about the Bengal Primary Schools is the number of children who leave 
after a year or two of schooling. Another weakness is the lack of success in 
teaching the fundamental subjects or what we call “the THREE RS" 
Reading, Writmg and Arithmetic. I believe this state of affairs could be 
remedied if our lower Primary Schools were brighta places than they are. 
There is much infant apparatus displayed in this Exhibition. It certainly is 
a difficult thing for a small child’s mind to pass from cracrete 4 mangoes to 
abstract 4 and I do think that the avorage child requires pictorial assistance. 

In the Junior forms also, 1 think, that Arithmetic is taught in rather a 
mechanical way. I would suggest the making by the teacher of coloured 
charts to illustrate such things as the first lessons m fractions and decimals and 
early work on areas of squares, rectangles etc. 

There is mxAi controvert as to whether Gec^^hy dlall be regarded 
as a Scicmce or an Art. I think this uncertainty points to the fact that 
Geography might well become a pivot subject of ow curriculum. To the 
artist it appeals by the warmth and colour of the human life, which it depicts. 
To the Scientist it aiq;>eals more on tlw plqrsical side 1^ the scope which it 
gives fm exact measufement and sdentffic precision. 

There is ho doubt thSrt it is die subject of the cuniculutn^wiffch Imids itself 
most readily to the use of dlustfaddb. Many of the iu the Exhil^n 
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will give you new ideas on this subject. But of the making of nu^, thae 
is no end and the business may well in time become a weariness to the flesh. 
The makors of elaborate maps oftm cannot find Italy at England iq;>on them. 

I would therefore like to make a few suggestirais about the use of illustration 
in Geography. 

In the first place I think that it might help us to introduce a soiior 
technique of teaching when a child has reached the age of twelve years, he 
has develi^ed to a stage where the ordinary methods |n teaching youngsters 
are out of place. From that time onwards, the teacher should se^ to 
encourage him to find out information for himself in some of his lesson periods. 
He ^KHild be taught how to use a small library, how to group his various 
pieces of information found definite main topics, to be progressive yet at the 
same time thorough. 

There is no longer so much need for the teacher to make the apparatus. 

I well rememba my last visit to what I ccmsider to be the best Geography 
room in England. The students — boys and girls of about fifteen years of age, 
were engaged upon making upon large sheets of white cardboard diflereit maps 
of the world to show the places which grew certain products. Each map had 
relatim to one product only, that is to say there was one map for sugar, one for 
jute, and so on. There was a Geography library of travel books, statistics, 
general information. The pupils moved qui^ly about chosing a book on 
8(Hne illustratirms and pieces of information from drawers carefully labelled. 
The finished maps were community ^orts. They were absolutely accurate, 
they wore carried out in a uniform system of colouring. What was far more 
important, they were based on knowledge, not imparted by the teacher, but 
sought out by the students thonselves. 

In the second place I should insist upon the use of collected pictures and 
information towards well defined ends. Rather than let your children stick 
pictures at random into a book, give them some definite subject such as the 
jute industry in B«igal to follow up in the newspapers for several dajrs. Then 
let them arrange the matorial Well, and supply Un original essay on the subject 
to accmnpany this with the opening of new Geography rooms in Bmgal High 
Schools. I would urge you not to use them as mdre map cupboards, but as a 
labotatorissor workshc^ where the tools (books, pictures, magazines) are at 
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handj and where your students come in to use them to definite educational 
purpose. The railway companies of Calcutta have, I find, many helpful 
posters, which you can obtain, for prices not exceeding 8 annas in most cases. 

I wish, for a Isief ii^erval, to discuss the place of illustratkxi m language 
study. Both with Boigali, the mother t<»gue, and with English, the main 
otha language taken, thae is much room for further practice in conversation 
and oral wmk generally. Convosation pictures are not as popiular as they 
were formerly but are a means of instruction, which 1 think we might well 
revive. 

It seems to me that an ability to speak clearly, pleasantly and intelligently 
diould be more carefully cultivated in Bmigal schools. With regard to English, 
1 would say this. It is a language, which unlike Boigali, depends on stress of 
words to make itself intelligible. I have used with advantage in schools a 
number of charts, which I made up myself to help with this matter, in teaching 
Maori children in New Zealand to speak English. The stressed words (nouns 
and verbs usually) are shown in red. Reading practice is given from these 
charts. 

Phraring is another difficulty. It is hard fcv some one learning to read 
for the first time in another tongue to observe correctly the stops as indicative 
of the meaning of sentences. 1 have used other coloured charts to assist in 
this matter. 

Turning now to the mme practical subjects, J should like to say some- 
thing about Physical Training. In its new syllabus for this subject, published 
in 1933, the Board of Education in Elngland have deemed it necessary to 
issue also a series of excellent photographs, which show boys and girls enjoying 
the various exorcises and games. Many Prii&ary and Seomdary Schools have 
these photography framed and hung in the Gymnastic Halls. It is a tribute 
to the power of illnstrs^on that the pictures give more vividly the new spirit 
of that syllabus than the book itself though 1 strcmgly recommoid the latter 
to you as a mine of valuable infmmaticm. 

Since 1 am concerned mamly, in my work w^ girls' education, I wish 
to say a little about Needlework and the use of illustration in cmmecrion with 
it. ^ce cmning to Bengal, 1 have been delighted by the empnsite fineness 
and delicacy of the Needlework prodhiced by ywir fbU* fey sensitive 
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appreciation of colour and their careful execution of intricate patterns. I feel, 
however, that here again we might now begin to develop more initiative and 
originality. I would suggest two ways of doing this. In the first place, I 
should by class room illustrations show the girls some of the fine old patterns, 
for which India is justly famous. I would withdraw those illustrations, and 
then ask the girls, on the basis of what they had seen to draw out first on paper 
and then to execute in Needlewmk smne ori^^al design of their own. 

Secondly I think that every girl dmuld be able to cut out, and make for 
herself a cmnplete s^ of garments what she leaves school. For this purpose 
large illustrations of the mam patterns in contrast colours in paper might well 
be used by the teachei. 

In many schools. Poster w<vk has become quite a feature of the Art 
Training. It would seem to be a useful branch, since it might lead the 
student on to the more definitely vocational work of Commercial Poster Paint- 
ing. For the student, who will afterwards take up teaching, it is also a useful 
acquisition. Would it not therefme be better to experimoit with the real 
materials of the Poster maker? Postor paint is sold in powder form at all the 
main Art shops. It is easily mixed, reasonably economical, and produces a 
far smoother result than either wata colour or oils. 

If, however. Poster work is to be devel<^>ed, the earlier training of our 
Boigal pupils must be changed. Suitable materials must be supplied at 
various ages. Tliick coloured chalks axe suitable for infants who cannot 
adequately ccmtrol pencils at an early age. Paint and charcoal are useful also. 
Large sheets of paper giving free arm movements are preferable to small drawing 
books. The papa can often be the cheap brown stuff bought at the bazaar. 

But with the choice of suitable materials, I would urge also that further 
opportunities be given to pupils to depict the life of the world around them. 
No country could provide you with mwe colourful semes than does your own 
land of India. Hiete are the gay and beautiful saris of your womm, the 
brilliant reds, blues, safirons and purples of your boat sails. There is the 
flwnmg glory of sunrise, and the rrch rainbow hues of sunset. Flowers and 
huits of a m)rriad Inight colours grow in your land. The tiny shops of the 
bazaar axe gay with scarlet chilis, golden oranges and mwe swnbre gredi 
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fruits. Encourage your dulclren to d^ict these semes more freely and you 
will have material to draw from when you start poster work in real earnest. 

I should briefly like now to indicate srnne of the effects of modem inven> 
tions upmi the question of illustration in schools. As you all know. New 
York is a rich city with a mind to ^pend its wealth on education. For that 
reason you find many cinemas in the schools themselves. 1 was particularly 
interested in a lecture <m the growth of various plants given at the George 
Washingtem High School in New York. Using a film, a member of staff 
lectured to the mixed class and afterwards the girls and boys cmiducted a 
spirited discusaon on what they had seen. 

England has fewer school dnmas. An elementary school at Barnsley 
in the north secured one just before I left, but the usual practice is to take 
pupils to the local cinonas whm a suitable educational film is presented. 
Bengal has ack^ted this plan and 1 hope will devel<^ the matta further. 

In English High Schools use is made of an epidiascope, which in a hall 
of moderate size will show pictures in bodrs, post cards, newspaper cuttings 
in large size on the screen. 

It may interest you to know that broadcasting in schools in Emgland leaves 
a definite place for illustration. Hie British Broadcasting Company has many 
different courses running for schools and nearly all big Primary and High 
Schools are now supplied with wireless sets. Booklets, excellmtiy illustrated 
with photographs, explain the course. These can be purchased for about one 
anna. Elach member of the class has cme copy to study. The teacher also 
prqiares the class by pictures and diagrams and also a short talk for the wire- 
less lesson that follows. I trust that your Calcutta Broadcasting Station may 
be able still further to develop its broadcasting wmk for schools. 

In conclusion may I ask you to consider the aesthdic value to the child 
of having one lovely picture or wmk of art in the class-ro<Hn. Far be it from me 
to suggest that the walls be plastered with the immature work of the pupils. 
The task of securing (detures is more difficult than it is in England, and I 
would suf^est that thore is an opening for an enterpriang firm to produce 
cheiq>Iy for schools some of India’s wmiderful works of art of both anaent 
and modem times. Until that ii done, one of the main cheap sources of 
illustrative matmial is the railway crmipanies, Somo of dbr posters readi a 
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high standard artistic merit. I would suggest that if you could call at the 
offices of these conqpanies, you would secure cheap materud for yom use. 
Pleasant, cheerful surroundings make a vast ditference to the outlook of the 
child and have an aiq>reciable ^ect upon his WMk. 1 can well remonber 
during a short eq>erience of teaching in the London Slums what a pleasure 
it was to walk in from the drab and smoky streets to enter a school bright 
with pictures, culled from many difierent parts of the wmld. 

Similarly I have noted with pleasure in England, Amoica and 
Australia the aesthetic beauty of the interiors of the childrens* libraries. Hare 
paintings and mosaic pictures are placed specially low so that the children 
can see them. Attractive posters explain to the children where they can find 
the tales they seek or lead them into the delightful intrecacies of how to make 
a wireless set. 1 am glad to hear that maaty will in the near future be forth 
coming iot the aeati<m of village libraries in Bengal. 1 hope that you will 
see to it that they too are places of beauty where reading can be a pleasurable 
recreation. 

In conclusion I would say that in this lecture I have tried to touch upon 
some practical points which I felt might prove useful to you. You are members 
of a dignified and wmthy profession. Your country of Bengal has beauties and 
possibilities, which should make you proud to belcmg to it. In former lectures 
during this Education Week, various speakers have exhorted you to maintain 
and extmd what you already possess. Mr. Stapleton has asked you to pre> 
serve the magnificent buildings and art treasures which speak to us so plainly 
of India’s great past history. Mr. Buchanan (q>ened up to you vast possibilities 
of improving the ph 3 rsique of your youth. Doctor Sen showed you yester- 
day the importance of stirring up the curiosity and interest of the pupils in the 
World around them. 

1 jmn them in this ohortation. In speaking of great literature one of 
our writers ^ke, I believe, of a tale that could lure children from their 
play and old men from thrir chimney comer. I ask you by means of illustra- 
ucm to lure into your class room the beauties of your land. 

I ask you not to be discouraged in your task. You are the builders of 
a new India. Believe me when 1 say that you have much excellent matoial 
•oioBg the gffls and boys of Bengal. 
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See to it that the foundations of your educational system are well and 
truly laid. I wish you every success in this hmiourable work and I thank you 
for your gracious and patioit hearing. 
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THE NEW MATRICULATION REGULATIONS OF THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

By Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 


Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Educaticmal changes such as are contemplated by the new Matriculation 
Regulations of the University of Calcutta are fraught with immense significance, 
as these will form a turning point in the history of education in the province. 
The entire youth of a land of over 30 milli<»is will have, for some decades 
at least, its schooling guided by the principles and methods adopted and pro- 
posed in the new scheme. Cotain innovations which are newly brought in, 
and certain restorations in the course, will shape the mentality and the capacity 
to endure in life’s struggle of the younger goietation for wme time to come. 
The best brain of Bengal deliberated over the matter for over a decade; 
and the recommendations, finally accepted by the Government, were arrived 
at after a Icmg and careful discussion of educational and other problems of the 
country by persons who ate equally familiar with the situation in Boigal and in 
most other civilised lands. Nevertheless, accustomed as we are to move in 
grooves and m our nanower ^heres to jog mi in blinkers, we would hesitate 
befme acclaiming anything new, evoi though we are not feeling very happy 
in our presoit situaricm. We would not like to fall into the fire out of the 
frying pan. 

I am glad that the Working Committee gave an hour for the discussion 
of the New Matriculation Regulations before what may he called the biggest 
gathering of teachers in the province. This is a matter which concerns them 
vitally : for our colleagues in the high schools (and in the middle schools as 
well) will be reqxmsible for the proper working of the new schone, the 
success of whidi will dqiend very largely upon their exertions — thrir co» 
(operation and enthusiasm. It is therefore proper that the pros and cons of 
the new scheme be discussed mice mme in a gathering where thqr are present. 
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1 undoatand that rqireteiitative bodies of the teachen of Bengal had 
occaaioa to give their r^inira cm the new legulatimis on previous occancuis, 
and this r^ankn, inqute of certain misgivings in some <piartets, has on die 
whole been favourable. Personally, 1 am very glad for that, f<n 1 feel that 
the change in the Matriculation course and ocaminatkm as proposed by the 
new scheme will be of the gresAest benefit for the people of Bengal, as it 
will help to rehabilitate the youth of the counrty in a sense of seriousness and 
responsibility and will make their school educatkm a factor for good m their 
lives. In my surv^ of the situation I shall crmfine myself only to the subjects 
for study and examination as fixed by the new regulations and to the institution 
of the vernacular as the medium for instruction and examinadmi. These two 
form the vital points in the new scheme; there k another matter, nidiich will 
be regarded as less vital, and thiA k the providkm of a set of qiecial subjects 
which girl candidates can take up if they wish to do so. I shall take up 
these tlvee subjects^—viz : (1) Subjects for Examination, (2) Vonacular 
Medfimn of Teaching and Examiaatkm, and (3) Special Sid>jects for Girls— 
one after another. 

(1) Suhjedt for Exandnation, In tins matter, it will be best to confine 
our attrition to the *‘Maj<v Vernacular** candidates, as these will form by 
far the largest percentage of students who will prqiare for and take the Matricu- 
lation Examinadiui. The subjects they must take up are the following : — 


(1) Vernacular 

2 

papers ... 

2Q0 marb 

(2) English 

2^ papers ... 

250 marb 

(3) Geography 

^ paper 

50 marb 

(4) History of India and Histrny 




of England ... 

1 

paper 

100 marb 

(5) Mathematics 

1 

paper 

100 marb 

(6) A Qasdcal Language m 




Equivalent Language 

I 

paper 

100 marb 

(7) Elementary Science 

I 

paper 

too marb 

(8) An optiond sidbject » Scumce 




or ^krt ... 

1 

paper 

too marb 
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7 subjects, involving 9 papers carrying 900 mub, will be ccmipulsmy for all ; 
the better type of studoits will be able to take up 8 subjects, with 10 papers 
and 1,000 marks. 


As against these, candidates now take iq> the following subjects : 

(1) English 

... 2 pipers ... 

2Q0 marks 

(2) Vernacular 

... 1 paper 

100 marks 

(3) Classical L4anguage 

... 1 paper ... 

100 marks 

(4) Mathmatics 

... 1 papor ... 

100 marks 

(5) & (6) Two more subjects 

from 


the following list 

... 2 papers ... 

200 marks : — 


History ; Geography ; Additional Sanskrit ; Additi<Hial Mathematics ; 
Mechanics. 

7 or 8 subjects as against the present 6; 9 or 10 papers involving 900 
or 1 ,000 marks against 7 papers with 700 marks. This appears like making 
the Matriculation course a little heavier. How will a tender boy or girl of 
13 or 16 be able to manage so many subjects? One would be s^t to be 
moved with pity, and to condemn the new regulations as tending to make 
school education more ccunplicated and more bookish. 

But there is the other side of the quedon. The new course aj^ars 
ratha heavy — only because it is going to replace something too light. The 
present Matriculation course has bear in the held for over a quarter of a 
coitury, and all persons who have anything to do with higher education in 
Bengal will admit that it has not served its purpose in giving the youth of 
Bengal a trainmg in the fundamental things a high school boy ought to know. 
Under the present regulations, it is possible for a boy of 16 to come to the 
University vrithout ever having studied Geogrsq>hy seriously, and without 
having the slightest notion of elementary science. The course in a classical 
language is so framed that ability to translate passages from prescribed texts in 
the. language into English can get a pass to a candidate. What little the 
candidate can learn of oth«r subjects is vitiated by the fact that English is 
the medium of instnietkm and examinatimi. The tmrt-books are heavy, and 
the forei|pi language is an impedimait. C^mially, the histmy papa can be 
and examined m the vernacular, but vernacular trainmg m this 
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is haphazard and never thorout^, as the students still (eel like bdng at the 
ctoss>ways. 

The inesent course (or the Matriculation was (rained, it would appear, 
with an eye more to ^pe^isation in the higher University stage than to the 
requironaits o( a young man who must have a little genaal education belore 
he can take iq> a pro(ession requiring a certain amount o( literary culture and 
general in(onnation — a pro(essi(m which need not be attainable only throu gh 
the Univosily. The present course (orces all candidates to keep in (root o( 
themselves the University — its arts or science courses — as the goal. The 
Matriculation mEamination is a school final examination — there is nothing in 
the province which can be takoi as its equivalait ; and when the entire youth 
is prepared (or nothing else except the highly specialised courses in the 
University, it is bound to give rise to many undewable results. 

We should (rankly accept the position that Univttsity educatim is not 
(or all and sundry. The new regulations aim more at giving a liberal dose o( 
general education fitting the adolesce (or their duties in li(e. It is practically 
a restmation o( the old courses o( study which prevailed belore the cunoit 
Matriculation regulatirms came in. The previous course had English, a 
Classical Language, Mathematics, History o( India, History o( England, 
Indian Administration, Geogrsphy, and Elementary Science — 8 subjects dis> 
tributed over 600 marks, with Drawing (100 marks) as an optional subject. 
Those o( us who have passed through the old regulations have signed (or its 
throughness in the range o( subjects taugltf compulsorily, and each o( these 
was necessary (or elemoitary culture. 

The New Regulations have done well in restoring these essential subjects. 
They have added a close study o( the mother-tongue (200 marks) as a 
necessary subject : this has become doubly necessary as the medium o( training 
and examination is now the vonacular. A grasp o( the mother-tongue is a 
sure aid to the acquirement o( a (oreign language, as it is (or the better under- 
standing and assinulatirm o( the subjects taught through it. Th«i, again, a 
higher standard is sought to be msintained lor Engtidi, by making it a major 
subject with 250 marks. English we cannot neglect, and mainly (<» this 
reason, that it is the great vdncle o( world-culture, d present-day civilisation, 
and it (orms the indiq>ensab1e channel trough which we can get light and an 
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from outnde fw the growth of ou intellectual and cultural life. Geography 
does not need any apology ; the i^tionalisation of geography was perhaps the 
most powerful condonnation of the presott regulations. History of India is 
a subject of first rate in^rtance for the Indian studoit; and the History of 
England forms f<» him an ^itome of that of Europe as well as an object 
lesson m the growth of modem instituticms which no future citizen can afford 
to neglect. The presmt is built upon the past ; the classical languages embody 
this past, they give an expression to the ideals which the communities largely 
keep before them ; besides, they act as feedos fmr the vernaculars, and some 
acquaintance Mrith than should be required of those who finish the high school. 
Those who do not feel drawn to a classical language, or find it too difficult, 
can take instead a modon European language otha than English, or a modem 
Indian language otha than the motha-tongue. And no one will disapprove 
the inclusion of Mathematics and Elonentary Science. The extra optirmal 
subject will be takoi by the more intelligent students and will be a preparation 
for specialisation in the Univosity which usually these students will join. 

The new course will thus afford an all-round training fa the students and 
at the same time it will put their powers to the test. The present course has 
been described as being too easy ; certamly, easy it has been, compared with 
the old one, and hence the tradition develr^ed of easy passes in it. The 
New Regulations, it may be hoped, will remedy this. 

For the rank and file, a high school education, with the Matriculation as 
a school final examination, is quite enough to carry them through life. This 
should be as solid as possible. A Univodty education all cannot afford ; and 
all who pass the Matriculation need not come to the Univonty. The rush 
for University education through the wide open portals of an easy Matricula- 
tion oumination has led to an abandonment of many an honest and pafectly 
respectable (if less ocalted) profession a trade by the young moi of the middle 
and Iowa middle classes, even when they do not possess the proper brains for 
a Univeraty cnrea. Fran the New Regulations, we can expect to have a 
betta all round training, involving a cotain amount of real application to 
study: a training, which, because it will be imparted through the motha- 
tongue, will be betta assimili^ed, and be mae useful in life, apart from 
the requiremo^ of the Univetaify. 
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(2) Tke next pekn k tlie establiduneiit of dae Modier'taigae as die 
raednan of teaching and exaininari««, Thk has given ike to scene misgiving. 
But there k no justificstfion for Uik misgiving, uid 1 think it k largely due to 
an idea which k not yet jdead mnongst us, viz. that a knowledge of English k 
the be-all and end-all of education. The Ingh prestige of the Imperial tongue 
has so long doininifted most other stuches. I need not enter mto the genesk 
s«d the devek^Mnent of the idea ; but it k a century old one, and will take 
long to die. It would be quite a novel line of thought for many pec^Ie to 
connect the vernaculars with higher educidicm. But I think that too early applica- 
tion for the acqukement of English has bemi injmious, on the whcde, for the 
intellectual life of our students, of course, we have had very brilliant studoits — 
but th^ have risen to distinction inqiite of the ^em. 1 think the opinicm has 
been definitely expressed by those who have studied the question that 
bilingualism early in life k bad — ^it arrests normal mental growth. It k quite 
a difieroit thing to learn one or two fcneign languages along with one’s mother- 
tongue from trying to adc^ a fordgn language as one’s own and to make 
it the main vdiicle of erne’s self-expression. The secemd alternative k the 
goal we have so long bean striving for in our Indian Universities. If we had 
ruthlessly sippressed the mother-tongue, it would have ultimately resulted in 
Engikh b^g our sole language. But we have developed a feeling of love 
and pride for our mother-temgue— we offer it, at least in a sentimental manner 
absolute heunage which will not brook a rival in English. As a pecple, we 
are in a dilemma. In a situation like thk, whor sartiment and convenience 
both favour the mother-tongue, the issues are clear. Make the mother-tongue 
the bask of education, teach k properly, and in thk way make the ac<]uire- 
meid of informatiem easy, brmg in a sense of self-req>ect in die mmd of 
the student, and, incidentally, develcp the latent powers of their mind. The 
acquirement of a foreign tongue will become easier when it k taken up in due 
course. EqimaKe hais shown that k k so* I have foimd in Errand young 
Yugodav and Rumanian ud Russian students trained m thdr own languages, 
with ^ a smattering of French or German and La^, and no knowledge 
of English, |Hck ^ enough Eng^ m thne mmidn to be able to attend 
their class lecteres in English, and general^ to cany on in then daily life in 
England. What has been true continental Eittopean tt nde n u cna be ez- 
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pected to be true of our students also. At any rate, from this point of view, 
the mq)erimait is worth trying. 

Concoitration of education in ^iglish has aeated an English-knowing 
caste which is cut off from the rest of the people. The boi^t of education 
could not filta down to the masses because it was all sealed in a foreign 
language. No books of infcMrmation were written in the vernaculars which 
could address the masses outside the schools and colleges too. With text-books 
on all sorts of sciences in the vernaculars a rich storehouse of knowledge would 
be opened up for the people. Want of familiarity with English would then 
no longer be a disqualification for education. 

Fortunately, the University is alive to the needs of the situation. To 
make the writing of intelligent and intelligible text-books easy, it has 
established a Board for Technical Terms in Bengali, which is proceeding with 
its labours in an admirable spirit. Bengali, Urdu, Hindi and Assamese are 
the four vernaculars which have been given the rtatus of a majm language 
for teaching and examination. Assamese has to be included, because Assam 
is under the University of Calcutta. Urdu is allowed because of Musalman 
sentimoit, although Bengali is the mother-tongue of all but a few 
Mohammadans in the province. For Urdu, the technical terms prepared by 
the Osmania University and the text-books published by that institution are 
ready. In framing technical terms in Boigali, the aim which the Board has 
kept in view primarily is intelligibility : consequently we are having a set of 
terms which would be undorstood without difficulty by all who read and 
wnte standard literary Bengali. ^tutAed as we are, Bengali finds it easier 
to assimilide wmds of Saiukrit origin than those from any other source; such 
words Mrill be understood by Hindu and Musalman studoits alike. Of course, 
to suit Mohammadan sentiment the Boigali Ismguage should be prepared to 
welcome a considerable addition to the 2,500 Persian and Arabic words 
winch are already in the langua ge as naturalised words. But these new words 
frmn the very nature of the case to be in coimexion with the Islamic faith and 
As traditioDS, usages and ideology and in connexuni with Islamic culture. How- 
ever, that is a sqiarate topic altogether. In a matter like this, each com- 
munky should take as its guide the example of its intelligentsia; and the 
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Mohammadan hddUgaitsia of Bengal has m this matter given its verdict, — it 
is averse to q>litting up the commcMi Boigali language on communal lines. 

Those who are apprdtensive that the learning of Englidi will sutfor, 
and consequently Bengal will lag behind other provinces of India m matters 
of all-India import where English will be alloyed and not a vernacular, 
should recall that the new regulations contemplate giving greater stress on 
E^lish — the test will be stitf enough, and the number of papers has been 
slightly enhanced. 

Any practical difficulties which may arise in making the vernaculars the 
media of teaching, e.g. the conflict of languages in a school, will be eadly 
solved by a number of provisions which f<»esee them in the Regulations as 
proposed. Moreover, we should be prepared to meet them as they arise. 

(3) I now come to the third point. This need not drtain us long. 
Objection has been raised in some quarters that a differential treatment has 
been meted out to the girls by giving them a slightly different course from the 
boys. The objection came ftmn smne ladies who wanted girls to have exactly 
the same curriculum as the boys. Well, this is one view against anotha. 
There are a good many people who think that girls should have a different 
syston of education altogether ; failing which, thdr curriculum should take note 
of what are believed to be their special temperament and special needs. 
Econmnic difficulties, which are mainly responsible for our young men becom- 
ing avose to marriage, are certainly creating a new situation in our socirty. 
Formerly, there was no careerism among our girls when every young man took 
marriage as a matter of course. Ev« now in most countries, including the most 
advanced oaes of Europe, a good marriage is looked upon as the best career 
for a woman. This is talking in a non-seotimental way — but p^haps the 
heart’s desire of every true w<»naB is to have a husband and a home, as much 
as it is that of the avaage man to marry and setde down. A great many 
guls will be given away in marriage ; md ihmr fathers and husbands might 
desire a form of education in which womanly acconqrlishmeiRs and dmnestic 
efficiaicy which are not needed for an average boy should have a place. It 
is to acoHnmodate people with such ideas that oeitdm altemathre courses the 
selection of whidi is pmely optional have been presci^bed. Those who so 
denre may give a girl the same educatioB as boys; bitf oUwn might pr^cr 
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their girls to know a little muuc or to acquire scnne proficiency in drawing and 
painting, or sewing, or the culinary art, while at school ; or to know some 
^mestic science instead of a full course in Mathmatia, including Algebra 
and Geometry which do not have any great place in actual life. 1 think there 
is no case for objection to these q>ecial alternative courses for girls. 

Viewed dispassimiately, with the various factcos in the life and socirty 
of Bengal being taken into crmsideratipn, the new Matriculation Regulations 
will appear to have been cmiceived wisely, and caimot but be beneficial to the 
young rnen and women who will come under its operation. Let us all put 
our heart in the matter, and try to make this great experiment a success — to 
the all round improvement of the rising generation of Bengal. 
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NEW MATRICULATION EXAMINATION REGULATIONS. 

By Dr. P. Neogi. 

Verhacular Medium 

The new regulations iot the Matriculation Examination mark an 
important epoch in the system of Secondary education prevailing in Bengal. 
For the first time in the history of educational development of India, excepting 
perhaps in the Osmania University of Hyderabad, where all subjects up to 
the highest standard are taught in Urdu, all subjects including Science subjects 
are to be taught and examined upon in the Vernacular of the country. 
Fortunately fm Bengal it possesses only one major Vernacular namely Bengali 
so that parallel bilingual classes will not be required in most schools. Assam 
is still under the Calcutta Univernty where two major Vernaculars viz. 
Assamese and Bengalee are prevalent, and in her case I am afraid most 
schools will have bilingual classes. Urdu, Hindi and Elnglish are the major 
vernaculars in the case of only a few special schools and parallel classes teach- 
ing different subjects in these schools will not also be necessary. At any rate 
the experiment is worth attempting, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
contradictory and vasdllating opinions and evidence given before the Sadler 
Commisskm have been hudhed into siloice and the new experiment is bring 
ushered into existence with the largest amount of agreement of official 
and non-official opinicm and amidst universal mcpectation of unalloyed good to 
the educational progress of the country. As regards teaching Science subjects 
in the Vonacular, scientific nomenclature had already been formulated by the 
Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Bangiya Sahitya Paridiad and other learned bodies 
and their efforts have recently been co-ordinated by the Calcutta University, 
and 1 entertain not the least doubt thM instruction and examination in Scientific 
subjects in Bengalee will be quite practicable at any rate up to the Matriculation 
Standard. 

The curriculum for the Matrkulmion examination has undergone a large 
amount of mcpansion owing to teachmg bring conducted in the students, 
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vetoaculai. It is admitted on all hands that the cuiriculum was too 

narrow in scc^e and that specialisation was attempted at too early a stage— 
these were the two principal defects of the present Matriculation course, lliese 
have fmtunately been remedied though to a partial extent. History and 
Geography have been made compulsmy subjects and Science has been 
deservedly introduced at this stage. The study of English has not been 
neglected and as many as two and a half papers have been allotted to its 
examinatimt, though many would be satined with two papers only. 

Science Subjects 

The University, however, has not still been able to shake up completely 
its inordinate predilection for specialisation at so early a stage and has ordained 
that Additional Mathematics, Mechanics and some other subjects would be 
optional subjects for study whilst Hygiene and elementary Physics and 
Chemistry and elementary Biology would also be optional. There is, 1 am 
afraid, discernible in the list of optional subjects a radical ccmfusion of thought 
in the fundamental principles which should guide the formulation of curriculum 
for the Matriculation Examination. If the aim of education is d^ed and 
justly so, as knowing * 'something of everything and everything of something", 
the Matriculation standard should be so framed as to teach the young learners 
something of everything leaving the task of teaching everything of something 
to them in the higher University standards. Judged by the standard Elonen- 
tary Physics and Qiemistry, Elementary Hygiene and Elementary Biology 
should be compulsory subjects m the place of 'the milk-and-water curriculum 
of Elementary Science. If 1 had any hand m the matter of framing these 
regulations I would have reduced half paper from each of the two subjects of 
English and Vernacular and given them to Hygiene and Biology which should 
be matters of compulsory study. 1 would revise the cuniculum thus : — 

1. Vernacular ... ... 1 papers instead of 2. 

2. English ... ... 2 papers instead of 2 

3. Classical language or Second 

Indian Vernacular ... 1 paper. 

4. Histmy of India and England 1 paper. 

3. Mathonatics ... ... 1 paper. 
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6. Geo^apby ... ... ^ papa. 

7. Elementaiy Physics and Qionistiy I papa. 

8. Elementary Kology ... y2 papa. 

9. Elementary Hyjgieoe ... Yi papa. 

I would onit what has been described Elementary Science which will be 
unnecessary duplication of studies if the otha Science subjects are included 
and also practical work in Science subjects at this stage. 1 would thus keep 
the numba of papers practically the same as proposed but would include all 
necessary subjects for first study in the curriculum. I am afraid thae is very 
little scope for option or specialisation at the Matriculation stage. 

Vocational Subjects 

Let us now examine what the University proposes to introduce as voca- 
tional branches of study as demands for such studies are so insistents. It has 
almost been universally acknowledged tlwt the greatest weakness of the 
{u-esoit system of Univashy and secimdary education is that it is entirely 
literary in characta wholly divorced fron vocational training. The University 
has apparoitly felt the force of this aiticism and has appended a list of handi- 
aafts such as agriculture and gardening, carpoitry, smithy, Tele^aphy and 
a few otha subjects, but <Hily stipulated that all schools should have anange- 
ments for teaching at least one of these subjects to the students for some time. 
1 am afraid this does not go far enough. Thae should be a harmonious 
bloiding of the litaaiy and the vocational training of both the head and 
hand of the Matriculate. Out of about 14 thousand studoits who annually 
pass the Matriculation Examination barely half goes to the University for 
furtha training and the otha half migrates to business or otha cateas. Let 
us teach them scuhe vocation as well as dignity of labour at the Matriculation 
stage so that he may earn an existoice by his vocation if he chooses not to go 
to the Univosity for higha degrees. I would make, in addition to the com- 
pulsory subjects mentioned above, one of the following vocational subjects 
also omnpulsory for the Matriculation Examination : — 

(1) Agriculture and Gardening ; (2) Tailoring and Sewmg ; (3) Carpentry ; 
(4) S^thy; (5) Telegri^hy; (6) Wireless; (7) Shorthand and Tj^wi^g: 
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(8) Bodc-keeping ; (9) Soiq;>-makmg ; (10) Dyeing and Calico-printing; 
(M) Photogr^hy; (12) Electro-plating. 

The list can be added to as opportunities for teaching vocational subjects 
increased. The subjects should be taught almost orclusively in a practical 
fashion, the theoretical portion being taught in a most elonentary manner. 
This initial vocational training will enable a large percoitage of the passed 
Matriculates either to enter professional careers m to qualify for higher pro- 
fessional education without entering the Universities. 

Physical Educaticw 

The Regulations make no mention about physical exercise of boys and 
girls, but it is well-known that most of out schools would not undertake any 
responsible work out of their own free will unless and until compelled by the 
Univosity. As a matter of fact, very few schools actually entertain the services 
of a games teacher or possess playing fields. The result is that most students 
in the adolescent stage of life do not develop stout <» robust physique. The 
Regulations should therefore insist on proper provisirm in every school for 
regular physical exercise for boys and girls as well as playing fields and also 
on the entertainment of a qualified games teacher. The days are gone when 
a school merely meant a building and a few chairs and benches. Newer ideas 
have since grown and the development of the body is now considered every- 
where as much an integral part of education as training of the intellect. The 
University should take a lead in this matter in insisting on the provision of 
pr(^>er phyncal teaming of the boys, and if possible, of girls as well in whose 
case the need for such training is even perhtqps greater cm account of the 
exigence of the purdah syston. 

Reugious and Moral Instruction 
The University regulations are totally siloit on this voy important, and in 
the opinion of some, perhaps the most important, aspect of secondary educa- 
tion. Our srdmols make jnovision for teaching all manners of subjects 
excqAing pediaps the scriptures of the religious faiths of the bo)rs and girls. 
I once heard a famous Eury^ieui missionary say that ‘*in Europe, the school 
And the clu^I are ins^Murable as the husband and wife.** In India, these 
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are poles asunder. Why diould this always be so? What prevents the 
University from tackling this very impotant problem? Imaginary difficulties 
should not deter the University fr(»n persuing this all-impmtant ideal. That 
education can never be cpnq>lete without religious and moral instruction goes 
without saying. An educated man must know the scr^ttures of his religious 
faith. Missionary schools teach the Bible. Why other schools, ezcq>ting 
perhaps Government schools, cannot teach Hindu scriptures to Hindu and 
Mohammadan scriptures to Mohammadan boys, pass my comprehension. The 
school pundits uid maulavis can easily do that. No great expenditure would be 
necessary. In additimi same form of universal prayer and moral instructions may 
be easily inteoduced. Public (pinion specially amongst the Mohammadan com- 
munity is steadily setting its face against the existing system of what is called 
“Godless education". The regulations should and must provide that fsoper 
anangements must be made in every school in teaching all boys and girls 
scripture of their own re^ective religions as well as for imputing non-sectarian 
mual instruction. Selection of scriptures for teaching is not, 1 submit, an 
insuperbably difficult task. 


Girls* Education 

Opinions do not differ at the present moment as to the fact that girls’ 
education should in the secondary stage be fundamoitally different from the 
education imparted to bo 3 r 8 . At any rate two panalel systems should exist, one 
for the majority of girls who are generally married before or immediately after 
the Matriculation stage and the other for the few who would enter the Univer- 
sity for higher studies and professional degrees. The first category includes 
not less than 90 per cent of our girls and whilst it is doubtful if the second 
category constitutes barely 10 per cent. The new curriculum indeed has 
taken note of these differ«itial requirements of our girls and has prescribed 
Arithmetic and Domestic Science and Hygien as an alternative subject in lieu 
of Mathematics and has included Sewmg and Needle-work, Music and Paint- 
ing as (^onal subjects. 1 would 13ce the Univacsity to go still furtha and 
ask them to make Matonity and Guld-welfare as coiiq>uUo^ subjects of 
study and Nursery and smne vocational subjects as optkmal subjects. The 
aim in imparting secondary education to girls should be to train dsem in such 
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a manner as to make them ideal wives and mothers in the future. That is 
the natural and inevitable destiny of the very large maj<»ity of our girls, and 
their educaticm should not be sacrSced to the needs of a vary small fraction 
of our girls who would a^ire for higher degrees. I do not for a moment 
under-estimate either th? necessity <x deurability of having women graduates, 
scientists and leadm of thought in our country — ^far from it indeed, but 1 do 
contoid that a dual system must prevail to minister to the needs of the two 
classes of girls whose future destinies would be so fundamentally different. 


U 
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THE PLACE OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM IN BENGAL. 

By Mr. A. N. Basu. 


Porhaps scMne of you may have w<mdered how the subject of adult 
education found a place on the programme of the Education Week which is 
concerned mainly with school education. In this audiance mostly consisting 
of teachers there may be some who may have had the experience of seeing 
their efforts frustrated and hindered because of the unsympathetic and 
uneducated parents and who, like me, may have at times felt that we must 
educate the parents before we could educate the children. This, I venture to 
believe, is no uncmnmon experioice. This education of parents is a form of 
adult education. Herein than lies the jurtification of discussing the problem 
of adult education in a conference which may be directly concerned with 
school education only. 

If then, as 1 have already said, we need the co-operation of educated 
parents for fulfilling our duties to the youth of the nation we need the 
co-operation of the public at large all the more for the same purpose. We 
may adopt the best and most up-to-date methods, latest educational devices, 
but all our efforts will be of no avail if we cannot oilist the sympathies of the 
masses who are in more than one sense, our masters. For let us be humble 
and admit that our schools are only one of the many instruments of education 
and that we have the charge of our pupils during a few limited numbor of 
hours in the day and for the rest of the day, these pupils are left to their homes 
and among the masses. If co-operation is lacking in these homes and from the 
people there is every danger that our best efforts would prove fruitless. An 
enlightoned public can change the face of a country as nothing else can. 

There was a time whoi the means of cmnmunications were few and 
meagre and a country was merely a conglomeration of scattaed ami isolated 
communities. In these da^ **the ptd>lic,” as we understand by the term, 
hardly existed. But things have changed very rapidly in the course of the 
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last few centuries. The world and with it every country has become smaller ; 
space has shrunk, cmnmunities have become organised and closely knit together 
and a new force has onerged in the political life namely the public. Every 
state to-riay has to depend to a large mctent on the direct or tacit consent of 
this new force m the political life of the country. Evoy state to-day must in 
someway or other enlist the sympathy of the public or must state its stability 
by allowing itself to be ruled by the mob. To-day as at no other period in 
the past government must depend on the consent of the governed. This is true 
not only of the democratic countries but also of states where the dictatorial 
system is in existence. Now enlisting the sympathy and consent of the people 
is another name for educating them and that is adult education. Thus the 
importance of adult education is derived from political considerations too. 

Thus we see that the movement f<»r adult education owes its origin to 
the growth of the democratic spirit (I use the phrase in the widest sense) creating 
the constant need of presenting complex political problems in an intelligent 
form to an intelligent public. ITie remarkable growth of the national spirit 
attended with eva widening sphere of state action in the economic field has 
givoi a great fillip to the movement. State-mindedness has become a vital 
necessity whetha the state is governed by parliaments or by fascist or cmn- 
munist dictatorships. In our daily lives we can no longer ignore the theoretical 
and technical discoveries of science. Hence has arisen a necessity of popularis- 
ing science among our adults. The world econcmiic depression and the conse- 
quent ever-growing realisation of the need for Planned Ecommiy also make 
adult education an imperative necessity. 

Then there are the social considerations. Adult education in countries 
where it has been prc^erly organised, has been a potent influence in the social 
regeneration of a people. In fact in Denmark, a country famous for its adult 
education system, it was first undotaken not from political or economic con- 
siderations but as a measure of social uplift; and those who know will tell 
us how wonderful its influmce has been in bringmg about a cultural regoiera- 
ticm of the Danish people. This social problem has also been tackled with 
remarkable success m En gland and elsewhere. Perhaps some of you may have 
heard of the Settlemdit Movemoit which originated from the Toynbee Hall, m 
the slum quartos of London. This movonent has q>read far and wide and 
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institiiti<»u similar to the Toynbee Hall have been (ounded in many countries 
in the wmld. These institutions have brought a new message of hq>e and 
light to thousands of men and womoi who othowise would perhaps never 
have realised the beauties and greatness of human life. 

For an example how adult education has helped and can help in the 
economic rehabilitati(Hi of a country we have to turn our eyes again to Deunark. 
Every studoit of Econmnic History knows to what extent Denmark owes hor 
present prospoity to the Danish Folk High Schools. 

Adult education has yet another function in the cultural life of a people. 
In many countries like India elementary education is not compulsory ; in others 
the organisation of elonentary education has not yet been placed on a sound 
basis. In ail these countries adult education becmnes necessary to “make 
good” the defects of early educatimi. In India specially owing to the very 
unsatisfactory way in which primary education has been organised in the past 
the need for re-education is great. Every one knows of the appaling wastage in 
our system of primary education and the problem of relapse into illiteracy. 

In the case of India just now there is an additional reason for organising 
adult educatirm on a proper basis. You all know that in a year or two the 
new constitution is going to enfranchise 33 millions of people in this country. 
This is a significant fact and it gives rise to the important problon of educating 
these millions of voters. It caimot be denied that in the present highly unsatis- 
factory state of primary education in India there is a great danger of an un- 
intelligent exercise of vote on the part of millions of these illitaate votm. It 
is a trite saying that the vote is right as well as a duty. An unintelligent 
exercise of the voting powa may not only endanger the state but almig with 
it all the sodo-econmnic and educational institudcms m the country. Dmnoaacy 
in India cannot wait for universal primary education. Means murt be devised 
therefore for imparting education to the adult masses of India in order to equip 
than for the manifold duties of modem citizenship. 

Frmn what I have already said ymi vrill realise the urgency of the problem 
for us. Time cannot be the least doubt that our future rational well bring 
will dq>aid to a lar^ extent da our siKcessfully organising a sound qrston 
of adult education for the masses of our people. 
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Here you may very well ask, “what have we as teachors got to do with 
adult education? Our hands are already full and we have no timt» to spare.'* 
True, you have already beoi over-burdened with duties and you have hardly 
any Idsure. But some one must take tq> the cause. It cannot wait. In Italy 
and Soviet Russia the State has come forward and accepted the responsibility 
for organising adult education. In other countries in the West voluntary 
organisaticms have taken up the task and the State has extended its liberal 
patronage. The ronarkable growth of adult education in these countries has 
conclusively shown what voluntary association can do in this direction. 

It is interesting to note that the best workers of these voluntary aMoriiiti n n f 
have bear mostly teachers. The pioneer of extra-mural activities, was a 
teacher. The present President of the World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Dr. Albert Mausbridge, was at one time a teacher. Teachers have 
every where been the pioneers in these fields. They have always taken up 
the task when others have laid it down because it was heavy, because they had 
other calls to answer, other gods to save. 

In our country too perhaps because others will not come forward we 
the teachers will have to take up the cause. To us is given the task of build- 
ing a new and better order of society. Tlus has been the challenge thrown 
to us in every age. Shall we, in our times, accept the challenge or shall we 
plead that our burden is already heavy and that we cannot bear to accept 
further duties? 
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‘fSpEwi’ ^<ri ^^«rtr5( i 

^ «rf^«rtw OT'eul ^rtcf , c»i ^ 'srmi ^ »ii^? mfe^, f^t^sr 
T«»rw#ftr (R ^rrsnri «ttf% i 

«r?c^ «rPnn ♦w? ^ c^ ^pri ^«rT 

«r*rR <Si^cf[w? I 

fkmt^ c^ :5wrw» *1^’ ‘f?T»59r’ ^fwnil 

5rt^; «rf% ^*n F«»R, Fw, fwf 

fwR <H ^1 ^ f CS\ ^S[^ 

^ *ri^t^l 'srrc? } ’Tljsnr «f»i w, <a^f?f^ «f»r c$i 1^ ; 
^fe?f ^ f^^c^nr ’rtf. c^ f^r^ i 

^ 4 f%!5^ 5ra, c^ 3W, ^ 

'6it*ic»i >PT 'srf^^rtart^ wr i 

^rfspi »rr«rrar*r^ ^’t <rtf%,— 

« i -ii 1%i fiff^ 

^iPT '6 TPrfrtr ^siPFt?r <rm*i ^ i «ptc^ ^p 1^, '« Ttif% 

'Brt^Tnr ^rw^mri c trf ^ c vft t ^w ; wm c^ ?i*tm ^ 

«rf% ^ Tt?t^ ^ ^ I 

(Ri^ars c^c»nr »°c® w»t ^ r i«*** ^ TPfftn 

^rw?[ <rTir*i ‘ot c^-sn:^ ’^pir ^ i:»®® ^rfe»i 

«fl^ ^5?[9T «iW?r «rt?r«i ^ i i[1r *( 1 ^ ^ «rt^ 

«rr*Rt?n «iww c?f^Rrrre5t i «<r fR 

<0 ’tjt»! ^f»nil WR1 fl’»r, f%i «iit c*i fR "t^ 
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tw# ^?rtc^'e vftwifyvs w?rl i '®rtu c»rtf1 
(TTKtc^ wimr w«n 

<iirNcw wiw ^ ^rwtw ^ 

Tl^iif5»T3rl I 

<iirrc«6r ww? ^srt^gsn ^ i 

^ wt^ ^«rr ^rtwt^i ^rfci ; 

»ii^ c^ »rr«, 4^, ftpr ortoi ^ c^ c^ 

^ ^f«nFr^ ^itar, lii^ ^f*rTr«f»r grtyw fr 

I c^ ^ c? >1^ TO 

fwtJT ^1 ^froci WTO >rW5r <ii^ «rtwt^ froft I 
tto wgR 'sitre ; *rf«i% ^*i?TO 

«Rf4 «fl^ ^t?5W TOTO c^ m 

tocf , TO TOFWTO ^ TOI m TO I TO WW5( 

^tc^tTORT ^*Rr wc?r wt?r TOrm TOWwf*! ^ 'sritf, 
c^fronr «»r f%i[ m frowi «iiw| »m wfro cT»ti 
c«r tof®to m TO c^fTORf ^<i?TO <j^ww?rrf^ m 
tronr 1^ «fiw ^ra i TO froci wro, TO— 

TO»f lilTO wTO CTO TO ^ sfCTO TO.^ PtfirfTO 
TO f^CTO 1 Wt^ 51?, Wf? 15 C? f4?1 ??i ?t??1C5 

WTO, f»rf^ fro, ?f??tc? TO »flw^ TO. to ^to 
froro TO TO»r TO ^ to 

TO?t*i TO *t%wci; <iftTO cir55 *ini?c'^ 

'flW^ TO»n ?TO TO ?Rf1 TOf^ro? TO ^ 

^ ^TO ??T SjTOs ?twt? ?tfTO TOTO ?T?Tl TO? ; C?^ 

?twt5| ?tf?? TO?1 »iw?1 ^rof? ijTO ?TO?? TO?^ 
’'ftfro 5rrf^ CTO ; TOr ^tfro^ ?twt? ^tfroi ^ TOre srtfroi 

?t^ I ?TOt?^ ?tcwc? :— *lfW? ??tc?? TOCTO 

'flTOro TO TO^ frow ?ti 5 tfH c? TO f^cwfro fwwc?? toi *tfTOw 
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m Ftw?rw »pr5»i iitf^ratf^ i 

f^'OTT m c?«?i ^Rf5( 

m ^ ?w^ I '8w 'siCT ^ 

I ^ ^tCRf Hk'flu f'4*'*5ll ?RtRRII 

c^«ipnf w ^ Ip ^ «m( 

«rtw *, ^ ^ *rraf ^ Ttig^^rfN 

^firal c^ ; c*rt? c^WP c^ c^rsi to to ^ 
itocf, Trto?r ^t5t»T ^t% ^firal ^t%?w Ft^tc^ ^ 

^^rferl c*renl f5^w?r «ii^ 'sit? 

5rt^ c?ip c^ CPmtJi c^Tpl^ ^:»pnr 1 

<nim *ttoi ?to h®tf^n*i c?, «ii^ 

(R <1taf w 41? ^ ^ c?to? ^ ?t5?‘tt? ?l3f, 

««?< c?c^ •♦ftc'ftOfc i ?T^ ?to 

^?tOT? c?^ ^ ?f^ ?toi *ftot? c?m ?ian 

?^ ; RtW «il<R «il^ ?c?? w C? ?tlj?*tt’«t% 

T5t?pi c?c^ «rt? i®*» c?i:’f i^tid^ ?f?cv&CT? I 

?^tow 5?*^^ <R ^t?t?«tt? i» ?i*i ?c?? 

w ^ ?i^, *tt?i ?ftonE ?!, «2r^t??t? ^ 

?T?^ w «2r^f^ f% ^? ?i ^?»T « ♦tto 

c?lT?t?? ^tosn c?i^ tok?, c?’f totcf, ?w Fftoc?— 
f4?t??t^i 

?ti^'e ?t?fl? •ito? Tj?®? ®f^«f»T? ^?tt?? ®ri^*t??i^?^R:®r? 
<rf% ®i^k« r? «Tt?®w? »rf??t‘i ^ i «ii?^ f?f^ 

«ftp c? RT?®? fw4 i if4® »ttoi ?t?i ®t?t? ?w^ 

I f?to c??i cw c?, ?? ?wj c®t? ^tjtCT? 

^^? 5FR?n «xj***i ®®®fifir >j® f®® ?wi Br«r?w? ®?i 

?t? ?1 1 ?t?l ^:pr?t? cell ®?1 ?t^ I ?R ?nn ?t® <fl® c^ 

^ *ff«t% ®t®t? ?t?*» ®f^, ®t?l ®®?®— ‘fl® 
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«rm »R«trt^ wf ^*lfni^ 

*rw '6 iK*«r ^ I 

^^msT ‘tst^ f^t3» f^-iw^rwr «rm »<i^ ^ «ff^ i 
«ii^ c^ *mtx ^ *m< w «ttf%Tti 'sftsT ?rtf&?i 

c-^^l ^ c^ cg Tot?? «if^^1«fj «rrR *mc<% m ^ 

iuRvsiH, c? ^ sn:^— »ii^ ^m\x^ *ii^ *m< 

^ ^rnre ^ »r 1^ ort^ 

f¥^ir »R<tm ^ ^f ^gvacg i 

<flTWNfel 'sm arw c!f»r ^ i ^ir^r c’ft*!^ «mr 

^f?rai c^ ^^1 ^ ^ ^5% ^^w*Tr^ 

•, c^rt^ ^*«n[ ^rt^^rtc^ c^m i c^rt’ic^ 

^ vii’vf^ »it^wc5 *tw ^ 

I «rri»rt^ ’T^d ^ »mmi ^ 

3ir%v*f^ 51%^ ^ ^'ri^irt 

I f%ii ^Tt’mf^ r ^rlwm^ 5r?t^ <tft?r ? 

<i>^ c’ltsRtt^ «?t»rt^»rt^, *r%? ^*nr ^ i 

«Ttf^ ?rr^rf^ wps\ cs\ ^»re ^ i ^tm 

^-?tt% f^P*Rl ^’ftni i *wt< « 

^ ^ ^ ^<6 1 ^ nlHt 

^ ', *tfNff5 Wt5rt C’t*! CT «fl^ ^t C»l t^ 

^ if cm^ W 'Sf’dff^ #51 «ltfi|CV5W ; 

^tire wtsri c^t^r f^nift ^ 

^t^oftwsi *r3Rt^^w?r «rt^ ^••* ^tm ^ i «t^ 

^ 'e ^ ^rem^r ct wrti^c»i^ «ff^ ^twnr wtm 
CT c^ t.w^ ^ c? ^ ^ c^ ^t?[t^ 
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«t5'«CTW ![IN ^ m CT 

?rf%?r ^rt’*t!nOT!i c^rar tprai ; »ii^ ?ftnT ’ir^tc^ij 

’FTci? ^tc^nr #rf^ c*ff^c^, ^tr3Rr ^ c^rf^tcwoR-, 

>rWCTr fN ^ I Htsiw^ ®ipnr ^r^ni*i 

^tar to ^CTifwrs »rrf^-, m «ii^ c^ ^rtto^ 
cireBi ^ «rf^ ^*tt»rr^ i <ii’<r^ 

tot-st 

^ ^ «ii^ wrg5 ^ c^ ^*itwt^ 

^ ^ I Ff9i»T c»m 'BRfir i 

fe*rmc5w ^it^r cirein ^ c<2ti^ i csrt^ « «ri^ 

I C9rr5t?r wr^c«rt^ ^rII' c>ri*mr 

^ c«gft^ I ’Wl ^ ^ ^ C$1 cm 

c»rw '6 (?rr*n cf[\^ c^ T ^ ^ c«rf5ic$f% 

^re»ICBRf UQ Tf#t ^ ^ '6 >6 ^ ^ ^?ff^, '<$n Vi| 

^s^ '6 'STTfl 'e?rtft C^ ? ^*1 f5l»RI «i|^ C^, <4 TtftiT ^ 

<if^«i 'Q ^ r c nr *rW 'e-Ttfl?r ^ ^ *tf^*i « 

^rwi^TTiT «rt^ I c^ c'tW^ 

^C9w§5r c«rt^c=w '« ^rtwtsRr <rmi cm^ 

c«2ni^ « ^itwrsnr m f^f^, ^ cm cm '« cm 

c»rw I 1%« ^ ^ ^ c^ c»rwc5 c«2rt^ 

wtrtc^i ^ cm m m 

•rt ^ aftf»w *t*rHc? 'm Rtf»f^ ■'ito ^ 

m? ^ r 4 C5^ totre ’ito ’TV^Rste »rt^ 

$rar ^$tto CT tow ^rtnim ^fto ^tocf w 

■r^ w ^fto ^tom TOtc$ ^ 

(w m 4fii«u i, TOT »rtw srtt I 
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<11^ c«rf^ T 

C«*rt^5I^W C^ ^*1 c^ 

^niwre I 'iiwi& wrt^ir ^ ww 3^ 

cwi fwtfe »rf^ wt«rt? 1 »iit *ff%s3i c?r#r^ 

I •, «rW3f c^i 

wt^ 5Rar »rf%s (ii^ <ttw, Ft^rcsu fsfSnr 

»f^ <ii^ 5151^ <iTc?r, 

*ff^ t%5rt»i5C^ <itRi I ^ wtf^ 

31^ w1%3rt »ff^ 'srr^*! wrwt^ ^ ^it^i i ^rr^pi 

c^ 1%^ ww ’ttto c»if^ cfrc*Rr »rf^ c»re*t?, wtl^ wtfw, 

>if^ w WtTt? ^ ; c^ 

^fswtwin ^f5icw '5rr<t5rtw? »t?prl t^irl wWs 

»ff^ ^f4i4l«l« c»fl^w I f^% 

3nt c^ ’itsR *ff^ '?j^'5rf^«i wfifc® ^ 

WW wm <31^ 51W51 ^“StTR C^ 

5ri I ?wi ft%rt c?«^ ^rt^ i 

wtcsf 

^f?WiCIi ; 'srw? «tf^ <t3Rtg5 '« 

^ ^ ^flfcwps •, «2tt3w vflt ^ 35^irr5 

c»m «Rf< C3rr«( 3ni ^ «ttt^ i f% 

«t»ra 1 viit w, ^ 

^rfteRtwr 'swu ^C8f*r ^fwi i 

c^r ?rrf^ fN 3Wf *rfwl 

5;c^ 51^ CiailC'* I 

c^ ^tTct? (TFWti, c^ ^srtCT, C3F 3rr?, 
fstCTCT «WW, f^ICTCT 1^®rt?, 
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Tftirt c'twii I 

w^tc^ ^ irtwt 

“ftwT ^t?ri c’FWl ^t?rl ^Tlw, 

»rtw, 

wtc5 «it« ^*«a5 
SI^ ^9t=T I 
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srtfrPwi^tf^ 

^ 'Bit^t^rtm nf^^cs ^ ^ i ^ ^'i# ^^>ri «ff^ 
^tc^ ^JTf^ TT^^it? c’rcam w f^^Btnnr csii 

?IT%5^— ’rfsrf^^r ■fwW’m f^«Rlm 

v£i^ 'srt^r^i ^air*i «rtf%^ f^f^«Rt?ri '$iTtc*f?^rM'^?f^ 
t5iit*rn*r ^rr^Pi ^«(T-^^rf^ f^®i»rc^ra 1^ <mc5 
’^CTW art^ Tf%?ii «rtc^ I 3Tr«rt^«i fi^^ sict si^r ^sw^d 
«rjTar, cwf»T, caisrt^, iRg?ni ^ < 2 t^ f»f?it^afl, ^rtf^R '« <^^ 
art^r*u f»w arr« artc?R i ^t«f vA’^rtcsi 

1^ aprr« ^f%iri is*^ cajgn i 

f»f«Ff3^— >ifj|t^^ f»Ww( brfjPF 

ft^-fwtara I v£i^ f% fwrao aRmt?nr Ttw^ '« 

ar«(jf?r5 aronr csigsral c^ i?^ s^ 1%^ 1^- 

^wtn ^ apf^ «rti?R I ai*Ri, f^«Ri 

ca(>c^ ^itfarat t»w»rt^ «TtnR i am 'e ’^atr cat»rt^, 

«rtaR, ar®^, 5tar?t?f «m^cwf»r, 5l^ 

^ «r^ w ?r%tc? i 

f^^tt<j< an3f Tic«r ^Wg® t^^r«Rf arf?»it?rl arr<rtiT«i Tt?»ri 
*rtnR ^t^iire ^r%tc^i f^'vtart^ ar*crf^ 
^nnr GRgjRii ^®ww?T a(?»iti3nr artai^ «2jc«l«f^5 f^t«Mt^ 

*ttC?R f%?5 f^RIRTtC^fe bsft 
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’ftRR— ’R’ltCT »tf%5rt5re ^ 

«rm »ii^ wtw 
csrra i 

cjf^ fi®1»nr-^f5rf%?r ^ fwr»im 

^tafW w-^s?rt% c^ ^firai 

<«rtw!T i ^tf^Rnr c^ic^irt'e iii'«rrCT '«ftf5i?i 
brf^ *rf^ ^5? I ctf^s f^tc’m 
in^ <srt^f5rs f ST'S I <2rtc5nr fwtsnt # f*rwi-f^^ 

>0 (srtw < 2 rfCT -atwfsr^ ^ k'jf« i 

c^ ^»rr?r CBpamr 'e ®it«F 

48 ^ ^fSr^ I 48^ fwr9rc?l?f 

f^ratc?, ^ca^i& « 2 r^f^ *rwc*u? ^<n 

*ftf^ 

« ^^5iTw 1 ’R 1 %®t»ra 

440 .^ ^tf»wl < 2 tWf^ »rt® ^f?ral ^tfl?r ^ f^rcf 1 ^fsff^ 
R%H«iw ^*rtc5i I 

^zw ^«5nr ^t?Rfi 
I 'srnK '« 'Stfc^r^r Tff^ 

^vmt^ ^««ti ws ®rrsrt?f 

I 

^ 3[^?dcf — “srtfrf^^ »if^f^ ^ 
^irc>^ n^-srtcsr ^ 

^sf^si « i[^ *ttc?f ; »rt%^ 

®n»ra <iti3T ; «rc?(T«r!i <rt!^t «r^f^ ^tw? 

^t?n ‘flTs PT’fi ^t?[ ^ ^csn^ *ttw f 

<srtiwr 1 %®t»ra «r^f% 
cW ^f%¥i c^craP^ 
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»rr«nto *frirt ^ aw artw artw fmm 

I 

Tr?»rr^ wf <afi^snr f5i^ ^ ; «rw? «rf^ 

^ ^f5r#?f ?rof i c*re»m «(f« 

«rtC5fi 

w «it«bc^j^ c^, 'AW cirr^ ^ arm's^tf^ 

^stc^ <ic^ ^rt^ I (Pi^ aw^ «srR«1^ 

Pi< l " t c> R c^ c?t*r?i cTOrt« wr^nr (R^gtartta! 

I « RaiWra -amsHr 

^ <2rf^ ar?r <4’? 1 ^«ri ^u, w 

Tr?rta ^s’<r ^'e i «rtf^ 'e *rrfa<ttfjw rm 

'srtw ^ <ii^ f^«Rt?il '6 artfie^ i ^t?arR 

f%«Rl cvf^ « aprtcaR ^tia^ artf^tc^ aH 

W Tt^arta <11^tf»W <2tMf^ ^etl^ ’ri^ ^ai ,ii^ 

«9a^ (RffT, f5(^taria '« aijt^fr ^ ^ c^«tt« 

I cwm f^t[ai >irf%^ ^5^ c^ 

CTO ^5rfb^ ^ c^f^ «tt% f^<f^ ^ipre ^qtrm (Rtar »ft^ 

^rrac*«nr c?Rl I 

*( t l1f^a» i >ifsif® ^$t?[R aR-sr ^ cvnpt? <ii^ ^tw 

artMl^^ aw ^f^ratcii ^<rta«i ap^ ^Brtrta 

c^reata aw^ fa1%a ’SRf^lTO ^Taa[1 I 

art<rnj*i 1^, Rif^, <2rt«tt^ «2rf^<fR '« ^itarpri- 

aR^ #Rac aro ^arta 

«rwfw ’r%rl 'jjfaiata war ^^ajtf^ wtwtf^ 

W%1 Hi faiC WC^ I fa^RtWa wtft w^twaj IjfaRta aRrtKWl WW 

affair 4waR w%rt '« wt?rt?r wftwt^wta <srfpr <srtCT 

f»rwta «g |ca t w% wi ai^ 'wtartiRl w1^ wtro i 
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cwCT 5iTf^ f^rwtfwtCT? Tt<d, 'e 

f^rwt^ wt?r 

<srtCT <^if^ yt f *iwt ftwtm wsr c^ 

<2rc9t«R cw3(f^ jrr<t?«i f»w?r »rcw »iw f^w f^?re (Strsm i 
^»itc?Rr *ftR ^ri 

^«mr*i ckt*t^i% *rr9i ♦fr«’ai ^ni, 

cJTnm f»rwtif I c^ WB artw »rr«rhrm w® »grm^i^ft c4 

's ^f^apf"^, « 

f^fwfipsft <4^1^ «fwlTR ; ^t^t?rl 
f5lOTW?f Ftenr «srt5I^t^C^ wt^«l^rf?rcw 

*rrf^ '« >rr«rt^*i f«iwt?r »rcw f»rwi wt^r 

*rrf^ I viit «rai^ ^wts ’rr^fpra ww 

^sRt^ ^itar^i^sT w? »Jt«rt?r*i « f% fHwi 
c^rWi wt^»ifr ^F51 ^ i 

c^ « ^c^«?r ^ >nT<sr TR»n wr*i <crtJ# i 
^*mr Bt? *Tt? »pv f^^RTOT? w ^ «ii^ *t«!d& 

<1tf?t»i^ RR9TR ^<5^ f^wtfNR c^ar 

^ '8RRt>f *it«iT ^ I ^v»rR ^R#RR?r 
TR»ri ^ «af^ cwc^ 'e irc»R 'e ^ 

Piwc^ ^ I 
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^ «ii^ Ttc^RT ^«iT >pn» ^rtft »r*rtCTTr f5[*rt^T 

«tnrt«R, <if%*r® »rf«rt?*i 1wtf*W?re arcutw^ i 

»ff%*r5 ?ic<(T f*w?i *w «w^ 

rs\^ w ^TTl 'srww? c*r «2tf^it5d& 

c»i^ «rf®irc5nr «r<rt5r cwr^, ’RtCBR, ^ff^rtnnr 

^Tf%5ir® wt^*m w CTOTC^nr ^rk^nr c*r«’jl, 

'st^iirt 4^Rart^ PiwcfR ^f^*f ^irf^ '« C5ti *rtm i 
’^fk^ ^ ^ (OTc??j «2rf^it?T I ’ff^'^fwnr 

« ^%t9T^ wm ww*i ’rflsn I 

^1% ^srM' ‘fl’R ^sTsprrnr 

'6 nfwr»Rl 5?ff?PTt?r «rar tii^ c^ ^ifsrf^ wi 

I ^rtytr® =rw «w?r ^f*fO{nr 

c^ f^f^R »£i^^ ^CP(\ fwR ^rf«5l 

^liRtR RTO «r5tR^ <rtc^ i fwcRR 

’?fR«rfR mi c^ «£pK^^ f^nonrtf^ 

'^tcf »ii^ ^tt <ij R «rar »Tf5rf%«f^ c^^rf^rf^ 

*Tt^ «riW5(i >rf?[»rt ^ti?( f^ W9f 

« Rtift f^flfiwar ’tWc^ RR c»ww c^aprf^f^ ^rfl»n »Tl%f^«f^ 
^ >rr^rtj «rt^ i crr^tsi 

«r^tf%^ gl^ C ® CTg I ^tfaWWf^ ^PftWR 
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«r5TCT ’rr^rtj ^r%ri ^«fT 

«u^ «rf^^ ^ I 

irfl»n *rtlTrf3i^ sitfwm ^ »rf^, ^ 

?pt-c«riKi, ^ «Tt5p*f %ftf I wtw, wr<r«w»r 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
BASED ON THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF PRIMARY 

EDUCATION. 

By Rev. Mother Antonia Burke./ 


One of the great drawbacks to the existing system of education is that 
it is to a very large extent a foreign imposition. It testifies to the intelligoice 
of the people of India that they have been able to use it and benefit by it 
to such an extent. The imposition of this foreign system was probably well- 
intentioned, if blundering, as well-intentioned actions often are. The 

authorities responsible for its introduction had no definite ideas on 

education, had framed no educational policy even for England. They 

were doing for the people of India the same or even more than 
they were doing for their own people in Elngland, for whose educa- 

tion they showed not the slightest concern, leaving the matter entirely to 
philanthropy, or private enterprise. They were fundamentally ignorant of 
Indian institutions and culture. That this age-old system was worthy of study, 
or that it c<mtained valuable educational factors nevor dawned on the minds 
of those to whom the work of devising the educational scheme was entrusted. 
Records show that certain persons visiting India in the 1 7 th Cratury were 
impressed by the extoision and m^hods of the primary schools which had 
come down from older times; but it may also be inferred that these posons 
regarded the schools as belonging to a past without promise for the future. 
The old Sanskrit Learning had set its face to the past. It was opoi only to 
the chosen few. It would have beoi inq)ossibIe through its medium to meet 
the demands of the new situation developing. The vernaculars were un- 
developed and despised, merely the “common drudge ‘twixt man and man”. 
Unfmiunately their possilnlities and the syston of the pathsalas in which 
vernacular instruction as carried on, wae never investigated. It is de^ly to 
be regretted that some such research was not made and that the projected 
syston of educatimi was not grafted on to the older system v^ch had its roots 
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is die land, coitecdng, in^Movmg, brin^ it nto touch with the wotid of 
the day by the iotiodue^n of Weaten thought and method* m suitable measure, 
and by the productioD of suitable text-books in the vernaculars. 

Indigenous primary educadon in Ancioit India possessed certain features 
strikingly advantageous, which might wdl be revived in modon schools. 
The vernacular was the merhum of instruction. The use of the vernacular 
as the medium of mstruction has great advantages; the subject matter is better 
understood ; clearer ideas are gained ; greater interest evoked and the connec- 
tion b^wemi education and the environmmit made closer. The vernacular is 
benefitted in that a more acouate and rehned use of the language is odtivated 
and the development of a literature is stimuliAed. 

In these schools of ancient times sdf-activhy was encouraged by the 
mrthods used m teaching certain subjects notably reading and writing, which 
is just where the modem primary schools fail so lamentably. Instraction was 
to a luge extent individual ; gcmeral explanatirm or class-teaching die excep- 
tion, not the rule. Each piqiil progressed at his own rate, a voy io^ioTtant 
provision wlum the attendance, especially in rural districts, is, and must be, 
irregular. 

The monitorial system practised in these ancient primary schools afforded 
certain advantages. It eased the burden of the teacher relieving him of much 
of the mechanical work, leaving him free to give individual attofition of scholars 
who needed it. It gave training in responsibility to the older boys, taught 
them to control and manage tactfully their fellows; trained the younger boys 
to obedioice and submission to lawful authority. The teaching of younger 
boys, limited though it was in extent, was beneficial intellectually to the 
monitors, producing clear ideas of the fundamentals and affording opportunities 
of testing what th^ already knew. This feature of educational practice when 
introduced into Emgland by Bell early in the nindeenth century, was thought 
to be a wonder-wrnking irmovation, and it dominated the elementary schools 
in England until the beginning of the present century. In some form, with 
suitable modification to suit present conditicms, it might be revived in the 
elementary schools, eq>ecially the village school where rarely more than one 
teacher can be emplr^ed. In addition, it would save to jnepare pupils for 
the teaching ptofesdcm. 
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With regard! to the teaching of special subjects, the methods of teachmg, 
reading and writing used in the primary schools of Ancient India were 
strikingly similar to the most modem methods adapted in Europe. It seems 
to be a case of re-discovoy. The initial stages of instraction in these subjects 
seem to have been based on the instinctive tendencies of the child, and to con- 
nect the exemise of the activity with pleasurable effects. Childroi love to 
play with sand, a pleasing form of manipulation — so the early stages of 
writing viz. tracing the letter-form in sand with the hand or a finga ffrst, and 
later with a stick, were calculated to utilise natural activity and to connect 
learning with pleasurable effects, adapting the procedure to the develojunmit 
of the child, the coarser movement with the hand being first introduced, later 
those, more complmc and involving fina adjustments, necessary for the hold- 
ing and the manipulaticm of an instrument. This can be described only u an 
extraordinary foreshadowing of modem psychology and pedagogy. The 
method is very similar to that devised by the famous educationist, 
Dr. M<mtessori, some twenty years ago. 

The next stqp in the teaching of writing was the filling-in with charcoal 
“ink” of a groove in the form of a letter traced on a palm-leaf, the ocercise 
bring repeated until the form could be followed with ease and accuracy. Then 
the child was required to produce the form without the aid of the groove. 
The planning of this method shows a wonderful feeling towards right 
pedagogics, in the gradual increase in the dmnand on the child’s powers as 
they develop through exercise, i^other point worthy of note is the use of 
the products of nature, of the immediate environmmt, for apparatus. The 
great cry frrun the majority of primary schools eqrecially in the villages, is 
poverty ; — and th^ are poor, mctranely poor. But they are also inqtrovidaot 
and lacking in resoincefulness. Good apparatus is not always costly apparatus ; 
more often the contrary, fm then the children are allowed to handle it nmre 
freely, and so learn mote, from its use. Besides the use of natural objects 
in the process of learning luings the learning into mme active cmitact with 
life and teaches the valuable lessmi of utilising the resources ready to hand. 
In modon schools wmk m clay might be profitably used to sunidement the 
tracing at this stage, the letters being formed out of diin tolls of clay. 
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In the old schools as the child traced the letter he uttered the sound 
of the s 3 nnboU thus from writing he was led to reading. Proceeding from 
the simple to the cmnplex, the child first learnt the easy letter forms and whmi 
he had mastered these, the combinations in which the forms were modified. 
Details are lacking as to the exact method of teaching reading m the old 
primary schools. It was probably srmie foreshadowing of a phonic method. 
As the Indian vernaculars are phonic such a systmn should have proved satis- 
factory, and the re-introduction of such a S3r8tan supplemented by the “Look 
and Say" or the Sentence methods, would be desirable and fairly easy to 
achieve. The use of such methods would certainly speed up progress in the 
early stages where stagnation and waste are at their height. One of the 
gravest charges against primary, and especially village educaticm, is that the 
children spmd so long in the infant class that thae is no chance of thw reach- 
ing the Old of the primary course before their school-gomg years are done, 
and th^ become bread-wiimers. The relapse into illiteracy is inevitable. 
Such relapse is wmse than **un-rede«ned“ illiteracy, for it affords a standing 
proof of the futility of education. “Such a one“, they say? “has been to 
school, yet in what way is he bettor fitted for life than those who have not 
been to school ? Why waste time and money?” The ancient primary schools 
wore defective in that the matter read was often worthless from a literary and 
even moral point of view. Reading matter should always tend to uplift 
while rousing interest. Even for the youngest children it should be always 
“worth while” and connected with real interests, the interests of the child. 
In modem schools plenty of practice in oral composition should be pven. 

From the above description of the methods in use in indigenous primary 
schools h is clear that there need be little change in the methods of teaching 
reading and writing, which according to approved modem practice were taught 
together, writing preceding reading. 

The teaching of arithmetic in the old schools seems to have been very 
defective frcun a modem view. Little or no use was made of the reasoning 
powers. The work was confined to mere mechanical memorising of number 
rdatioas discovered by snnebody unknown, eternal table learning. In arith- 
metical teaching thore must be practice and drill to secure ready recall, but this 
drill must follow the presentatkm of number of facts through experience m 
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iumclling objects and in the exercise of sdf>activity in a host of wa3rs. The 
Heuristic Method should be followed, to a cotain extent at least, in the 
presoitation of arithmetical rules and the soliRion of problem, work m 
arithmetic should alwa^ be connected with the life of the enviromnent. 

The curriculum of the pathsala should be widened conriderably and this 
not only with regard to the subject matter, but also with regard to the qnrit. 
No direct provision f(» physical training appears in the arnient system. Phyrical 
training and games and dancing are most impurtarR features of the curriculum. 
Indigmious games should be cultivated. 

The ancioit syston was defective again on the aesthetic side. There is 
no mentim of music in the pathsala course, and such drawing as was taught 
was purely utilitarian, more copying of conventirmal curves and designs. Art 
should be connected with nature, wkh handwork, includmg work in card-board, 
light wood-work, clay modelling, weaving, and should include some elemen- 
tary notiruis of colour and design. Music, at least singing should form a 
feature of the course, both feu boys and girls. 

In most rural district elementary science may be profitably connected with 
agriculture, so that for boys at least, certain principles of physics, chemistry and 
biology, should be discovaed in, and applied to the agriculture of the district. 

Hygi«ie should be made the object of special attention and should be 
treated in a simple practical way Mrith refer^ce to the envirorunent. Simple 
geography, first, of life and work in the homeland starting fnnn the home- 
district, later widening to include life and work in other lands connected with 
the homeland, to octend interests and broadoi minds. Observations of the 
geographical features and phenomena of the district are important and records 
of such observations should be kept. 

Provision on similar lines should be rttade for the education of girls. 
Homecraft, including the care of children, first-aid, ample hmne-nnrsing, 
cooking, needlework, on scientific lines shmild rqfdace elementary science 
applied to agriculture taken boys. This scheme of education diould continue 
until the twelfth year is entered, and should be made compulsory, and therefore 
free. 

Provision should be made in central places for a eonrimntion course, 
lasting aboiR two years, attendance at wbidi should be optioiml, &ough every 
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encouragment should be given to die more intelligent piqiils to avail themselves 
df the advantages it affords. As this stage of education represents mme than 
the bare essentials, a small fee might be charged. The course should permit 
of a cortain amount of bread-winning work being undertaken by the children,, 
eithor in helping with the field-w<nk or m the home, or it should be conducted 
as a part-time course, as an evening shift, or in connection with paid industrial 
work. 

In this course the study of the vernacular should be pursued on a higher 
and more literary level ; lessons in applied science might be extended ; the study 
of geography should receive fecial attention, starting from the home area, 
giving scope for practical work and extending the pupils’ knowledge of the 
world. 

The study of the History of India should be bm^cial, and this course 
should include the elements of civics, dealt with very simply and in connection 
with local needs and problems, the life of the district and its work. The study of 
English by the direct method should be introduced, that is conversational 
English. The substitution of Basic England for what is usually understood by 
English should be considered. 

Such a scheme as the above may claim to provide the ’’educational 
ladder”, the desideratum of educationists. The I^imary Stage affords a 
reasonably complete educati<m fmr those who have neither the moital capacity 
nor the financial means to proceed further, while the same primary stage leads 
without a break to the Higher Stage. This Higher Stage should not be free 
occqpt in the case of pupils of outstanding ability selected from the Primary 
Schools. The Higher Stage in its turn will be found to afford a very good 
preparation fmr the new course prescribed for the Matriculation Examination. 
So that it is possible for a talented boy or ^1 to start in a village primary 
school, and reach the University. 

A systmn of scholarsh^M and stipends should make this upward passage 
possible for childroi of mrcq>tionaI ability. For the average, fees, a small fee 
for Ae Higher Primary course, higha fee for the High School or Secondary 
and University G>urses, Aould be charged. 

it is possible Aen, to develop an educational syston grafted on to the 
pathsala, in its early stages embodying the simplicity and directness of the 
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ancient ^on, but develc^ing and extending to meet the needs of the more 
cnnplex society of to-day. 

One feature of the pathsala yduch, unfortunatdy, tmds to be perpetuated, 
though not from a motive^of reveroice for the past, is the low regard which is 
paid fm the primary school teacher. As in the old times, he is miserably paid, 
as poorly as a servant, and as such he is esteemed. He forfeits the prestige he 
might enjoy if he gave without recdving aught, while he does not earn the 
esteem which attaches to well-paid service. The portion of the woman 
teacher is even worse. Social and economic conditions make it extronely 
difficult to secure the right type of women teachers except in well-established 
coitres. In the villages usually the first qualification to be considered is that 
hor hmne is in the village. Frequently she is one who has barely acquired 
literacy in bar school-days. Perhaps these are long past, and m the intmal 
time has done its work with fmgetting, so that she is actually able to teach less 
than she learnt. Under such a guide, “the blind leading the blind”, retrogres- 
uon is inevitable. Until this state of affairs is remedied the village school- 
teacher will never exercise the influoice he or she should. At present too 
many in that position are of a type incapable of aerting good influence, for 
the right type is not attracted to the work. To be attracted he would have to 
be either a fool or a hoo. Village life is usually difficult for those who have 
had «q>erience of town life. Conditions must be improved so that these 
elementary schools may attract the right type of teacher, who will be looked 
up to in the village and exert an educatkmal influence on adults as well as 
childroi. He must be <me with whmn they may discuss thdr problons and to 
whom they may ippeal in their difficulties and dilutes. Gmditions must be 
improved ; housing conditions, rates of pay, etc. In a later issue of dut excell«it 
magazine Educatitmai India, it was pointed oitt diat were the cmiditimis of 
villa^ primary schools imjxoved an q>i»reciable perceiRage of the educated 
unemployed migfat be found willmg to serve as masters, but the pay dumld be 
more than doubled ami the housbig condidais such diat fr would be possible 
for such a man to make his home in the village. Should hb wife be willing 
to undertdce educadmi of the WMsen and gfrls her sorvices should be adequately 
ronunerated. 
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lliae mint be a seriout oideavour to taise teachmg to the level of a 
piofeaaion, and this means training. The problem of training is not easily 
solved. There is little use in smiding a selected few from the villages to some 
training school or college in a city or large town. As a rule these students get 
conqtletdly “lost” in such institutions and take long to adjust thonselves, if 
ever th^ do adjust themselves. Develr^ing an mfmiority conqplex they become 
more shy and retiring and find it eztrmnely difficult to give expression to thar 
ideas and needs. In such cases an acaedon of information is the result, not 
develq)mait, and the studaits become more and mme bewildered. On leaving 
these well-equipped town colleges they are unable to adapt what they have 
learnt to the vastly different and often {Mrimitive conditmns in which they are 
expected to work. Frequently a town-training breeds unwillmgness to return 
to the village. Village education requires special training, designed to give 
a thmough understanding of rural life. This consideration must be borne in 
mind in connecticm with the suggestion that if the conditions were improved 
village schools might absorb some of the educated unonployed. Th^, 
without a special aptitude for the work developed l^ q>ecial training, would 
be as out of place in the village as the simple village would be m the town 
college. It was suggested to me by <Hie who has givmi much thought to the 
matter that bdter results would be ol^ained by the institution of small training 
centres serving groups of villages, to which the village teachers might be sent 
for short courses of some three months duration in the subject matter of the 
primary curriculum adapted to rural conditicms, child-study, hygiene, methods 
of teaching physical training, and for those who desire it, music and art with 
practical experience in teaching and organisation. To such a centre the 
teachers might come in turn, every rural primary teacher bemg obliged to take 
a refresher course every three years;— or the centres themselves might be 
organised as itinerant training schools spmiding three months in one district, 
three months in another. 

Sdiemes mean money and money is hard to find in these times of d^es- 
sum. One hundred years ago the pontion of England with regard to 
mass-education was, if anything, worse than the positkm in India to-day. Now 
the IHerates and those in-power are convinced of the need and will to seek f<xr, 
and aj^ly the remedy. In England one hundred years ago mass educatkm was 
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itMUifiifIjr no mtoeit in die 

aweheiiecl 1o ^ wyaiiifefflitKn. hW vast txam me expmAeA en ecbcatiai^ 
wUch is reloaded as tlie most inqpoitant kern <d mAmnal oqimiditiire. Muck 
of dus moii^ is raised by nn edhicatim) cess wl^ ammuts to, rou|^y, thomA 
oat e^iBeik <d the rates. Hus is paid by all excqpt the very poms though 
pmhaps some 30% of the pec^le do not avail themselves oi die free education 
to wlddi the payment of the tax entides them, but th^ i«efer to send their 
childrea to fee-paying instituticMis. The tax, once stoutly resisted, is now 
dieerfully paid by all, for all realise that education is essoitial to national 
welfare. In India the bulk of the people for whom the education is designed 
are incapable of paymg fees beyond a very few annas, at of being taxed ; and , 
they have still to be convinced of the value of education. The burden must 
fall on others, — cm those “who have received” of this world’s goods, of the 
benefito of education. It is most noticeable that in our big towns and cities, 
even in these "hard times" that a good deal in the way of amusement goes on. 
A certain amoimt of relaxati<» is necessary and tkerefme leghimate but would 
it not be posable to tax the Unessential and often injurious pleasure seeking and 
thaefrmn obtain the means of satisfying an absolute need? Again many 
things, once regarded as luxuries some years back, have no\v becmne necessaries, 
and the list is growing. Taxation of such items mi^t be anothm source of 
incrnne. The world is very selfish, inaeasingly so. If people have become 
incapalde of sacrifice in the cause of humanity, has not the State the right to 
iiderVene and raise the monqr needed by increased taxes on luxuries and 
amusemmits? 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF VILLAGE GIRLS. 
By Mr. J. P. Bose, m.a. 


Mi. President, Ladies and Gentlonen, 

Allow me at the outset to offer my gratitude to the Ladies’ Ccmunittee of 
the Bengal Elducation Week for the honour it has dcme me in asking me to 
speak at this symposium on the work done by the Sarisha Ramkrishna Mission 
Sarada Mandir (girls’ Extended Middle English School) with special reference 
to the physical education of girls. 1 diall therefore refrain frcan treating the sub- 
ject from a morely acadmic point of view and base my discussions on results of 
actual work carried on in our school. In this paper 1 should like first of all 
to touch very brie% on some of the main features of the school before 1 enter 
into greater drtails about the provision of physical education in it and the results 
thereof. 

Education of girls in rural areas is cmnmonly vitiated, either by too 
narrow ccmservatinn, m by an undue emphasis on some one aspect of education 
to the neglect of others. The Smada Mandir sedcs to obviate this defect and 
aims at a harmonious all-sided devel<^ment of the girls placed under its care. 
So the phyacal, moral, intellectual and social sides of education receive proper 
attention of the authcmties. 

A q>eciai feature of the school is the various forms of extra-curricular 
activities that are conducted through the ’’Chhatii Sangha” — an organisation 
consisting of 35 most pnomiang girls of our school. The members of the Sangha 
oijoy a very large amount of self-government in the managment of the normal 
wmks of the school and are in diarge of nursing, first-aid, cooking, gardening, 
libraiy, literary society, co-<q>erative stmes, games and physical culture, and 
clean line ss of class lomns and the school cmt^iound. They are properly trained 
in diese and other things, and undertake the training of other girls of the school. 
The members of the Chhatii San^ can and do join the umnal Education 
Can^ organised Ity the Mission fin boys and girls sq>aratdy. 
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The girls are always kq>t in touch with the current thoughts and move- 
ments of the wcnld through discussions as wdl as through newspapers and 
poiodicals which they read regularly as a part of thdr daily duties. Develop- 
ment of the intellectual side is also assisted by a well-furnished library kq>t 
entirely under the management of the girls. 

Moral training is sought, not so much through fmmal instruction, as through 
discusdlon on lives of great men. We try also to induce a love and admiration 
for the best ideals and traditions of our country. Besides, thore is the indirect 
influence of habits of cleanliness, of healthy games and qmrts, of active useful 
occupation throughout the day. The Chhatri Sangha exercises its judicial 
powers with regard to the offences of its members. 

The girls are trained in a way that develops their social side also to the 
fullest extent. Th^ nurse their fellow students when they fall ill and parti- 
cipate in relief work, specially in fire relief, which is greatly needed in rural 
areas. During the education camp girls undertake cleaning the filthiest quarters 
of the neighbouring villages. A ^irit of service and sacrifice is thus sought to 
be fostaed in than, that they may come to feel themselves as useful membm 
of society. 

The most distinguishing feature of the school, however, is the ample 
provision for efficient iq)-to-date physical education of girls — a thing unfortu- 
imtely much neglected in village girls* schools. Here, as also in other cases, 
our main principle is to have everything managed, as far as possible, by the 
girls themselves. We have a very competoit physical instructor who trains the 
girls in athletics, games, and other forms of physical culture, e.g. ju-jitsu, 
pole drill, dumbell drill, lazim drill, squad drill, sweetish drill and Indian 
club drill. When the preliminary training is over, girls practise these things 
under their own leaders of the Qihatri Sar^^. The girls play voll^ ball, 
happy ball, baJbninton, deck tomis, ping pemg and also various kinds of 
country games. Most of diem have learnt cycling, which has been spedally 
serviceable to those girls vdio attend sdwol from distant villages. Our girls 
todr part last year in the inter-scheol qioiU organised by the Inspectress of 
Schools and th^ uitend to do sodns year too. In the ranual ^orts of the Gty 
Athletic Sports Club and the Mohan Bagan Athletic Sports Oub one of om 
girls did creditably in qirinting. All the |^ls of our school are provided every 
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<lay with free tifin. They are regularly weighed and measured. There is a 
well fumidied open air gymnanum attached to the school. The school possesses 
a good stock of firrt-aid requisites and of appliances required for games, ^rts 
and othor forms of phyacal activity. 

Now, I think, it will be better to dwell briefly on certain things which 
are results of our experience in long practical work in the field of physical 
education of village girls and, as such, may be of some use to our co-workers 
in the same field. Some of the suggestions given here may sound as common- 
place truians ; but they have years of experiments and observation at their back. 

First, in our view, the aim of physical education should be not so much 
to produce a number of girl athletes, specialists in certain forms of physical 
culture, as to enable them to keep fit and strong, to train them to face cheerfully 
the hardships of life, to make them smart, active as well as disciplined in their 
movonents and work. So, we do not lay much stress on ortraordinary develop- 
ment of particular muscles, but rather on the imfuovement of general health, 
strength, and ability. This purpose is best served by games and sports and 
drills of various kinds which are the main forms of physical culture in our school. 

We also think that physical culture should develop the self-confidence of 
the girls, and make them brave and free. It should enable them to shake off 
the clogging bashfulness, characteristic of village girls, which is a great 
hindrance to inqirovement as well as a source of constant trouble to themselves 
and to others. An important part of physical education should be directed to 
training girls in arts of self-defence. In our school the results of this intensive 
form of physical culture have been highly encouraging. Unlike what one 
meets in a village, our girls are healthy, hardy, full of vitality and cheerfulness. 
Their smartness and boldness have not, however, beoi earned at the price of 
feminine grace and modesty. Th^ have developed initiative and enthusiasm. 
They find joy in strenuous activity and have learnt to appreciate dignity of 
labour, whether it is wcuking in the garden or cleaning the school pronises and 
the school latrine. 

Secondly, our idea is that physical culture loses half its benefit and all its 
charm if, ftcun a false notion of modesty, it is conducted within the four walls 
of the schotd room. It is then sure to degenerate into a dreary, lifeless routine 
which the studosts would struggle to fly from. All the physical activities, of 
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our girls are conducted in the open school conqiound in the play ground 
newly purchased f<nr the school. In fad, it is a sin to deprive village girls of 
the throbbing life of the playing fields, of free air and light and sunshine, which 
are a natural heritage to all village people. Physical culture should be a 
pleasant affair, mostly omsisting of outdoor games and rhythmic exercises, 
which girls really enjoy with profit. 

Thirdly, physical culture should not be an imposition from outside, but a 
thing of genuine intorest gladly sought by the girls themselves. This result 
can be attained by transferring much of the direct control of physical education 
to the girls thmselves, as has been done in our school. Our success dqioids 
on the interest and enthunasm we have been able to rouse and maintain in our 
girls with regard to physical education which has come to be a source of 
attraction and enjoyment fw them. Almost all the work connected with it is 
entrusted to the girls themselves. This is another reason why they love the 
school as a thing of their own making where th^ have so large a share of the 
responsibility of its managemoit. 

Fourthly, we have seat that physical education, to be productive of best 
results, should be based on a sound knowledge of the psychological and 
physiological peculiarities of the group concerned and should be varied accord- 
ing to the individual needs and requirements of evoy girl. Girls suffering from 
curvature of the spine and other physical defrumities and defects should be given 
remedial exercises unda the supervision of an expat physical instructor. All 
the girls should be medically ocamined at least once a year. Our aperioice 
shows, however, that there is no essential differoice between the forms of 
physical educatirm meant for boys and girls. Elspecially with regard to team 
games, athletics, drills and calisthenics, we have found them equally useful to 
our boys and girls who practise these things sq)arately in their req>ective schools. 
Contrary to the 'fears generally mtotained, these have never led to any un- 
desirable hardening and stiffening of the bodies of our girls. 

There are three main factws, we have seen, which amummly affect the 
efficiency of village gbls* schools m both general and physical education ; first, 
want of local eirthusiasm ; secondly, want of money ; and thirdly, want pr<per 
instructors. 1 shall briefly toudi <» these topics (me after another. 

It is unfrntunate that village people have not yet been fully alive to the 
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necessity of the education of their girls, specially of their physical education. 
Little do they realise that their girls require as much training as their boys, if 
not mmre. W<»nai, they, think, have nothing to do, nothing to think of, except 
their limited and specified duties within the narrow confines of thw home. 
Somdimes, howeva, this apathy takes the form of active hostility. The 
so-called orthodox section considers phyucal education of girls not only useless, 
but dangerous. Consequently, they try to baffle the attempts of the school 
authorities who try to introduce it for the benefit of their girls. Under such 
circumstances the authorities have to exercise great modoration, patience and 
tactfulness in winning these peq>Ie over to their side. It is here, especially, 
that education of parents and guardians, through discussimi and gentle persua- 
tion, and sometimes through firmness of drtermination, is as much a necessity 
as that of girls. Still, unfortunately, whole-hearted local sympathy is a thing 
scarcely to be attained in rural areas. Sometimes, it is difficult to ensure the 
sympathy of such pec^le even by showing thm d^nitely the amount of benefit 
that hsu resulted from the syston of physical culture followed in the school. 
In our case, howeva, we have, happily, been able to assure them that emphasis 
on physical culture does not necessarily mean neglect of general education. 
For, no less than 22 of our girls won various Government scholarships during 
the last 8 years. 

As regards the expenses of efficient phyucal education, the problem is 
half solved if the school csm enlist the sympathy of the local people. For, it 
is not possible to make sufficient provision for it out of the games fund of the 
school. As in our case, additional sums have to be found frmn outside for 
better eq uip ment and arrangement for the maintuumce of a desirable standard. 
Where adequate funds are not available, expenses may, however, be much 
curtailed by greater organisation of indigenous games and free-hand exercises. 

The question of proper instructors for the physical educati<m of girls is 
really a difficult one. It is surely desirable to have a trained lady instructor 
in charge of jdiysical welfare of girls. But, unfortunately, ladies are not yet 
available in the profession. So, girls* schools must, like our institution, require 
for the present the services of trained male physical instructors, thoroughly 
known smd tried. Our practice of having the training done as much by girls 
thonselves as possible, may be found helpful. 
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Those who have practical eq)etience of rural work are fully aware of the 
difficulties that confr(»it them at every step. Most of the energy is q>ent in 
finding funds, in overcoming the initial mertia or resistance of village f<Jk who 
are slow in apfveciating anything outside the traditional rut. Thank God, 
that inspite of the ho^lity of the so-called orthodox section we have 
always been able to stick to our ideal, mamly through the help and active 
co-<q>eration of the Education Departmoit, and that they are gradually cmning 
to realise the value of physical education and becmning our supporter day 
by day. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the Government of Bengal has of late given 
a great impetus to the physical education of girls through generous grants. It is 
really a happy «gn, and is eagerly welcomed by those who have long bear 
struggling on with the ideal of the physical well-being of the girls of our couidry. 
But for the keen interest takoi by the Education DqMurtmoit in this matter, 
the effixts of the pioneors in this field would have failed to meet with general 
response from the per^le, and the enthusiasm of a few schools attaiq>ting this 
unpleasant task would have died out fm want of local sympathy and support. 
It augurs well for the province, let me rq>eat, that the gospel of health and 
strength, especially relating to our girls, should be backed by active 
Departmental patronage, so Irnig delayed. 

Its effects, as manifested on all sides, are surely encouraging. For, the 
people of rural Bengal are now beginning to realise, though very slowly, that, 
for a reasonably happy future, thdr girls require, above all things, better health 
and stronger physique. We may now hq>e that the time is not far off when 
the physical education of girls will cease to be looked upon with suspicion as 
detrimoital to the development of fine wcananly qualities; whai it will be 
regarded as one df the most vital needs of the nation requiring the conjoint 
endeavour of GoVieniment and the pec^Ie fw its fulfilment ; a time — Pleading to 
a newer Bengal, full of happy hmnes of vigorous, hopeful, hardworking people, 
free fran the pest of coundess diseases that pr^ upon them to-day. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ORGANISATION. 
By Miss E. Rivett. 


Thae’s a rather drab part of the City of Sydney, down among the 
factories and warehouses, which boasts and well may boast of possessing erne 
of the most delectable of centres for childroi. It is not a school, nor is it a 
play-ground but it is the children’s very own Library, modelled smnewhat upon 
the David Cof^erfield Library which existed until very recently in David 
Copperfield’s which was indeed Dickens* own h(»ne in London. David says 
and it was Dickens’ own experience, ”I believe 1 should have been almost 
stupified but for one circumstance. It was this : A small collection of Ixx^ 
in a little room upstairs, to which I had access, and which nobody else ever 
troubled. From that blessed little room Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Humphry Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, and 
Robinsmi Crusoe, came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept 
alive my fancy, and my hi^ of something beyond that place and time.” 
David’s mind needed a play-ground as much as his body did. And those who 
have understood David’s need and the need of all childroi believe that “A 
children’s library will not only furnish a place of enjoyment and reaeation for 
the child-mind, but it will save as a work-shop in which to try out the intellec- 
tual tools that are sharpened and prepared at school.” 

Let us peep for a moment into that cheerful children’s Library in Sydney. 
Colourful it is, truly. Tliere are Ixight posters on the walls, postas from all 
round the world : low tables, themselves delightfully tinted, have masses of 
flowers in bowls of brass or pottery — sometimes they are arum-lilies, sometimes 
wattle, ot rambler roses, or again dahlitu, iceland poppies, lupins or a score of 
other glorious blomns of garden or wild bush. On the floors are mats from the 
South Sea Islands with gay borders and occaaonally surprising touches of 
colour miming across the more usual natural diade of the grass or palm-leaf of 
which th^ have been woven, by Samoan children for Austrsdian children : on 
the mats dotted hae and thoe are what the girls and bo]rs themselves call 
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“humpies” — huge, round cushions, upon which they sit as comfortably as 
Miss Mutfet sat upon her tutfet, and all round the walls on low shelves, so low 
that the smallest cot can reach, are book-shelves filled with books — carefully 
chosen fairy tales, stories of adventure, biography, fact and fictimi, a great 
collection. Let us watch the childrea cmning in, after school on a Tuesday 
or Thursday, earlier still on a Sunday. Here are two vey small girls. Surely 
a Library is no place for them : they caimot possibly read yet. But they’re no 
strangers here, apparently. They go first to the wash-bowls near the door, give 
their grubby little hands a good scrub and dry them on roller-towels which are 
thonselves a soies of colourful pictures. One of thm then goes to a certain 
comer where she seems to be entirely at home, takes down a picture-book and 
settles herself on a humpy, prq>ared for a very happy time, enchanted by her 
book : the other joins a drcle just forming, where a “story-teller” is picking 
up the threads of the fascinating tale she began with this little group a few days 
ago. Meanwhile older childroi are crmung in. They pick out a book they 
know, ot ask the Librarian’s help in seekmg a new one and read quietly until 
the hour comes for closing. Those olda ones who have attended for a certain 
definite time, three months perhs^, and read and learnt to have a respect for 
books are permitted to take one home. “Property-owners in this locality 
should subsidise the children’s Library handsomely,” 1 heard someone say 
once, “In the years since its inc^ti<m the neighbourhood has changed its 
character. There is a respect for property there never used to be. Little 
citizens there leam to take care of what is held in trust for than.” “In my 
school”, said the head-teacha of a large school near by, the boys and girls 
who go regularly to the Ohildren’s Library are distinctly in advance of the 
othas in self-reliance, in originality and .in knowledge and appreciation of good 
litaature.” The childrai have staia told to them, or read to them, they 
read thanselva, and thae is a directing mind, selecting and gradmg the reading, 
tho’ that is not very apparent. Any viska immediately feels that the happy 
atmoq>hae is attributable to the fact that the {dace is the chilchrai’s own, and 
all the saiia folk are their friaids, intaested in all that coiK:ems than, and 
thae fa that sakes— thanselves loving books and rejoicing that the children 
love than too and cane simply because it is a happy, friendly place, filled with 
fucinating books for them. 
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Now I know that Lihtaiy pretty well and whenever I go there 1 can be 
sure the children will (all iqxHi me (or stcncies o( India and mme books o( Indian 
tales. I do not think 1 could tell you much about the organisation, its catalogu- 
ing and card-indexing and all the rest o( the modem machinoy which 
characterises the world’s great libraries. Whatever there is, is sunple, and the 
least possible compatible with orderliness and the keeping o( the books in good 
condition. What does strike one is the spirit o( the place, the (act that it is a 
”a place o( enjoymoit and recreatirm (or the child-mind” and “will serve as 
workshop in which to try out the intellectual tools that are sharpened and 
prepared at school.” 

I am not suggesting that we should, as schools, abandon our libraries and 
allow other, even well-meaning (oik, to establish or ourselves establish 
Children’s Libraries o( the David Copperfield or the l^dney type. What 1 
do want us (or a time to consider is how we as teachers can get that spirit which 
shall incite in our children a love o( reading so that they will take books out 
o( our Library, enjoy than, bring them back (a very important point I) and 
want more, and want more, eagerly. 

Let us begin with the books thonselves. I know schools that have wonder- 
(ully good collections o( books, tidily placed on shelves, catalogued and 
classified, but they are in such musty (usty places that I am sure the Lilxary 
mattos not at all in the real Ii(e o( the school, excq>t pahaps when the insp^- 
ing officer comes along and can be shown the excellence o( it all. In most o( 
our libraries 1 (eel sure i( we were honest we would con(ess there is a good 
deal o( stuff which cannot mi any count be called literature : it has no point o( 
appeal to our pupils, and is merely stmed because, (orsooth, it was given to 
us and does add a (ew more volumes to our register o( Library books. 

As I have travelled round India and heard the o(t reiterated wail about 
the paucity o( vernacular literature espmally the dearth o( books (or children, 
I have been sure that Bengal stands high, porhaps highest o( all, among the 
Provinces o( India in this respect. Go into any good book-seller’s and ask (or 
suitable Boigali books (or a school lilxary and you will be overwhelmed by the 
<]aantity available. There are endless books o( tales (or small children, there 
are luographies, thore are certain translations o( English standard books o( 
travel and advoiture. Some deserve worthia Nnding, though one realises 
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chei^ {Hroducti(m is impwtaiR. There are a goodly number of childroi’s maga' 
zmes. There are the collected works of standard Bengali writers, mostly novels 
of social life suitable for the soiiors. There is all the wealth of literature, prose 
and verse, which has qualified Bengal recently for what may well be called a 
Uteraxy Renaissance. And yet, do we feel that, <mi the whole, our libraries 
are filled as children’s Lilxaries should be with books the reading of which is 
going to bring them pleasure, is going to inculcate in than as they leave school 
a determination to go oa reading? Have th^ minds stored with all that is best 
in the thought of their own land and that universal literature which belongs to 
evoy land? 

Are we truly satisfied with our fiooi^? As our small childroi merge 
from the Kindergarten, where, if th^ have been properly taught, they ate 
thrilled to find they can read and long to read by thmeselves, have we short 
stories we can give thm to read, in school or out of school, which will delight 
thm and make thm want to go on reading? I think the gift of story-telling is 
one which belongs ratha q)ecially to this country. How we have all delighted 
in those tales handed on from goieration to generation by Thakur-ma 1 I wish 
the modem equivalent of the old-time Thakur-ma could spring up all over 
Bengal and be perhaps a teacher, certamly one who has a real sympathy with 
children, who in fact still retains the child-like mind, who will not only teU 
stories in the good old style, but WrUe stories which the modem child can read 
and delight in. 1 know no greater contribution that could be made to Bengal’s 
children than that of giving thm in good, simple Bengali, well-printed and 
well-illustrated books. A certain Austrian wcnnan as ha contribution to 
intemati<Hial understanding recently started a series of books called “The World 
Library for Children’’. They are tales of Japan and Quna, stories of the 
Rhine, folk-tales of Russia, Greek strmes, Swedish fairy tales, Esthonian tales 
and many othos, translated into many languages, but not yet, 1 think, into any 
of India’s vernaculars. Th^ are published the new Education Fdlowship 
at a penny. 

Thae are other types of tale which belmig to no one oMintty but to the 
world, which still are not available to our boys and girls unless they haiq>en 
to be able to read thm in English. Whm 1 see mcmth after nK»4> in such a 
periodical as “Quid Educaritm’’ the ddightful soies of stories, sketches of 
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life in many lands, accounts of thrilling aq>loitation and enterprise, with all the 
excellently rq>iodaced pictures I reyace to think that thtf e are in Bengal many 
teachos who are uring in their classes this material, because th^ know English 
and can readily turn it into Bengali. How often 1 wish such teachers would 
take the trouble to translate and where necessary adapt smne such series, really 
well, and that some of the many well-wishers of children in the Province 
would be induced to print them, also really well, so that all of us might enrich 
our libraries to this extent. Porhaps some of you could indicate what is the 
incoitive, hitherto lacking, that will iiispire teachers, beginning may be with 
some in this audience to-day, to undertake in this or some other way to increase 
the number of attractive books for children which will help them to that love of 
literature which we desire them to have before they leave our school. 

1 would like to tell you of a school 1 know, not my own, by the way, 
where the staff have made a beginning in getting together daintily bound books 
which are the children's own and which they already delight to read. Interest- 
ing stories which form a good basis for history or geography, later on, stories of 
the boys and girls in other countries, tales of heroes and horoines — ^have been 
collected and translated and printed on a Gestetner machine, or written out hy 
the children thonselves; illustrations done on the Gestetner, in outline, have 
been coloured and each whole book has been bound by them or by their 
teachers. Beautiful hand-writing, appropriate design, a course in book-binding, 
and much else has gone into the making of these delightful volumes, large and 
small, and there is the nucleus of a real Children’s Library. 

And there on Saturday mornings staff and girls together are finding the 
way to that kind of library which is “not only a place of enjo)rmrat and recrea- 
tion for the child-mind, but will serve as a work-shop in which to try out the 
intellectual tools, that are sharpened and prepared at school". How often 
are beautiful little poems in school readers made to be merely dull material for 
dissectimi, and so laboriously do the children strive to learn the exact meaning 
of each word and phrase that the sheer beauty of simile and the music of 
rhythm are lost. Hare during this Library-hour poems are read aloud in no 
toilsome text-book manner but to be appreciated as poetry and made part of the 
treasury of the mind, to be remembered because forsooth, th^ refuse to be 
fcugotten. What a thrill for small children in Gass 1 and even in the upper 
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Kindergartoi to find in the Lilxary a wee story, written in large characters 
which thqr thenudves can read, almost unaided, and can read through to the 
end I 

That attempt of providing the wherewithal for a vital likary is a real 
inspiration and shows what can be done if we teachers in our schools will get 
together and see that we can if we will show the way to a living library and a 
living use of it. And that brings me to the heart of my subject. l*m not only 
concerned about the organisation of a library in toms of cataloguing and 
recmds showing borrower, date of borrdwmg, date of return, and all the rest of 
the detail which must be worked out to suit the particular school and yet is 
bound to follow a general pattern. What I am also concerned about is each 
individual teacher’s organisation of that part of the Library with which his or 
her class should be cmiversant. I come to believe less and less in a room s^ 
apart as a school lilnrary, where pupils may go and read in silence and whence 
books may be borrowed and returned within a certain given time. That is 
beyond small childrra and I am not at all sure that it is not beyond most boys 
and girls except the very outstanding ones even in the iq>per High School 
classess. 

1 do believe in a library, a place apart, where there are books of referoice 
for staff and where they may read and prepare for lessmis and find the latest 
educaticMial journals and all manner of material for illustrative purposes. But 
that is hardly what cme usually designates a school library. No, I believe in 
decentralisation in many departments of life and most mphatically here. And 
1 believe the teacher is the key to a more hopeful solution than most of us have 
yet reached. The idea of class-libraries is not new and it is along that line of 
development that 1 think progress lies. 

Musi we have enormous book almirahs with some shelves that are inevi- 
tably b^ond the reach of the childroi? May we not plan our libraries in 
class-romns and collect the books in Boigali and English more or 1^ suitable 
for a class, in a case of perhaps <me large secdmi, attached to the wall at such 
a hdght that all can reach? If a teacher at any tune wished to refer her class 
to a book in the Library of another class she would of course be able to borrow 
it for the class ot for an individnal in the dass. The point is that the teacher 
should not merely know the books in her class library , but be d>le to add to it 
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horn rimft to time boob bmwn to be api^opiiate and to which refermce has been 
inadi» in class, and above all consider it her privilege to introduce to the children 
m the class, from time to time and as occadon <^ers, one of the boob collected 
there. We ourselves will read with connderable eagoness a book a friend 
has read and has told us about, whereas the same book merely seen on the shelf 
of a library might have no such appeal. That is similarly true with children. 
If a teacher durmg a lesson on China, for instance, can recommend to the class 
a delightful story of a Chinese girl or boy, or will take time to read aloud some- 
thing from this book, and will frequently give this sort of introduction to boob 
1 believe we shall find our class libraries even in the lower school just as valuable 
educationally as most of our formal teaching, and the spirit of adventure into 
realms unknown will add greatly to the pleasure of the method. 

1 believe this decentralisation of the library would repay experiment. It 
could only succeed if teacher and children fared forth together iq>on the 
adventure. It might lead to the elimination of a certain amount of mere junk : 
it would ensure additions that were actively desired and therefore probably 
suitable : it would reduce to the minim u m what is often drudgery in the giving 
out of library boob and make it, instead, a matter of personal recommendation 
of a book by the teacha, enabling her to keep in touch with the reading of her 
class and to bring them more and more to know the enchantment of good 
literature. 

Finally, as 1 see it, beyond the great need for more boob for school 
libraries is the suprone need of teachers who as inspired book-lovers will make 
their love of reading positively infectious in thw classes until the children one 
and all rejoice in their heritage of boob and like David Copperfield have a 
glorious host to keep them company, to keep alive their fancy and their hope of 
something beyond. 
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SCHCX)L LIBRARY 
By Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah 


A school-iOirary has beoi called a necesnty for every self-respecting 
institution, or school, and it does require vary elaborate logic to prove that the 
study of language and literature or any other subject without reference books 
is like the study of natural scioice without experiment. Such being the 
importance of the school library, we must see how many of our schools come 
up to the standard laid down, and what steps should be taken to see that every 
school worth the name possesses a library w<»thy of its standing. 

Aims. The aims of a school library may be summed up as follows : — 

1 . To encourage the habit of reading and research ; 

2. To encourage the taste for good books ; and 

3. To provide books of referoice for all, and wmks by authorities 

for the specialists. 

Let us examine these objects for a while before proceeding further with 
the subject. 

The first object is quite obvious, that the students should not confine their 
attention to mere text-books, rathor they should develr^ the habit of extraneous 
reading, under the guidance and supervision of thdr teachers. This habit, if 
inculcated at the earlia stage of the career of a student will stand him in good 
stead in the later stages of his life. Take for instance the case of a student who 
intends appearing in a public competitive examination, say for the I.C.S. ot any 
other similar service. On glancing through the syllabus of the examination, 
you will find one big item “general knowledge”. The acquamtance with 
every day topics, or with the rudiments say of Science or Economics, e.g. the 
Gold standard, or the Abyssimim question is not likely to be grasped by the 
student if he has not inculcated the haUt of extra reading in the begiiming of 
his educational career. Our students generally start studying this subject 
(General knowledge), if th^ have to appear at any of the said examiimticms at 
the eve of that. But even if one has no such intention viz. that of appearing at 
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a public coiiq>etidve ocamination, where General Knowledge forms an essential 
part of the syllabus, it is to one’s advantage to know what ’’hcnse power" 
means, and what "gravitation" is. Unfortunately, now a days, it is generally 
seas that a student does not konw where Honohlu is or what is Mississipi, or 
where the Canary Islands are. If you are in the habit of newspaper reading, 
it will be necessary for you to be acquainted with the situation of countries, 
towns, and cities, etc., in order to fully understand where "Makale" is or in 
what directions Abyssinia is sunounded by European possessions. 

After creating a habit for extra reading, we have got to see that only 
desirable books are studied, and the students do not take to reading inunoral 
fiction books, and at an early age develop unhealthy ideas. This is most 
necessary. While the habit of extra reading is being inculcated in the student, 
the director or the teacher should see that the taste of the student is also formed 
by and by, and that he spends his time usefully. It has been seen that students 
develop the habit of reading or studying books other than their texts, but some 
of them genaally speaking are not desirable. It should be the duty of the 
teacher concerned to see that the boy or the girl read the proper type of books. 

The third object is mostly for the ben^t of teachers. Tbey should get 
necessary help by the provision of reference books, although the students can 
also to a certain extent boiefit by the consultation of reference books. They 
develop in this way a habit for finding out things for themselves, and which 
in some of them may lead to an eagerness for research. The "Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable" if available in the school library, may induce a student to 
find out for himself the alluaon that may occur in his or her lessons to a certain 
fable, or story, or evoi the teacher can tell the class to consult such and such 
book in order to know more about that story or fable. A dictionary of biography 
will be helpful to the student as well as to the teacher to know the chief events 
of the life of a hero of his country or nation, mr to know the activities of a great 
religious mr social leader of the time. 

Accessibility to all. The library should be available for use to all, the 
studmts and the teachers without imposing too many restrictions. Of course, in 
the lower standards, die young ones cannot be exfiected to do extra reading, but 
thqr are always fond of reading stories. Gmsequently if some useful small boob 
ctmtaining stories be made available to them, they too will f<vm the habit of 
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doing seme octra reading. When we are making the library accessible to the 
teachers, we have to see that either the library is divided into two sections, 
one f<» the students and the other f<« the teachers, or cortain works shall have 
to be earmarked for the latter. 

C^aniem however differs as to making newspr^ers available in schools. 
Personally, 1 would not place every new^por in the hands of young ones. 
But good school magazines may be included, and only healthy fictkai may be 
made available to students of mature age. 

It has been seoi that some students do not know the prefer use of the 
library. In case of a library being provided in a school it should be imperative 
for a student to learn how to avail himself of the advantages offered, and how 
to find out books, or how to amsult the catalogues. This knowledge forms an 
essential part of a good education. 

Pictures are another item to be included in the school libraries, especially 
for younger ones. If the room where the library is located is furnished with 
pictures of great heroes, religious reformers, and others, this must have its 
p^chological effect. Besides, these will make the room attractive, and also 
induce srmie of the students to come to the library, if for nothing else, at least 
to see the picbires. This very fact may one day induce such a studoit to ask 
for a book for reading, which has something to tell of his favourite hero. 
Pictures, planned according to a set plan may have their educational value. 
Take for instance the set of pictures of the Moghul Emperors, arranged in 
chronologicsd order. A mere glance will teach a boy that Akbar was the third 
Emperor, and was the son of Humayun. His son and successor was Jahangir 
which will be dbown by the picture following that of Akbar. 

Again to induce the children to use the library, teadbers should set them 
historical or literary problons which may necessitate the use of books other than 
thdr texts. If necessary, the teacha diould pve an idea to the students, as to 
where to find the required facts. In essay-writmg, this practice will be e^iedally 
useful. F<»r this purpose, it is also necessary that the teachm should explain 
to their students the use of the catalogue, and how to consult it ; or how to 
find out books ; and still m«e necessary it is that thqr should draw th«r 
attention to really good books. 
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A suggestion book (<Nr a school library would be as useful as it is for any 
other library. Let the students and teachers both make their suggestions for 
the purchase of bqoks ; but the purchase dull be decided by a committee which 
may also utilise the services of q>ecialists. The committee may not include 
teachors of all subjects, but when necessary, the advice of the geography 
teacher nuy be had for buying a few good or really useful geography books. 

Along with the problem of acquiring books is connected the question of 
weeding out books which have outlived their value, or have been suposeded 
by mmre authoritative works. For, after all, a school library is not expected 
to ^w like a public library. 

Managemad. The library should preferably be in charge of a 
teacher-librarian, who may be assisted in the performance of his duties 
by s(Hne intelligent and senior studrats. Here, it must be stated that 
according to a certain authority a “good librarian is bom and not made.” 
Hence, when making the selection of the librarian, due crmsideration should be 
given to the fact that he is a suitable person in all respects. But in spite of the 
fact that a good librarian, is bom, and not made, it is essential that some sort 
of training be imparted to the lilvarian-to-be ; because it is admitted now a 
days that librarianship is in itself an ait and it does require education in its own 
way. Fm this purpose, it appears to me desirable that those teachers only 
should be made librarians in schools, who have undergone training for that 
purpose. And in order to train teachers in librarianship, 1 have to suggest the 
inclusion of a short course of libarianship in the syllabus of Teacher* Training 
Institutions, which if not compulsory for all may be made optional, and those 
who qualify themselves in that should ultimately be given charge of school 
lilxaries. Fm thU purpose, 1 do not advocate the introduction of a very 
elaborate course of training in librarianship, but one extending ova a period 
of say about two months will do. Durmg this period, intending teachers should 
learn cataloguing, library routine, and classification. By way of practical 
training, they should be required to pr^are catalogues of from 50 to 100 books 
during thdr training, in both dictionary and classified form. If this be not 
possible, at least some reading in lilxarianship should be made compulsory for 
any one wishing to take charge of a school library. 
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Every atudent of the school should pay a small monthly fee towards the 
funds of the library or a lump sum fee at the beginning of the academic year. 
The school should also share the expenses of the library, and a 50-50 share 
of the ezpoQses will not perhaps be unfair. 

Cakdogaes, etc. No elaborate catalogues are required. These should be 
as sinq)le as to be used even by a stupid student. An author catalogue on cards 
will perhaps be found more helpful. A shelf list will be a necessity, which will 
also serve the purpose of a classified catalogue, if not also of a subject catalogue 
in a way. But subject <mtries for main subjects may be incorporated along 
with the author, and some well-known titles, to make it a dictionary catalogue. 

Books may be lent for a definite poiod, say for a week or fortnight ; but 
time may be books which should be lent for a much shortor period, or even 
for overnight. No infallible prescription to prevent loss of books has been 
discovered as yet, but this is generally due to carelessness, if not to any other 
cause. 

The subjects to be included in a school library will be literature, including 
collections and q)ecimens of poetry and prose; standard biographies; lives of 
great authors ; diaries and l^ers of eminent persons. Apart from this, books 
of history, travel, exploration will be suitable additions to the collectirm. 
Costly or limited edition books are not to be purchased. Always be careful of 
keq>ing up the standard. 

The school must provide a 8q>arate room for housmg the library, which 
should be furnished with decent library furniture. If necessary, the Education 
Department may issue for the guidance of those in charge of school lilnraries, a 
list of suitable and approved bodes to form the nucleus of the library. Rules 
fm ccmtrolling the library should be liberal. If a school can’t afford to laid 
out or take back books every day, it may do so once or twice a wede, on fixed 
days. It should be impressed upon the studoots that th^ should keq> the boob 
clean and undamaged. F<x, apart frmn saving boob from damage, it will 
induce them to form halnts of cleanliness and tidiness. Pumsbnent for violating 
any of the library rules should be^ to debar the studoit from the use of the 
library for a short tune. 
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These m short aie the lines on which a school libraiy may be organised 
and run ; but changes are possible according to the requiremoits of every 
and institution. Let us hope that with the q>read of education in Bengal and 
the increase in the number of schools, it shall not be forgotten that a school 
without a libraiy is not a perfect school. 
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^ ^rN5rn?nr «rWc^ ^ 

ww ^Rfi3rt«r <iapm i ‘‘‘H^ w?ni ^rrf^ -at^Mw? 

WM '« cwm?r ^<awni ^ ^ mlfk i ^ 

«rmt?r c«i*n 5^, ^ c^’O^ 

^rw?r »iwtF ^ i c^^wr^rtar ft-ifwl ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^C®T« wi 3n I 

'6 gi to ft ’'ww f%S grt^^wfi 

^5^51 ^ii^rfR 'siwc^ froro? ui^? c^i^ ^mc*! cTr«f ^ 

w^rrw!! ‘fiw-«?9pn’?r ^sumc^ f%^ ^igmr w 

>♦««•< I 

1[c»T «twf«R ^srtc^, c=^->raCTr t%«r® ^ (Pi^ c^ 

'grWl ^ i^R' ; C5R-Iwir 4 1 few ifin ^[5tRT?r 

afraid 'srtc? atsre ’tcji ^'sitc’rfir wwnr, ’?w TPstOTf 

if?j^ ^ ^ ^ ; c^s^ cfwwir *i^5Rrm 

«rsr ^ FT^, Ft^— c*!^ c^ 

'srar ^vd Ft^ I 

«r«tCTt ^ ^ Fi^ : ^rw^mri ^»[w 

<ttWST ?? ^<11 C^W f^'BfcaraR, TtF*! truism ^ cfwl ^ 

C»ft5l1 WFRFtF (WOTt RW1 ^ I Truism STl ^*1 

aror ^ ^ wr a^FTs fe*tw*r W'eai c^ 

♦tiCT I ww »mr ^rt^nd ^ ^ fR>fl-FW 

fe'iafetw 'stf^ fewr«, *w^tw ^ ^ttat^ji c«tw 

^ c^ ^wte PiCTCTO^ ^ ’rtwr WFWi wi^ I ^ 
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^ truism^ «hr cfc»ic*nr 

^ cw f% ^rwi ^ ^ c^i 

«(Wi f% f%r ^*1 ^ «iwcwii 

f 5 fflFl-«Ht^— ^ »W»R, ♦rrij <6 ^ 

•rtij ^ ^?R, « CT’«f»rPF < 1 ^ Brar ctecbiot? 

ift^f ^ f^RF^^It^ ^?r*l“— (^'®< * 11 ^ attitude^B? I 

♦r^TCTiir c»f->wcBf «iC5i^ wn 

'»(l»llwil <rrw ^II ; ^ WBi ^ 

^aj c«tcT ^ *«rM' f^’— <fl 

«rcBnr ^ w ct fror ^ f^i 

c^rtBii ^fBT, ‘cfCBRn ^ TOT *tM ^ kBpfr ; 

c’l^ B5tiw?r Brai 'ait?ifl1 fsrijff, c^ ^tw^i Brar cb^ *tt^ — ^«i^»iiB 
BitBtwB fifBtB « <stBB cfCBTCinr ^nyrcBi 'e ^ ^ ♦tm 
^R rtCBl ^ fBBCT TO®if C^\ tfW f% BB r 'flB 

fspEB^i ‘«ii^ BT^— ^r 
«rtBBl fBW C*tl?n 'Bt^— t? w i f%BF C»I <rt«BtB kBf* 
f% c^bbibM^ bi, ^ crore c^tcBi bi? B«ri f^t^ 

^tt^T hf^l 'BftBtlBB <2rBtBBWf ^CBf>» ^ i 

CB^ ^tClUB w CStBR, C^tBTCBB BfBI BBR I BBtCBRT 

’Bffif4, C^tBW ^CBf®, BBR ^*ftB I ^BBIB WS CB C'oI'btj B^ 

C(f«Bl BB ^ ^BtBJ BBBtB gfCBtBR BCT^ B1FB B»n B^iOTTB 

BBtBB BIT® I Bt?B BBBI CBCB BBW BtB CBB ^ I ftBFtB 

BlM" BBW B^%CB fBBtB^ BtBBftB j f»tBFtCB ^BBtB 

«rCBlBR ^Bttf f% B1 fBBtCBB BT^ Bt?1 ^ Bt^ I 

h Bi r fiC^B l BCTB BTBI B’CB BtfrBBrtB fBRII 'BWCBB 

BW BBi BtB Bm BB^ ^INb Ci^ Bl’ BfB BVf&B 

BCB Bf8Bl '« B^atBitB BCSP CBeBi BB, ^ BrtBl B^IB «ltB*l BCB Bl I 
BPB Bt’ B*r5 BfBWl BB, Bt’ B’CB -eci I (BWtBtB BBW CB BBI 
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^ <rtc^ i ci^fOT?r ^ ^ ck^ *t%« 

^ W C*rt^ CT-CfW 

wm wtc^— C 3f-C5w srm to 

wt? c^Pr c^ to ^ 11*1 c»rt«r w?rc»r =ri— w^t^i 

’TCT ^ tow^ cwtwi ^ sri f w^rsi fw 3ni 
R '« wt*to 5rc«fT CWW5 <trftoR, 

«fl>R tragedy ?[W CW?! ? R-C5R CTfl ^t^CWl — R-ClK»r 

to wrsitopnr ^to®T, ^^Itjpnr 'srMto» wf»ito 

— wftw ^ >ipr wt?r wnm WRW; 

^ ^ R toto 5^WR— c^ c*Mi ’nrRi <ip 5 i 

^ wT?r*i «5tpnr ww wm wto wppfsr i wt^ral 

fRi ^ c«rprtot>r, wRfettw ^rj-, cfc»f ^ 

*IP?R ♦rtm ww, ®tRw ww ^nt •, ’f?! wti:^ 'ssrm c*ni ^ 
c«n[ f^,— ^fR?r WR fsi I wt^ •TK w?n 

tu cncf— ^ toi c^ ’rtRi c^rrw’rm wi’ 
wt?[ wtR <t5t95rt?f wt?r cwtRl stRtwsr <ttcw •, «itPRr ww 
CT c^TRi to ^itonr ^itr^’f *fP5f5i, ’tpsto ^tonr 

wttoi ^ 'sfto c^cpIi ^rr^nri wfw 
wprf?, c^nm ^tip c^^'e wR to’^T wwf^; wm srtm 
jpf® ?Pl tjto RR toff; WC9T wtf ^<JR ctol ♦{’P? C’W, 
R c^ fRi w wRi 3msi^ wtc5R «rR?ii R ♦rtot'i 
Wto ^ff, f>t?r ftw ; R *ttotf 

*rtfwR, wt!? Rf^ fcwi «fr5««i 1 to ^r^to toi •flt r 
wmi ( giR i fR^ wfwto* «(tf*i ^Fiicw *rrff— ff 

R ’R ^itph ftf *1 wfcw to wt-e toto iR 
ftCSf m. Rtl^ tof f’R hwit 31R TOR 5fl I 

TOr wi ft^, ^^TOR- cwcar ^rtoi «*rattw8ito rr ^ 
TOrff ? tow RSR fW, R»rtotR^ ^ <TOrW5rrf®to^ 
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*iiw>iwr r c w »iwiwi ^ ^^mniwe 

^ I »prw «2trHlBRCW <st^ ; 

^ cw^ f^wwcsnr wwwr fwi ^ cw^i? c^*ttcn 

5WWWJ ^ «ttfeaR ^Tfswtc^ ?[ni cw^ tCrWtffw ww ^ ? 
(71^ ?[CT atrw ? fwt?tw '6 wtsr wtf?w w«rnrtBRCw 

^ C5i^ 'siaintwc^ <StC«tBR ^ 

fwtwioRr srteft I '2tr?itw:5nr c^r^rt^ 

^ ^ 511— Wt^ 5^51 w?iCT- -<1® »R<st^ w?o— 

c>i^ cwaf ^ I wtft wt^rcwir ^nnw^r «n?iw to 

go and browse about in the library. 

stall-fed cntW C^ 

^«r c?ii 5(1— »iiw«iri TO9i^ wtCJR i w ww c^r <fW?r <lt5, 
wi’ f5(wt® ’«rtsrW 5nj, uq^s wt?( (ft^re cjh i fw« «iiw to® ww 

cW c<mi, wi ^ 5iT< ftfm I5<r ♦tte^ m^\ wm 

wt?r«i c’ThR ^rtcw 5n( ; wm «tt«i m cm 

w»m( ^(wt?(«i c?t^, (m m wtd c^ ^P\ c<tr5i 

TOt?r wt? Tfw cw=5»f ’•rtw 5^1 1 

^(Ww^ fc»r5r ^cinr 1^ i 

wt?ii 5(51^ wm ww 5r*Wi( *(cw, f5%?t c*i?to, 

cKtTO ^— ^t«m( c*winrir « 2 rtr’«t»Tt? ^ 

f»rww « wr®tr«(w wfwwr^ 'e 

CB^ fwc^ cwcsR*, fwi «iiw TO'® cw>n cw— »rr<rr?r*i wt5(, 

TOF wrt^— wtpnr wtw ^ f5r i »aw ^ Sitcwf^ cwtc^ c^ cwtTRl 

(ftCW ^ 1 <il ttcwfw? «(< fw ? «ir<tC5re stall-fed 

C»t1w?( 5TCW lJ»T5n 5irai:w ^ TO I Wtsr text-book TO 

•NTtro TO1 TOTTO TOt c^tCTI— Mtw •rtefm w 
^ «flTO5T browse TO TOt? TO^r CTOTl 5(1 ; <flW ^ UTOt 
c*ii cwtCTi «qw%l TO1 u*r ^ »rcTOi TOi 
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idea? swr? CT €*K»ri ?i i ^ ??? 

csw I ^ w? ??P»r c?w ?rB c? 

?re»TW I c? ?f? *r5T^ c<rt?l ^ fi^r ?« •, 

?? df?*l *ttw; c?t»f??t?? c?c»i? ?? 

<fli:??ti3r fspw f?»i ? ^«|\ftC4 BFt??t? «rar, 
ww, csw^ c?i:^ «flc»rof 'st? ^stf^wi wr?c*i c*i 3[c? 'ed ?<iwii 
w c? cfic? jjJto, ?^? ^ c^twi, 

C»rc? C*rT*n?t I C?«C9rl ^ <Tt?C^ ^ #t?R? (healthy pastime) 
c«rr?t^, c^«CTi ?*t? ^t^5iT»ri c^rr*!? f^rfira ?« '« 
w ^5f!pwt5ii w cwr? Tt? wr? 

WPR C? C?? ??l «5t5P*^, ??CT? Eomanoe— 

♦wi ?’c? trr?r CT i ^‘f? «rar, wwi 

f?«tunr «iw I 

»«? c«tc^ ^ «Ttt? c^T ?i ^ toi *itc?— 
wy ^ w\ ?tai-wr ??, ^ ??, ?i1 

Wt?i ??, ^ «rr®j^«i ?? I ^5tc^ <Trc? «rr?tu*f? c??— 

C? C?? W?? '6 ♦tTC?, C^5f»l ?c^ 

’RF wft?? *rw fsRifar® <itc? i 

?c? ?itc?? wtc? c? *ttc? ^ 

?C5R( C«rt?T?, C^ *ltW ^ Molesoent C?C5? 

I ^ ^R?t? Link of the Empire 

. c^tCTl «rf?nb:?? cww<f to ^*«r? wtc?? « 

^ica iit t r ^ i *tt?i ?t? I 

cvt? «<i^wR f?f^ ?j 1^ c?V^?t?c« ?? c?r5 c»rc??» 
tFt? tol c? ??? c*tc? ?OT?, w ?f? c?u5 

?OT I ^It? «i|^WPIOT? ’Wt Wtf^ ; 'to? tol 

cfi^ c?»rr? to? to[ fto ?t?»rt '« ?? ^ c>?t?tc'5? i 

tot c?t?t? c?t5to f% ?t? to *fc? c?:«?, cfto 'Si 
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3rt; WCT ^ wtpnr wt»T »imwi <<1^ wnrl 

^ ^prart^ ^«rt^ *m fwt^ra ; fwt»TO 

«tnrrsR «nm *rr%!t *nri, 

atmosphere ^ cwtm I *i|^ «fl wtw 

«r<rr5i ^ »rtofn (PWtc5i <rt^ wtunr «Rt«r 

wmi wtc*nj ?c>nr c^mrtw— 

work 5ni I CjprtCT (PI individual — C^WIW CT olass^flir Boll number 

sni, '!?>'e sra i 

tiRT *rw «p!r wr^nr ww ^rr^? 

«Rim ^ wr?rt <1^— ^ fwp, 

«*r«rrsT wmi i fw ?fni kk^i i 

>Bfwtfr C6^ ^ »rfe3jft c«rc^ ?[rHC5i «rt?re 

ClHT ^ wrtD?, ff\ t^fsRTt®! amendment aofcfl? >rc<(J *fC(5 *11, ^^<(5 

CT«f^ ^ c*reTrt (Pi^^ ♦fiw t%^n, (PI > 1 ^ 

I *1^ WPR '® c’inRr? 'itm 

wfwr^ ; <5^ fjT^me ^ (PIC^IJ ^ 1^wws?l I <11^ 

WtW 'St?rl "SfW (convention) (PIR I 

»nrc^ ^<(1 ^9\ps ^«i «ii^^ 

^ (Pi^^ ^ ^>nl 1 'btW^ (pi^ «w 

Irtf^'srPrtDR fw ! 'siPral fw 'armpni '"rmtoni 

Beplioa ^ «ltw^ ww MC? 5t^— *11 ^Pnrt CT bsft 

TO5 C5^ w?rft wtDHf ipm ^*( 1 ;^% 

wrrPiw ct, (Pi fMi wt?f ww *|wct? c«tr^ 

«Ti|^ 1 <pr c^ f^ f^rsw^i c^ 

Fwi wPnii OPR ^H(vjvft|4ic^?f ^ TRc? ♦fW 

litpnf we fHPi ^itwc? ew <rTTO 
tSrr wtc«nr w 1 Rtwi ^ (R Rtwl t*twtf*twprc?[?f ttel *W 
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sn, fc»r f^, ^ i 

055(f^ «rW?j ’iw 'srwir 5n:«(T i 

«itf% ^»r »f^5t^ «w 5gftfRr «rmt?r 

W5 ^ i[m '« ^ ?[t?ic5i 

«rrfSr ^ ^*rmCT i «rrf^ bsft ^irfw f^»r ’Wik W4ic*ni 
^ ^t»!OT?r I «rr?rr?r ^ ^ c»t^ ^ i ^rtw?r 
f^— ^ ^TC»nT l ^rWW^ W!J1 ^StOT? 

v5rf^f5w ^ >rtaf ^CT ^ I «r«rr5i ^CTf« ^ 

^5tOT?r ^ TTc^f? m <s(^ ^^rus—'srpirtm ^tt»r?r ws 5rii 
^ rWDnr ^Tc»nir wr?Ri ^ <nft^ wmmtfif ^ 

^ ^tc^nr ^ 5tf^ c*rTr?r csh ^ ^sitsRTte (PI^ 

^ c^ ^<iTr<r ^itsrrCTTr 

^ ^Tc*nr ^ i an? ^siaw 

c^ w® «rmtF «Rprr«r 'simi ^ wrtoflF f^-^?l5'*i 
^^105 to c»t ^i*mt«r OR cFtFiifl, 

sr9 «tWl«R ; to (R5T ^ »RtoF ^ ^Tl ^ I ^sfR^rt (RSf 

^ citizen Wt Rl I 

«rrto Fftos? w 'srirm wM? 'sirR^-, ^ 

f5j^^ ^ toonr ti3tot% ^ FC8T, cwo? « ^lor i ^ ■#i^ ^^»nr 
Rto «rtf^^ ’FtW'8 (R^ vfl’totw Rtre i 

IT® Bft® (to srg— ^to® « cCtutF cm?? to- 

c*nr dto (nrw— ^ (rcf to Tto 
?<R «R»f ^ ’r c®w]^ ^ «nR*r ®fc?f, ^ (r Ttot »ii*wtt® 
to 5rt, «rtot (R^^ TO toL« FCT ^ I toi to[« srt to« RtTO 
i?c?r (R’cf to, toi to? fto"? to ? t ^c? a? r?pr*i 
« «nE^«i to w to ito Fto ^*tc^ I ’"TTO Ft^ ?l <R 

TO5? TO TOOT? ?OT?OT?i ctof TOOT? •tJRto ^ 
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fNl c«tw wtw? ^ 5rt ^ I 

W<51^ «rf ^ Guidanoevil^ «JC5t«R CSJ^, WWC^ 

(AW ^ y t tc ^ ^tfww®t?r Wt^ t Laissez faire Tl 

^ CW^l^TStW wT?f1 ? •rl, CT *11 1 Ptwts laissez faire 

^ ^ ^n, ^*1 W’— wmi B»Rt5l social will-CW 

1%r® Fl^ lA?? WiF ^ ^1 C*l^ ^'WWF ■n^t»in 

^ I CTO CW^RStCT F»Ttt ^ ms ^ FCWI, WCT 
capirs >rtewt»T C5c»r ws\ ^ cfcf ^ 

Naturalist ; (Pl^ ^ ^f^ratF cm\ Botanist I w| WfFl FF f^— 
<A^ ^'S I Guidance Ft^ I WC^ C^f Guidance <A^ FCT 

wtF ^ I C?TO ^nt,— iA^ ( class )-C^ 

C»rTOI l[CBF ftf^^-C^T^ <A^ ( mass result ) TO»f WKI 

^PTO— ^ ( percentage ) Ft^^, ( average ) Ft^l, 

I Class system ^ WTOI 'eVtCW <TtfF *11 — individual 
^ C^WF ' WtF ^<2WC»rF WW T IndividualtW ^ 

’ftCF Library— CF^ CF *AWl I CFTO CF FF39 ^ f^tWCFF 
'STTF^FI FTf^* ’FtW Ft®FtF TO WtC^ CTOI 

institution tFC^ ^ttCF Fl I vACF!^ FOT atmosphere I 

FW R ’ ailnv^lF W ^TFFtF TOtCTFC‘r?r iA^ 'srlFFteFt FtFl 
Ft^— CTOT ^IWTCFI FF— ^tFtWF F^FtF FptF f^WtF RwCFi ^ FFF 
f 1% fW|[ CF^ FC6f — "too much teaching — •, <A CFtF ^[IFl 

^CnW fFWFtF I RTO TOtF vflF CFW CFC»IWF CFSFl I 

Library work 1%Wl ^ F«Fl Ft^— CTO ^C»IW 

Laboratory work WFCW FCF fFFF WtCF—CW^R FCF I 

f^PKFfN ^ (F« t F OWCFl FC®1 black boardiA ?fF ^s?f \ 
CfCPIFt FXtfltfFtvs »ttW®tCF F^ ^FTMCF^ F^l '^^IPFI « experiment 

CfF^IWl I mAFFsCF ^ FC9f- C^ I <FFF CFl^TF-l 4WW R’WHhflW 
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f^tcs WlW ^ WCT I <7FtRl CWtCTi WWftI CIC^ test tube « 
flask wt»i:w ^ WCT I 5¥9i CT '9W (Pi ww ijct m i 
^ w«frM5Tm »r?twwir ^ i itcirai 

♦twi ^1 ww *ii^w? t c w <iiwj *rfTO 

w^ww c^ c^ ^*w?r w?i lECTi— *1^ 

c»tt5rt^ ’TC*!! ^iw?r *<1^ fSrfsRf 'sd i »PFrt»r (71 SFtCJR ♦twi 

WR wfwr^iw ^ »iTs(CT ^ cira jiPi^ 

:ftC5, TtR'e ^ ^»Rr ww^ I ^«(t<Rrl wtw? ^<(t 

VW Individual work<i|?r (Sf’ffw cm «rt*ft5?S^ ^ ^ WR ^^l^ WR*I 
wR wwfcH^r wwR « ^ vrtafR wR I 

(R^ W 'srRR ^WRT (R, ’R^^ ^ ^ WR 

^ wwR ^ ^ <Ttw I ^ Ttwc^ ^*fj ^TtlrafR ’’Rs^ «Rcw njm 

cm (PR oq^aR (RWR^ (Rt?( ^ 5rt 1^ I C^Rfl 

twf^ (mfk\ «R1 ^ fRT «*» (RW 'mm I mm mR\ 

wc?r fRRi f^, mR\ wa f^, '« mR\ ^ ’Rr^ 
%»R wR ^?R prttc^fR ww I mm Rtw «tR «»*n ^ nr^MfR 
ww <RF ^ (Rcw mm I mm w?r ^ *t’ ^twR ^ 
mPm wfe wtwpvric^art^c^ft’tcw^k^i ^^trr 
^ wlwRRRr f%fww t»RR^ Ftftvri csf^Rw wri 
mipm 3Ti I Rw^c<r ^ ^ m\fm (Ritf wr 

*rn?tftR mm* ^ ^ ^ 

«t1^ wf ^s R ^ m, m^i f«rwwcfR »iRf5R itcsR 

Ww i w cwiCTi i[RR Rr-»rRT (P^ Rfc® ^f^w^PR 

(7f-^ « «tRrRR (R^tc® *ttR I 

WW WIRR (StWR ^^tCl I WfaPFtWR c®af 

m »Rw rk^tr »rtofRif»icw rrrt w?rr wwi «irt»R 

central library (RCW R^tWRT ^ «IR (R«lrt aCT I CTO <rt^ 
Information Bureau i—RW!W*f ^[^»R <*flRR W?R 
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I <11^ W Board«il? <11^ f»rf^ stafE, 
H t C <nr ^ classified list of books, periodicals and magazines 
of subjects, bsf[ ^ 1 ^ m 

classified index ^sTtf^fOT I C^TC^ C^'lCTl 

fw Ftlc9R ^rffeof c»wi Tfv»ri^ 

— (nK9im FtR— Marshall- 

^ ^ c«rc?F *tr5 ^ ^'e I 

^ srnrtWJT i c^Rfti crr^ c<fc^ 'It? 

??? *til^c 9 c?'Q?i ?c 9 n — ?^?c? ?tPT 
??? c?? I BFtsrrOT? c? *tfat^ 'itw? ^ c^ \ w 

c?t^ (Pi^ »rfat^ ctr^ ^ f?c»R ♦rri^ i 
^ f??ra 1 ^rtf^— ?n»rt? 

«r«rr? <2r«rr5r »r to ^ Catalogue ?t^— 

'Imi C’prt? c«tc^ %«N'e *ftnR— c^<it? <tte?l ?ti? i 
vBtrar inter-school, or inter school-college <st? f^fspiC?? ?T?Tn 

^?r5 *rrc?5? I ?r^9rt? school library? ?1<(J 

«ii?5^ (PTPf ^<1? ^ *fr?c? I ^ fw? ^wr?ii f??f^t»ic?? ??t?r5i 
'srPnrt *ttf? •, 'Itw? c? ^f»rt»T ^ ?c? 

bibliography? CKM ?’C'5 <ttt? 1 «<?? f^t?t? 

?c?t*f?, ypp f t a ^t ^ g j t?c ? grr?, ??t?tir ??Mra?^ Wpf 

^ ?5?t'5 *ttt?? I 

»rfe?ft ^<ri ?8T?t? ^tC?— C??? classification 

method, issuing method I C? ?? details'^? ^?t ^rtl*rt??1 

^ ’W? ?C? ?1 I 'SC? ?f?1 ?»rt 'StCftSR I WttaftC'S 

<i|^ «t*tt^ «Rpt?? ^?C»I ?[f??1 '51C?^ I Inter school loan^fl? 
^?1 ?C? — lt5??1 SftlPri C?T?? ^ BftlMt? C’tC*! »Tt^Caift? ?C?T 

?^ ?t?C'5 ^t^?1 C?t? ^F?C? ?1 I Central Board C? Classified 

list ^?W-| — '!S\ »!#? ^?C« «tl?C?? I C4a?l? C?t^ ?t»»l1 ?^‘fl? 
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^tfSpFl oard^ call number *ttitw *m?R I 

»It>rtar ^ ^ l C>ltoard index ^ 

•ttC^T, 'srW?! «rciIt«R ^ Central Board C«tC^ WW '«rKC'5 ! 

»fl ^rf?re c^wi ^«ri ^ *ft?fc«l, f¥i «ii »i«i ^ 

«r!P srai 

Library ^ I librarian^? ’WW 

^8rrc5 I »If^w4*(?ltTOr training^A^r «frat«R "ortw 

I ^ (r*R5f B.T ^ training <tM «2tnim 'SR®— C^s^rfSl 

, ^['e^ trained librarian I ^ library ^ ^ \ 

»rt^fwfc3T!r <src?ir^R «rai i 

University librarianshiptii? diploma "fi degree?! ^?IW 

♦trt?R I Matrio *fH ^ W « 

91tta%tc^ ^ ^?m?r C^’trsl ^ I I.A. ’TM ^ ^ *tU5 

B.A to W ^c?i1ir ^ '6 srt^c^tocsnr ^ ^?RT?r 

-sitot?! '« c^tstrsi ^!#5r ^?rc^ i c^rt^ «ri tol « f^ tl^^rtgni 
^i| fto I 

«rwt«n! c»n?m ^r^rt^r «rmi c? ^stw?! ar*!!:! 

?Ftw ?[i:55 ^ issue ^ I <4 5rr«f cwr%?r w •ttc?!— 

vfl^R trained bearer?rl 4 ^ 'srWCT ^ I to f»T librarian 
5W5! ifl'ilC'ni lead and light I f^if% Encyclopedia — 

*1^ I ^a?f ^ ?nr c^ to sfc^— '®l (to *ftnf 
3n— ^ to ^tmtUS <tr?rC?R, ^ training^fl?r ^ I 

311 ^ (to (mwcjnr *ltnr sri ; ntcsnr w tow 

3rt «ri^, to wW ^?rc?^ <ttoR 3 ti I ^tor?Rtot^i 

#1^ «tt*i ito art*! itu? I 

W3rr?r fto?! ^ 4 to i tot?f ^iwsr t% ^ to 
•ftolt? to^ I tot?! to« Social wilK» cto 

^ ?SI<1?! individuals^ ^ totm Wt^i i 
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Sodal will ’RIW I ^rW?r indi-vidual vflir 

Social willr^ I ^ 

«fnf^ I «rt35c»T Ft^ srt ct, Tn^krt*!*! (?R»r 

'srWW? repeat ^ I '*H»ltWF ^FtOTF ^ ^5tc«nr 

^sfr ^ creui I <71^ «rar ^rmwF wrWI, 

^ '8T«Rt^«r C^R ^^5 cw*r 

^ , — «T*^K ’DW liberal thought Tl feftF 'e ^P® — 

a t tailCtf F >1^ '« ft’JttPnr ’ICT CFl^ C»I1l1% WRfI 

c^ im ^^»r«niwF 'aifsHra* i?Ft»n 

c«TR*i ?rt ^ I fwF «rww? w^«r «rw »nnFt?r i 
'FtTfF ^ ^ 05tF •ra ^ ^ 

>8 dmt ^ FF^ Tte «rtC5— C*wtt^ the world of idea^ 
W f^*l ’FFC^ C^P^tF CFF ^TRIWF FtCTF I ^tFFl CFF 

idea CFFtF (R^ttF ^<*tT ^ FFttl^RWF ^5tWF 

Ff5o CF^T ^ F1 »rt^l 'srtfF F5ffF— ^tMtWF 

wfFFT^ F^»r<nR*rpF 'Stft ^FTCFTF ^ FCF— 'SltsrtWF ^’TF Fl 

ICnF ♦t?FtFf%F Frar 5TF I W ^tWF ^ to FCF FltoflF 

FC*U WWJF F^T®, ^5CFF ’RIF I ^ FtF^ tVS ^1I?F CFF 'SftFFl 

^ ^<W!r TFFtF ^^’ITCF '®tWF 'SilHWF, FStIWF RtIFm, ^5tWF »Pn® 
^ «rtI*rF f^'WF FFi ’ll ^ I 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE 

By Colokel R. N. Chopra, C.I.E., K.H.P., M.D., M.R.C.P., I.M.S. 


Introduction. The Hygiene of the growing age as a scientific study is 
more important from the national point of view than that of any other poiod. 
It is laying the foundatimi of the national health. In former times, the duty 
and scope of the public health service was to provide a sanitary environment of 
the pecple. "Housing, clean streets, water-supply, drainage and sewages, 
refuse removal, disinfection, quarantine, the isolation hospital, constituted the 
I»incipal programme. Now the sphere of the public health service, though 
still to maintain a sanitary oivironment, is not the improvement of the externals 
of man’s life alone but the inqnrovement of man himself, the prolcnigatirai of his 
life, the strengthoiing of his physique, the gift of health, the enlargement of 
his capacity. Milton's 'betterment of man's estate' is giving way to the better- 
ment of man''. 

It is a truism that a healthy childhood of sound physique is the only 
foundation on wluch national health and efficioicy can be established. It is 
well to consida the meaning of the word Health as applied to the body as a 
whole. The word is not easily susceptible of oact definition, yet it is of the 
highest importance to have a clear mental picture of ^at is involved in the 
term. For the present purpose it may be said that a healthy child is one whose 
growth is proceeding normally, whose nutrition is normal and whose mind and 
body systems, novous, cardio-vascular, digestive respiratory and so on, are 
functioning without impairment. Haldane's definition of health is probably 
better. This is a nminal state which tends to maintain itself without any 
conscious ^ort to maintain it. 

It is the aim of the School Hygiene to assess the cluld as a whole his 
body and mind ; to understand the school child thoroii|^y, to help him to 
realise the best health and developmtiit of which he is cs^ble. 
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The summation of the child at this period should be undertaken because 
of his incapcity to oqness slight disturbances of health which he does not mind 
at the time, but which might have far reaching effect m his systm or to find 
out any effect of malnutriticm or disease which are not obviously manifest. 

Habit formation and school. School-going age is the time of habit 
fommtion. The school provides the cluldren with an excellent opportunity 
of forming healthy habits. Young child recq>tive and imitative in nature ^ends 
a large part of his day in school under the discipline of a teacher. His habits 
will be determined largely by his expoience in school. Also the force of 
public opinion, which is important in habit formation is operative in the class 
room. 

The objects of the school Hygiene programme may be outlined as follows : 

(1) Health protection. 

(a) Examinatirm. (i) physical, (ii) mental. 

(h) School sanitation. 

(c) Control of ccmununicable diseases. 

(d) Hygienic anangonent of the school routine. 

This includes : — 

(a) Planning of recesses. 

(h) Length of duration of classes. 

(c) The sequence of subjects. 

(d) The kinds of examinations given. 

(e) The amount of home work allowed. 

if) The number of children per class. 

(g) The arrangement for tiffm etc. 

(2) Health Promotion. 

(a) Health Education. 

(b) Physical Education. 

(3) (^nection of defects— >as revealed in medical examination (After- 
care and Follow up work, Schord Clinics, Special Health Classes). 

The first functirm of the D^artmoit of School Hygiene is Health 
protection. Whoi laws ate being passed donandmg every child to attend 
achool, that it is ingumbftnt on us to see that the child's health is not injured 
by that procedure which the state requires. The ctMnmunity or State assumes 
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reaponsibility wfth regud to the direct dangen to health due to school 
attendance. The first object is the ascertainmoat of the ailing child — provision 
of the means treatment and the adaptation of the educational ^em to his 
meirtal and physical crqiacity. 

Public School offers a menace to health from communicable diseases. In 
a public school, there occurs an aggregatirm of a number of childroi from 
different envitonmostal conditions. Smne of these may be curios of disease. 
Also, the children are in a period most suscq>tible to disease. They have lost 
thdr amgenita,! immunity and have not yet acquired natural immunity due to 
contact with disease. It has been often found that directly following the 
opening of public schools, q>idemics have occured among the school boys. 
Investigations by wmkers show that it is the new cmners who usually go down 
with the ailment and the seasoned child escapes. Steps must be taken to prevent 
these communicable diseases by methods of immunisation of suscq>tibles, 
isolation and early treatment of the cases and carriers, proper seating and sleeping 
arrangements, adequate food and drinks, ptopa ventilati<m etc. 

The foremost object in the School Hygioae Ptogranune is Health 
Promotion. ‘*The life of a man and the life of the nation depend primarily on 
good health which is not <mly freedom from disease, but the full working 
capacity of a peq>le, that is, its sturdiness, alertness and vitality of the indivi> 
duals constituting that people. It is the chief asset of a nation, even as disease 
is its chief liability.” 

Health does not come by chance. Though it is a birth-right yet due to 
the disturbing influaces of modon living cmiditions on our life it is not acquired 
by heredity alone. It can only cmne by an educative nurture. 

The whole child and adolescent population of all social classes and grades, 
need first the knowledge of Hygjmie, and secondly the practice of Hygiene. 
There are three groiq)s of persons who have qpedal responsibilities in this 
fundamoital question, the parent, the teacher and the child. On them dqiends 
the health standard of the new generation. On parents lie the req)onsibility 
of good haedity, nurture and guidaiice in the home. It {daces <m the teacher 
and child a duty to bring Iq^pene into the art and way df life. The two 
elemoits should be taught together. The teadimg of dieory Only will avail 
nothing ; the child must be trained in the habit of healthy living. “The study 
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and practice of health must form, ftcnn the first, part of every day life of the 
schocd.” Formatirm of healthy habits must {necede the necessary explanation 
and the personal exanq>le of the teacher cannot be over-estimated. 

Physical education. 

Evoy <me familiar with the history of physical education recognises the 
contribution it has made to the health of many natimu ^e the days of the 
Greek Republic. Physical education provides play activities, and body 
building or stroigthaiing activities contributing to phyncal health, mental 
health and social adjustment. The playing of games has value in general 
educatimi apart from physical develc^moit and promotion of health. It develops 
skill and co-ordination, it contributes to worthy citizenship by developing the 
ability to get on with other individuals ; it builds up sportsmanship and perso- 
nality and it leads to the wise use of the leisure time. 

1 would remind you that the countopart of an active mind is a healthy 
body. The value, both physical and moral of athletic sports cannot be over- 
estimated. They develq> in the individual more, than anything else, the 
capacity of team work which is so important in these days in every vocation 
of life. Regular exercise in opoi air is most essential to brain workers to purify 
the blood of waste products ; it helps to keq> the mind fresh, keen and active. 
My experience as a medical man and as a teachor has convinced me that those 
students who do not take part in sports and games often become mentally 
confused and are not so successful in life as those who take part in sports. 
Ph^ical education provides well-organised activity programme for all school 
childroi and must not be' cmicemed only with the development of an athletic 
team. By hygienic arrangement of school programme is meant that the routine 
of study will be alternated with work, rest and play. 

Correction of defects. 

Though takoi lart In <nder, its importance is by no means the least. 
Having recognised the needs of children through medical examination, it is 
obvious that we should do something to cmrect the defects that were observed. 
Any defect detected during a med^l examination must be intimated, though 
the paroits to the family physmian on whom the onus of treatment should 
primarily rest. 
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Much hit^ly technical and scientific work has beoi canied out in assessing 
the ncumai or avaage developmoit of the child both physical and mental. 
Many standards of fitness or efficiency, along with the tests to be performed, 
have been jxopounded. 

Time, howeva, does not permit me to onter into the details of these. I 
would impress on the teachers of the young scholars in the schools that if they 
widi to do thdr duty towards their wards, they should carefully study the 
principles of School Hygiene and bring these into practical use in their schools. 
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— A Lecture delioered hy Dr. A . N. Chatterji. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Colonel Chc^a has just given you an outline of the school Health 
Programme. You will find that to give effect to this scheme the services of 
several specialists will be required. The personnel will include, school 
physicians, school nurses, physical educators, school dentists, nutritionists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and health educators. 1 do not pt<^se to enter here 
into a d^ailed consideration of the functions of these specialists or to describe 
the different types of work in which they a're engaged. 1 shall restrict myself 
to the conaderation of a few of the undalying inrinciples related to class-room 
teaching and the role of the teacher in the scheme of school health education. 

Health education differs from most school subjects in that it is primarily 
a training programme. It lays emphasis more on the building up of health 
habits and attitudes than on the acquirement of health knowledge. It includes 
mental and emotional health as well as physical health. It extends beyond the 
bounds of direct class-room instruction in hygiene and includes the correlation 
of health with other subjects of studies and the experiences of the pupil in his 
contact with the school health services and with the general instruction pro- 
granune. Poative health is its dominant note, and the health educatm should 
always keep in view the principles that underline health education. These 
are : — 

1 . The child should thinly of health as a mdter of conduct, and not as 
subject master of instruction, 

A schme which consists merely of a period of instruction in health 
mattas will have but very slight effect on health habit formation. Health 
practice in more important than health knowledge and health habits can only 
be taught by healthful living. 

2. Training is necessary both to form habits as well as to nudntain them. 

A systonatic course of training is necessary both for forming health habits 

bikI fm maintaining them. We cannot assume that habit once formed vrill be 
maint a m ed uninterruptedly. We must not build a schene upon the assumption 
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that we can successfully teach 10 good habits in class I, 10 more in class II, 
and eventually complete the list. It may indeed become more difficult to keep 
up health practices in the higher classes than it was to establish them in the 
lower ones. It will become necessary to repeat some of the elements of training 
over and over again, and for this season fresh apjMroaches and new materials 
will have to be provided for at each grade level. A series of new approaches 
will make t^etiti<ms possible without producing boredom and dislike on the 
part of the child. 

3. HtaUh teachir^ should duxtys be ptMitioe and not negative. Emphaas 
should be placed upon what to do, and not upon what not to do. If we can 
get a child to do, what we want him to do, we need not worry a great deal 
about prevoiting him from doing what we do not want him to do. A bad habit 
is best eliminated by substituting a good one in its place. 

4. The responsibility for developing activities should be turned over to 
pupils insofar as is practicable. 

All teachers know that the way to get attention and co-operation is to 
place the respcmsibility on the pupil. The group discussion holds attention 
where the lecture does not, and the principle of pupil’s responsibility is good 
pedagogy and sound method. 

5. Children should be commended for success. Commendation for suc- 
cess is more effective than blame for failure. In starting a school health 
prograimne bring home to the cMldren that this is something where everybody 
can succeed. It is something like the foot race in Alice in Wonderland in 
which the tortoise and other animals participated. ’’When do we start” they 
asked. “Anytime” was the answer. “How far do we run?” “As far as you 
like.” “Who wins?” “Oh, we all win.” Health training is something like 
that. 

6. Never hold the child responsible for the improvement of conditions 
over which he has no control. 

Tims when introducing tiffin, define it as any food whidi can be thought 
to school without soiling the clothes wrq>ped in a clean piece of cloth, m any 
food which is supplied at school. Thai you can hold the child reqx>nsible 
having some tiffin because it is vyithin his power to piocure (me. Nothing » 
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more disheaitaiing than being blamed for something one was powerless to 
prevent. 

7. The teacher should help the child to realise that the ultimate reward 
of health practices will be found in improved growth, better physical perform- 
ances, inaeased cheerfulness and other evidence of health. 

The winning of a ^edfic reward at the end of a given period should never 
be held out as an inducement for participating in the health game. If that is in 
the child’s mmd then when the reward is gained there will no longer be any 
reason for bis continuing the health practices. 

8. Irderest in growth should be the best incentive towards the improve- 
ment of health practices. Every child wants to grow, and pupils interested in 
growing will bring up the subject of health in various ways and will force the 
teacher to develop some sort of a health scheme. 

9. Pleasurable impressions should always be the result of the childs’ 
experiences of the health game. The spirit of the survival of the fittest and 
the sc(»n of the strong for the weak are attitudes which should be directly 
discouraged. It should be pointed out that some persons who have done most 
for the world have been of limited physical health. Mrs. Browning, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Charles Darwin and in our own land Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Mahatma Gandhi and many others never had strong constitutions. 
Surely we think mme highly of these individuals and of their splendid contri- 
bution than of a perfect physical specimen of the human race who never did 
anything for anybody. 

These are a few of fundamental principles which should guide us in 
building up the health programme of our schools. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the programme should meet local needs and be within the 
fimndal resources of the school. Such a scheme can only be built up by the 
man on the q>ot i.e. the school teacher himself. The teacher will have to 
shoulder the burden of carrying the scheme to success and do the lions portion 
of the wcffk. He will have not only to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
special workers, to explain to the students the meaning of these procedures but 
Mrill also have to intopret the school health programme to the parents and 
guardians. He will be required to participate in the health examinatiorrs of 
pupils, to assist in the control of cotmnunicable diseases, and to maintam 
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hy^oiic and sanitaiy conditions m the school building. He will be called 
upon to weigh and measure pupils, to conduct the daily health review, to 
supervise the school tiffin, to arr^e for relaxation classes, to supervise organised 
games, to devdop special health training activities, to correlate health with other 
subjects, to teach the subject matter in health and hygiene, and lastly to furnish 
an example of health in himself. 

Frmn what I have said just now it will be evident that the health of the 
teacher is an impiHtant matter, not only for his own hairiness, but also fm its 
^ect up<m the quality of his teaching and his relationship to mdividual pupils. 
The school administration and the school board have a definite responsibility 
in the matter and steps should be taken to promote and maintain the health of 
the school teacher. This problem has many ramifications and I can only 
mmtion a few specific suggesdmis fm constructing such a programme. 

1. Furnish salaries to teachers sufficient for study, recreation, and an 
adequate standard of living. 

2. Adq>t a plan for tenure of office which will properly secure them in 
their position. 

3. Provide adequate retirement allowances. 

4. Make proper arrangements for the treatment of sick teachers. 

3. Provide for thorough periodical health examinations for all teachers 
in service, and employ these periodic examinations for promoting the teacher’s 
health and not as a means for disqualifying them. 

6. Organise camps for teachers during the holidays to enable them to 
recoup their health and spirits. 

7. Assign duties to teachers according to the training, fitness, and health 
conditions of the individual. This includes the safeguarding of teachos 
against an overload of teaching, committee obligations, chaperonage duties and 
other outside works. Extra pay does not solve the problem of extra work- 

8. Provide for rest intovals during the day to prevent fatigue and 
irritability. 



HEALTH IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN BENGAL 
By Dr. G. L. Batra, M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), & D.P.H., 

Asahtant Director of Public Heabh. 

I will deal first with the administrative ude ol the School Hygiene Work 
and what has been dmie by the Calcutta University and the Bengal Public 
Health Department. 

The Calcutta University took up the medical examination of its students 
under the au^ices of the Studoits’ Welfare Committee about 16 years ago 
and has been printing very useful reports, year after year, but they have not 
drawn the amount of attention by the press and public as they deserve. 

The 15th Aimual Report of the Students* Welfare Committee for the 
yeas 1934 states that the Medical Board has examined 30,128 students during 
the last fifteen years. During the year 1934, 900 students from the following 
five colleges, viz : — ^Prendency, Bangabasi, City and Seal’s Free College 
and 1 ,002 scholars of the Mitra Institution, Bhowanipur, were examined. The 
number of students found to be suffering from defects requiring treatment was 
56% as compared with 62% for 1933 and 59.5% for 1932. The following 
table gives an analysis of the findings of medical inspection and shows the 
incidence of various defects. . 


Names of Diseases. 

Figures for College students 

Figures for School students 

(given in percentage). 

No. of students— 900. 

(given in percentage). 

No. of students — 1•002 


Malnutrition 

29-42 

40-51 

Defective vision 

34-94 

26-24 

Enlarged Tonsils 

27-93 

40-51 

Canes (dental) .. 

11-49 

18-% 

I%in dueases .. 

13-10 

12-07 

Lung diseases .. .. 

7-12 

1-19 

Enlarged spleen 

3-44 

1-69 

Heart diseases .. 

1-95 

2-49 

Enlaraed liver 
l^oirnoea 

Tuboculom 

1-03 

1-14 

0-08 

4-39 

0-69 

0-04 
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2. Among school children there has been an inaease in the number of 
students suffering from Malnutrition, Pyorrhoea, enlarged Tonsils, and 
Tuberculosis. 

This increased incidence of Malnutrition and Tuberculosis is a disquieting 
feature and calls for immediate action. Dietetic adjustment, better atmo^here 
at home and the introduction of some system of compulsory tiffin in schools 
will help to reduce the extent of Malnutrition prevailing among school and 
college studoits. 

The problem of Tuberculosis among the student population can only be 
tackled as a part of the general campaign against Tuberculosis by providing 
better facilities for sanatorium treatment and early detection. Hie University 
with its limited resources cannot be expected directly to undertake this task. 
It can, however, help in the early d^ection of this disease among the students. 
Medical examination should be made a condition of admission for registration 
as is done in some of the German Universities. It is desirable that the Univer- 
sity should take some steps for enforcing this examination and make such 
changes in the Regulations as may be necessary for this purpose. 

3. The number of defect cards issued by the After-care Officer was 

1,100. 356 students were re-called for special examination; of these, 30 

students suffering from malnutrition, diseases of the heart and suspected cases 
of chronic lesions of the lungs were kept under observation for various periods. 
The majority of these cases improved considerably under treatment and wore 
subsequently referred to the Physical Organiser for proper instruction in physical 
education. In II of these cases. X-ray plates of the chest were taken to 
confirm clinical findings. In 9 cases, the X-ray plates showed definite lesions 
of the limgs. In 7 of these, the lesions were of such a nature as to necessitate 
suspension of studies for a time. Thus the incidoice of ddinitely established 
cases of Tuberculosis is rather high ; for it must be remembered that medical 
examinati on of students is still optional and a large number of students in the 
colleges keq> away from the aamination. 

Over 30Q studoits applied to the Secretary for qiecial examinariem. 
This is a welonne feature and the Welfare Committee hopes, that the stud«its 
will make further use of the facilities offered to them. The majority of these 
cases suffered from defective vision. Apart from the facilities provided for 
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o l)tiiining gla83e8 at concessicm rates, and the supply of ^>ectacles free of cost to 
needy students, arrangements have been made for conducting dark-room 
examinations of vision. The Eye Clinic has been located in the University 
premises and will work twice a week. 

4. It will be interesting to note the work done in connection with the 
* Health oj Bombay Students* during 1935 showing practically the same result 
as in the case of the Calcutta students, but nearly 14,000 students frmn 
Colleges wore examined in Bombay ; while in Calcutta only 900. 

According to the statistics collected in the report, students were placed 
in three classes, A, B and C. Students with excellent physique and the pink 
of health were declared to have come undor class A. Those under B were 
either of poor physique or underweight. This second class includes those who 
could be put right by proper physical training and dietary. C class students 
were those whose health and physique could not be improved owing to smne 
inherent organic disease and which required prolonged treatment at the hands 
of a Racialist or an operation. 

The number of students examined during the year was 13,864 of which 
6,571 were in Class A, 7,136 in Class B and 157 in Class C. In terms of 
percentage the figures were A class 47.4% , B class 51 .4% and C class 1.2%. 
Among the colleges, according to the statistics in the rqjort, the Kamatak 
College tops the list with 63.5 per cent, in A class and the Grant Medical 
College with 62% closely follows it. The Elphiiutone, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and the St. Xavier Colleges in Bombay rank the 8th, 14th and 
16th in the list of colleges coming under class A. 

The report makes the following remmk in the case of the Gujerat colleges. 
It says : — ^Most of the students of the colleges of the Gujerat group wore very 
poor as regards their physique. The Gujerat colleges are very low in the list. 
Bhavnagar and Junagarh colleges stand last with only 20% and 30% of the 
students respectively belonging to class A. The number of those who needed 
glasses was 2,387. Fortunately, thae wore not many who suffered from 
other tonsils or nose defects. 

The report concludes with the remark **what impresses one most is that 
30% of the student population of this Univmity is of class B." and adds 
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**this state of atfaiis must be changed if the Indian nation is to make headway in 
this world under modem conditions, politically as well as socially.” 

4. The Bengal Public Health Department took up School Hy^ene 
Work in 1920 by having a Special Officer, an Asnstant Director of Public 
Health, with a lady doctor and 2 assistant doctors etc. Forms were introduced 
for School Medical Inspectimi and rules made for the constructi<Hi of school 
buildings giving particular attention to the floor space and the window space. 
Standard heights and weights for each age poiod 4 to 19 were worked out by 
examining about 29,000 scholars in all parts of Bengal ; this special Inranch 
was bang gradually retrenched till in 1932 it was altogetha abolished and 
this work is being done since 1 st April 1933 by two whole-time and 3 part-time 
medical officers working under the Director of Public Instruction and the Rq)ort 
of 1933-34 by E)rs. Bose and Roy indicates that 4,334 boys wae examined 
and the total number of defective boys found was 2,273 or 50 pa cent. 

Previous to the rq)ort of 1933-34, the work done unda ‘School Hygiene* 
may be seen from the Annual Public Health Reports of the Director of Public 
Health, Bengal, but unfortunately in consolidating no attention was paid to 
classify the results of examination of scholars regading Calcutta, urban 
munidpalitia or rural aeas, and all these have diffaent environmaits — both 
social and hygienic ; so one is debarred from drawing any useful infaences 
though for 1934 I have shown the drtails of raults separately for Calcutta, 
the mafassal municipalitia and rural aeas. In the attached statement prq>ared 
from the Director of Public Health’s Annual Reports for the years 1927 to 
1934, it will be noticed that the numba of students aramined inaeased from 
1 1 ,746 in 1927 to ova 21 ,000 in 1933 in 161 to 202 schools by 41 Medical 
Inspectors. The total numba of defectiva found with one ex more defects 
varied from 42*3 pa cent, in 1928 to 67 pa cent, in 1931. Ill-nourished 
boys varied from 19 pa cent, to 39 pa cent., but in Calcutta only 12.2 pa 
cent, wae found while in the munidpalitia and rural aeas 23.8 and 31 .3 pa 
cen. respectively. The pacentage of students without shoes was 87.4 in 
rural aeas, 53.8 in municqtalitia and only 9 in Calcutta ; the prqwrtion runs 
similu reguding the ‘poorly clad’ : 29.4 pa cent, p rural aeas, 14.3 in 
munidpalitia (otha than Calcutta) and only 1.1 in Calcutta. The numba 
of studaits with defective teeth vaiia fran 1 1 pa cent, to 1 3 pa cart, wfthout 
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much difference in Calcutta, the other towns and rural areas, but in case of 
defective viskm Calcutta heads the list, viz : — I *9 pa cent. <Mily in rural areas, 
6*9 in municipal towns and 27*9 in Calcutta; ^ilvly, regarding enlargement 
of tonsils the percentage is the highest in Calcutta, viz : 23*3 while in the urban 
and rural areas only 3*3. Skin diseases are noticed : 2 pa cent, in Calcutta, 
7*03 in municipal towns and 12*1 in the rural areas; enlarged spleens — *6 per 
cent, in Calcutta and 6 pa cent, in municipal towits and rural areas ; the 
prcoitage of infectious diseases varies from 2*2 in rural areas to 3*5 in 
Calcutta; similarly, of unvaccinated children; — *03 in Calcutta to 3*9 in 
municipal towns and rural areas. 

The attached statement B shows the weight in boys aged 1 0 to 15 much 
below the anthropometric standard weight and worse in 1934 due to 
unsatisfactory economic conditions, 1 believe. 

The statement C (also appended) shows the work done by the Sanitary 
Inspectors in the thana rural health circles — ^which is undeveloped, but the 
quality will improve in future as already the quantity has inaeased from 62,000 

in 1933 to 147,599 in 1934. 

The attached statement D shows the defects found, in detail, of 4,524 
boys examined during 1933 in Calcutta schools by two whole>time and three 
part-time School Medical Oificas. Fifty pa cent, of boys had one or more 
defects, 30 pa cent, had their eye-sight defective (13 per cent, can’t see 
figures on the board) ; the pacentage of otha defects noticed are : 10 pa cent, 
carious teeth, .27 enlarged tonsils, 22 with digestive troubles, 35 pa cent, 
suffering from malnutrition which is a]:^arent from 87 per cent, of the boys 
going without any tiffin in schools — ^which has a very serious effect on the 
growing child and often it leaves a permanent defect throughout life. Tlie 
pacentage of the defectives is on the inaease — specially in case of eyes, teeth, 
posture and genaal nutrition. 

You will notice from the figures given above that “Malnutrition pla 3 rs 
a most important part in the case of our students and specially weight is 
affected very much between the ages of 7 and 14 — the most important period 
in a boy’s life for building iq> his body and mind and both should be built up 
on a healthy foundation simultaneously if it is desired to have a healthy nation 
and this object can be attained by having — (a) regular medical inspection com- 
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bined with curarive treatment and (b) substantial tiffin supplied in the interval 
period during school hours. I would suggest for these to be carried out by 
charging each pupil annas •*/4/ - per month for tiffin and anna -/ 1 /- per month 
for an annual complete medical examination and free treatment limited for eyes, 
ear, nose, throat, scabies and other minor ailments of teeth and skin as proposed 
by me in a scheme sulxnitted first in 191 2 to Mr. Godley, the then Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, and adopted there with success. The -■/4/- as. 
pa month experiment for tiffin was suggested by me 6 years ago. and has been 
tried with great success in the Hamilton High School, Tamluk (district 
Midnapui), for nearly two years ; this tiffin system can be utilized to instill the 
ideas of social service, mutual help, dignity of labour, co-operation and co- 
ordination among the rising generation and this experiment can only succeed 
if no servants except cooking are employed and the whole service is done by the 
boys in turns. The tiffin consists of wheat-leaven bread (roti), dal or vegetable 
and s<»netimes fried rice and cocoa-nut. 

One anna per month expoiment for medical inspection has been tried in 
Punjab by keeping annas -/4/- for medical examination for each boy per year 
and suuias -/8/- for beatment per boy per year ; from these fimds medicines 
can be bought and also free eye-glasses can be bought and a medical man paid 
for attending and treating minor ailments thrice a week for two hours daily. 
Tbe same thing can be easily done in places where medically qualified persons 
are available, but in villages also it is possible to follow the same procedure if 
an itinaay doctor is employed by a group of villages helped by a supple- 
mentary grant from the district board. 

“School Medical Inspection” was made compulsory in Emgland by an 
Act of the Parliamoit in 1 9Cf9 when I was getting my training for Public Health 
in London. On reaching Lahore in 1910, I examined 500 students in the 
Colleges and schools there without any ronuneratirm. The results of my 
examinations were published in the local Press and appreciated by Mr. Godley, 
the then Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, who asked me to prepare a 
schone for the Medical Inspection of School Childroi. SimOarly, I mramined 
200 boys of Shantiniketan, Bolpur, (Birbhum) during the X'mas holidays of 
1919 — my first year in Bengal — and published the results in detail. 
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The greatest need of the hour is a healthy co-operation between the 
teachers, guardians, pupils and medical attendants. As all desire for a healthy 
nation, every one should take a healthy interest in the health of the growing 
generation. 

The next question, 1 wish to point out, is the kind of food which is best 
for the scholars. The best is the Punjabi di^ as approved by experiments 
made at the Coonoor Nutrition Institute by Sir Robert McCarrison, I.M.S. 
and also by his successor Dr. Avkroid ; details ran be had from the January, 
1936, issue of the Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

“Food”. Sufficient food is not available for our children and it is 
impossible to learn anything on empty stomachs and all your other deIiberati<His 
in this conference will be useless if this question of fooding the scholars efficiently 
is not solved succesfully. England is trying to pass an Act of the Parliament 
the aim of which will be to have enough milk in the country so that each adult 
gets one pint or a little over half seer and children below twelve two pints a 
day per head. Milk used to be only 2 pice a seer in Bengal and even to-day 
in East Bengal there is sufficient milk which is a perfect food containing all 
the vitamins and vital elonents in a nicely balanced proportion, viz — ^proteins, 
carbo-hydrates, fats and minerals. The milk supply can be increased by having 
co-operative dairies. 

In most of the Elnglish Schools tiffin is supplied to boys. The other main 
article of food is 'Rice’ about which I used to say whenever I heard the early 
morning whistle of signal-call for workers in a rice mill “There goes the death- 
knell for Bengal” and in ten years it has turned out to be true. The poet 
Rabindra Nath Tagore wrote in an article entitled “Self-imposed Impoverish- 
ment” in the issue of the I Ith January 1936, of the ‘Harijan’, a weekly paper 
printed in Poona (available for Rs. 4 aimual subscription) and dedicated to 
'Village Reconstruction' : 

“When a people's dirt takes a vicious path of its own impoverishment it 
causes a graver mischief than any act of cruelty infficted by an alioi power. 
Such has unfortunately beat the case in our province. Rice has been our 
staple food from which we have for generations received a part of our health, 
stroigth, oiergy «wd intelligence. But curiously enough, especially among the 
iq>per class of our community, a fatal epidemic of foolishness has become pre- 
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valent which allows this principal (ood>4tuff of ours to be depleted of its 
precious nourishing dianait. Rice mills are menacingly spreading fast eactoiding 
through the {Mrovince an unholy alliaiu:e with malaria and other flag-bearers of 
death robbing the whole people of its vkality through a constant weakening of 
its nourishment. We not only boil away an essential amount of nutrition from 
our daily ration of rice but also use elaborate machinery to polish ofl its skin 
which contains its most vital gift. This is a self-imposed form of famine 
deliberately welcomed by a people who had already been suffering from the 
scarcity of milk and that of ghee of a non-pois<mous kind. One of the conse- 
quent diseases in the form of beri-bori has specially chosen its victims from the 
Bengalis who still remain indifferent to its lesson. 

There had been, I am told, some proposal to check the progress of this 
fatal evil through the intervention of legislature. 1 am glad that it failed, for 
the people must not be treated like eternal babies carefully protected by its 
appointed nurses from its own utter silliness. It is only ourselves who should 
exercise our intelligence in choosing out food which must be wholesome and 
sustaining. It is for the pet^le themselves to realize that in the long run it is not 
cheaper to substitute the callous force of machinery fm: the indigenous rice-huller, 
oil-press and grind-mill for crushing the wheat. Physical vigour bom of healthy 
meals is valuable, not only for itself but fw its power of enhancing one’s 
earning capacity. Then again, we have to take into account the immense 
importance of our rural economic life whose course has been croelly obstructed 
by the iron monster robbing our village women of some of their natural means 
of livelihood and the labouring class of its right to gather its simple living out 
of the gleanings from the people’s own green field of life. It has gone on for 
long — this tampering with the time-honoured itrigati<m of living — in this country 
causing large desert trades af privation in our villages. Would it be too much 
to mepect a body of volunteers in Boigal to f<nm a league whose members 
should take a solonn vow to use dhenld-hulled rice fm their meals not allowing 
its nourishment to be sbqridly thrown away wasteful cooking? Could they 
not realize that it is popetuation of a ni^onal calamity to which most of us are 
daily helping I^ instituting m our homes an insidious method of suicide?” 
(Santiniketan, Decoober 28, 1933.) 
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Tlie othor food suj^ly is mustard oil ; here also use home-pressed one. 

I have placed simple instructions regarding ‘Nutrition* in the ‘Howrah 
Municipal Health Book’ on pages 30 — ^33 and I have brought 200 copies for 
distribution and more can be had by applying to the Boigal Public Health 
Department. The address of the book on “Balanced Diet” by Dr. Tilak of 
Bombay (available for four annas only) is given in the above mentioned ‘Health 
Book’ and it is a very useful book as it shows you the way to have sufficient and 
nourishing dirt for Rupee Five or Six per month. 

“Health Education’’ and “Health Habits’’ should be taken up seriously 
as advocated by Professor Turner of Boston (U.S.A.) in his lecture in the 
Calcutta University delivered in December 1933 and his books ‘Malden 
Series’ published by Heath & Co., are very useful and should be placed in 
every school library. 

Self-help, self-control and self-sacrifice should be taught to our young 
scholars who should practise them in their daily lives and they should also be 
made to practise self-analysis of thdr daily actions by writing detailed and 
critical daily diaries every night and taking stock of their progression and 
regression weekly, monthly and yearly. (Copies of diaries devised for my soi» 
in 1912 and 1921 are attached as an appendix 3). 

The final matter, 1 would like to urge upon you is to teach the boys how 
to perform *' Productive Exercises” in a poor country like ours by setting 
examples yourselves, viz. — by cultivatmg the habit of taking up some manual 
work as a hobby like doing your own house-hold work of cooking, washing 
dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning up your rooms, whitewashing them, earden- 
ing, growing vegetables, cleaning up village streets, nursing the skk, helping 
the poor farmers during harvesting and cultivating fields, spurning, weaving etc. 
These examples, if carried out, will teach our boys and girls the "Dignity of 
Mamal Labour”, rich and poor alike, and will be very fruitful from the 
sociological point of view. G}muiastics, drills rowing and other expoisive 
games are "Nori-Productive” though useful in their own places, but in our 
present economic condition we can’t aflord the luxury of teaching our growing 
generation the * Non-productive exercises; these should be left for the richer 
countries. Let us not be discouraged by difficulties, but let us be^n in right 
earnest being not afraid of the “Results”. Let us be “Karma-Yogis” leaving 
the results in the hands of the Higher Power. 

The following two verses should be as inspiring to you as they have been 
to me : — 

“Let no man think that sudd^i in a minute 
' All is accmnplished and the work is done 
Tbough with thine earliest dawn thou should begin it 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun.” 

“I slept and dreamt life was beauty 
I woke up and found life was duty.” 
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APPENDIX lU 


STATEMENT SHOWING AVERAGE WEIGHTS AT DIFFERENT 
AGES FOR THE YEARS 1931 TO 1934 


V...: 1 

Number of schools 
examined. 

Number of pupils 

examined. 

Found unvaccinated. 

Found with enlarged 
spleens. 

Found infested with 
vermin. 

Number of lantern 
lectures delivered to 
the students. 

1931 

2,389 

61,996 

5,832, i.e.. 

15,365, 

674, i.e.. 





8-5% 

i.c., 24% 

•9% 


1932 

2,730 

86,310 

4,072, i.e.. 

7,022, 

800, i.e.. 

384 





i.e., 80% 

1% 


1933 

4,468 

109,693 

9,525, i.e.. 

12,410, 

4,273, i.e.. 

634 




8-5% 

i.e., 14% 

4% 


1934 

4,865 

147,599 


(Not 







available.) 




APPENDIX IV 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF DEFECTS 
AND DEFECTIVE BOYS FOUND DURING 1933-34. 


Total No. of boys exammed 


Total defectioe hoys 

I. Defects of Eye — 
(a) Eye-Mght — 
Total 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • • • • 


4,534 

2,273, i.e., about 50% 


1 ,305, i.e., about 30% 
787 

205 Kept under ob> 
313 servation 


Voy bad cases and notified 
Moderate defects 
Slight defects 

TT *3$| 
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APPENDIX lV--(Cantd.) 


(£) Squint ... *... 

(c) Other diseases of eye 

2. Defects of Teeth — 

(a) Carious tedh—~ 

Total cases 
Pomanent teeth 
Temporary teeth 
(h) Other diseases of teeth and 
gum including Pyorrhoea 


15 

35 


433, i.e., about 10% 

105 

328 

124. 


3. Diseases of Throat — 

(a) Enlarged tonsils — ^Total ... 
Slightly enlarged 
Greatly enlarged and requir- 
ing treatment 

(h) Adenoids 

4. Glands in Neck 

5. Diseases of Ear — 

' f 'otal . • . ... 

(a) Otorrhoea .•« 

(h) Deafness 
(c) Other diseases of ear 

6 . Diseases of the digestive sydem — 

Total 

(a) Acidity 
(h) Constipation 

(c) Diarrhoea 

(d) Dysentery 

(e) Dyspepsia 

if) Enlargonent of livor 


... 1,280, i.e., about 27% 

786 

255 

... 295, i.e., 6% 

45 


27 

17 

2 

8 


1,012, i.e., about 22% 

105 

503 

215 

124 

50 

15 
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APPENDIX IV— (Cbn#</.> 

7. 

Diseases of the heart — 




(a) Functional 

• • • 

40 


(b) Organic 

• • • 

2 

6. 

Diseases of the Respiratory Syst^ — 



(a) Chr<Miic bronchitis 

• • • 

54 


(h) Asthma 

• • • 

18 


(c) Tuberculosis (suqpected) 

• • • 

95 


(<f) Tuberculosis (definite) 

• • • 

3 

9. 

Diseases of the nervous system- 

— 



(a) Definite 

• • • 

... Nmie. 


(b) Partial paralysis 

• • • 

2 


(c) Emotional children 

• • • 

25 


(d) Defective ^eech 

• • • 

9 

10. 

Skin diseases — 

Scabies, ringworm and other diseases 

25 

n. 

Infectious diseases — 

(None found in acute state during in^>ection 


work in schools.) 

(a) Leprosy (suspected) 

• » • 

3 


(b) Tuberculo^ (<1o.) 

• • • 

95 


(c) Do. (d^nite) 

• • • 

3 


(d) Small-pox 

• • • 

0 


(e) Whooping cough 

m m 9 

30 


(Q Diphtheria 

9 9 9 

0 


(g) Dys«itay 

9 9 9 

124 


{h) Malaria 

9 9 9 

65 

12. 

Deformity of body — 

(a) Bone 

9 9 9 

5 


(b) Muscular paralysis 

9 9 9 

2 

13. 

Mentally Defective 

9 9 9 

. . . None. 

14. 

Emotional duldroi 

9 9 9 

25 
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APPENPIX lV-(Conid.) 


1 3. Malnutrition — 

••• ••• ••• 

16. Physical fitness for e:|ercise — 

l^nfit ... ... ... 

17. Moderately fit 

1 6. Boys not taking ary exercises at home at all . . . 
Tiffin — 

(а) Boys taking tiffin from hawkers 

(б) Boys getting tiffin from home 
(c) Boys not taking tiffin at all 


1 .565, i.e., about 35% 

5. i,e., 011% 

14, i.e., 0’3% 

... 90% 

... About 10% 

Do. 3% 
... ,, 87% 


APPENDIX V 

N. B. (To be recorded conscientiously every evening and honest replies recorded in 

detail and concrete terms giving actual hours and exact time spent against each 


heading. Make a short report weekly, monthly and yearly in figures to realize 
positive and negative progress made and help in self-analysis.) 


Diary of 

day. 

Dated 

19 


With Teacher 
School, College 
or Office. 

Home Work. 


Names of subjects. 

Quantity 
of work. 
Name the 
book and 
its pages. 

Time 
put in. 

Quantity 
of work. 
Name the 
book and 
its pages. 

Time 
put in. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



1 . . 

1 

. 
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APPENDIX V— (ConfJ.) 



State actual 
time taken: 


State ac- 
tual time 
taken: 

11. Bath (hot or cold?) 

Tooth brush? 

’’“S'r. . 

Bhagwat Geeta or— 
Morning .... 

Evenix^ . . . 

13. Physical Exercise — 

Name what kind and 
how long? 

Morning .... 

Evening .... 

Dumb bells — ^Tennis — 
Football — ^Hockey or . . . 

14. Indoor games (name) .... 

Hours of meals — 

Name article and quan- 
tity taken at each 
meal .... 

Breakfast .... 

Lunch .... 

Tea .... 

Supper .... 

1 5. Friends or relations seen or 
visited — name and time .... 

16. Letters written — 

How many ? 
and to whom? 

1 7. Name any good deed done 
in the day for people or 
country .... 

18. Any mischief or wicked 
thing done in the day or 
Night? 

19. Any quarrel picked up in 
school or home with re- 
sult and whose fault ? 

20. Conditions of Physical 
Health? 

2 1 . Constipation ? 

22. Any bodily suffering? 


23. Conduct towards — 

a. Friends . . .. 

b. Relations .... 

c. Teachers .... 

d. Parents .... 

e. Servants .... 

f. Animals .... 

24. Any punishment received 
in school, office Ov at 
home? 

25. Name subject of lecture or 
meeting attended ? 

26. Club, cinema, theatre or 
(Name subjects. ) 

27. Total hours of work at 
(a) home, (b) School or 
College or office .... 

28. Hours of sleep? Give exact 
time .... 

29. Hours of play? 

30. Time wanted? 

3 1 . Interest taken or struck 
with any special subject. 
Discussion with teacher, 
guardian, relatives, boys or 
parents regarding matters 
social, moral, intellectual, 
political or sexual. 

32. Any hobby taken up. for 
example. Photography, gar- 
dening etc. ? 

33. Have you told any lies? 
If yes. why ? 

34. Have you been truthful 

and honest in observing 
Duty (Dharma) towards: 
(a) yourself, (b) parents, 
(c) friends, (d) poor 

people and (e) your 

motherland (Bharatvarsha) ? 



Signature Signature of Guardian or Teacher 






SCHCX)L PUPILS’ HEALTH 
By Rames Cham^ra Ray, L.M.S. 


Introductory. 

Hie holding of the first Bengal Education Week from 3fst January to 
dth February 1 936, has been the means of focussing public attention on educa- 
tional mattas, and, of affording to those directly interested in the subject, 
opportunities for intoisive study of several aspects of modern education. As 
the first attempt of its kind in Bengal, it has undoubtedly been organized on 
a rather short notice. Teachers have been drafted from their humdrum and 
almost drab ^heres of work into a plethora of bewildering variety of topics. 
I am not sanguine therefore if this surfeit will not produce mental dyspepna 
and bewilderment. 1 had heart to heart talks with many delegate-teachos 
and head masters who could not tell me, under a particular head, the most 
telling thing that they saw, nor the most prominent fact they learnt, nor even 
the most important principle that gleaned. Some of them freely confessed 
to have been gorged over much and hurriedly too, with a perplexing variety of 
rich things. I know that 1 am consciously adding to their fill. But 1 am going 
to address them on a theme that concerns everybody the most — viz., on their 
Health. 


Necessity f(» Care. 

To understand why it is necessary to take cate of the health of children, 
it is well to recall to miud and vividly realize beforehand, the significance of 
Herbert Spenca’s wcnrds. ‘‘The first aim” says Spencer, ‘‘in the training 
of a child should be, to make him a good ammal (i.e., having a sound body). 
Good Health means righteousness. Sickness is immorality, because. Health 
is an ethical obligation.” In western counties, they have Nursery Schools, 
in open air, where children of both sexes, betwem two-and-a-balf to six years 
of age are initiated into the mysteries of nature, through the use of the senses. 
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We have no such institutions here. Hae children begin attendance at schools 
at any age betweoi six and sixteoi. The necessity for health examination 
becomes all the more important in this country where barely six persons are 
literate out of a hundred, where customs, prejudices and ignorance stalk ram- 
pant and whore the only notion that people have of health is, the one of freedom 
from crippling diseases I 

It is also necessary, as a matter of policy, to aamine the health of school 
pupils, because, from the point of view of — 

(a) Sodety , — such examinations afford materials for study of economic 
condition of pupils and their guardians and the effects of such 
conditions reflected in the person and mental health of the 
students. Such materials can ultimately lead to divising of 
means that will no longer let the pupils be a burden on society 
but will transform them into potential soldiers of the country 
and powers for its uplift. 

(h) Schooh , — such examinations will enable guardians and school 
managers to find out the fitness of each pupil for the particular 
kind of school, the special grade of it and the particular branch 
of education to which a scholar is most suited by reason of 
his health, his mental calibre, social status and needs. Tlie 
absence of this dUcriminatory examination at the start of 
one’s career, is responsible for the present arrangement of 
putting round pegs into square holes. 

(c) Family , — such examinations will be a helpful guide as to the kind 

and extent of nurture necessary to properly bring up the child. 

(d) TTie Individual himself or herself, — ^it will help him or ha in health 

protection and health promotion, so that he may thereby avail 
himself, to the full, all opportunities f<w self-unfoldment and 
self-expression — ^mentally, morally and physically — and also 
adjust himself or herself gradually to his modem progressive 
surroundings. 

School health examinatio n, therefore, ought at all times to be a State concern. 
Of all countries in this world, Germany realized it and made tronendous efforts 
in this direction sevaal years befmre the last Great War (1914 — 18). 
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In this country, it should be begun at the Primary School stage (from 
sixth year upwards) ; or, at any age at which a student is admitted into a 
secondary school. 

Health examination shall be a sytiemaHc work and should be efficiently, 
thoroughly md regularly conducted. Results of examinations must be legibly 
entored on a printed stitf-card, at least once every year; and every three 
months or oftener, in respect of defects noted. This deamination is to be 
started as soon as a pupil is admitted and should be continued till educational 
career is finished. Every instituti<m through which the studdit passes, shall 
record on its own special books, all previous records altered on the card and 
add its own findings to those previously recorded <m the same. At the aid of 
a pupil’s educational career, his card shall be deposited in the office of either 
the Director of Public Instruction or of the Registrar, Calcutta University. At 
the end of each year, the final depositing authority will publish a statistical 
study of the year’s deporit and make suitable suggestions and recommendations. 

Who to Ejcamine. 

A Medical Board {statutory) should be created — the Director of Public 
Instruction meantime calling together a tonporary Board-^a) to draw up the 
necessary Form, Procedure and Instruction ; (h) to supply the necessary equip- 
molts to the examiners ; (c) to divide each district into medical examination 
centres or circles ; (d) to approve of, or supply, qualified practitioners who are 
to crxiduct otamination; and (e) to co-mdinate and genoally supervise 
the work of school health exammers. At present. Government Assis- 
tant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants may be requested to start 
preliminary work, ca local private practitioners (including w<»nen {^actitioners) 
may be asked to do so, for which an honorarium may be paid. The state should 
ultimately inaugurate, a School Medical Seroice (with women practitioners in 
plenty) for carrying on this kind of work in future. All Colleges for training 
teachers (men as well as womoi) should undertake thorough training of teachers 
who may be able to carry on tourine examination of — 

(a) Height, weight, chest girth and chest oqiansion in French measures 
(kilogramme, metres &c.) 

(h) Conditions of teeth, scalp, skm, eye right (distaiR and nwr virim»); 
tuning fork test of hearing ; recognitkm of cobuis. 
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(c) Countiiig of pulse and respiration at rest and after stated amount of 

ezotions. 

(d) Cleanliness of person, dress and specially of cleanliness of mouth, 

nails, head and hair. 

(s) I. Q. (mtelligence quotient) tests of Binnrt. 

Every teacher should be trained in child Psychology. Every te a r h er 
should be very thoroughly impressed with the facts that every part of a child is 
growing ; and that his unfolding delicate nervous system requires intelligent, 
correct and sympathetic guidance. A teacher should be more particular in 
protecting the child from the evil ^ects of environment and fatigue from 
over>pressure, and in giving him corred guidance and friendly help, rather 
than in trying to ram down his throat, a quantity of ready-made knowledge. 
Elach teacher should be alert to detect the earliest signs of fatigue. To expect 
all this and many things more, we require intelligent women teachers in the 
lower forms ; and well-paid, contended teachers too — not indolent, lifeless, 
over worked mechanical automatons. This means money, where is this to 
come from? Oriental Society and Kings in India used to make it a point to 
make teachers care-free ; and teachers made it a point to take the vow of 
eternal povoty and a life of plain livmg with high thinking. Let the Occident 
with its will-o’-the-wisp of “higher standard of living” cogitate its brain to 
find the wherewithal. 


Scope of the Examination. 

The Examination of each pupil should show, on different sides of the 
same card, (o) What has gtme to make him and (6) What he or she is. 

(A) The Child* a rrudfe up . — Record of these facts should be made by 
trained School Medical Officer, in collaboration with parents or legal guardian. 
The informations to be noted are : — 

1. Age sex, |»esent address (village, post office, thana district). 
reli|^ and sect, caste. 

2. Name and occupation of father. If dead, what diseases did each 
parent die of, and at what age. 

3. Average wnmial mcome in Rupees of supporting parents or 
guardian [Assurance diould be givai by law to protect parents 
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against this statement being use4. in taxing and assessments and for 
purposes of similar “harassment.”] 

A. Number of brothm and sisters living ; and the age and diseases 
at time of death of each, for those not living now. 

5. Elnumeration, in chronological order, of the di£Ferent subdivisions 
and districts in which the pupil has lived, with ages at each 
place : approximate period of stay in each ; and diseases suffered 
from, at each place. 

6. As far as possible, accurate statement of ages of commencement 
of — (a) viva voce learning, (h) first use of vernacular primers, 
(c) initiation into the Emglish alphabet. 

7. Vaccinated <x not. If yes, how often and where and at what 
ages (Mr in what years. Was any inoculation pronounced “success- 
ful” by any qualified practitioner. 

6. A chronological statem^ of all diseases and accidmts suffered 
from, age by age. 

9. Did he have to earn to maintain himself? If so, from what age 
to what age? Was he ev« a “(dimity boy” or scholar? If so, 
at what age pmiods and from what sources. 

10. What are and what were, his hobbies, plays and amusements. 
Does he pursue them yet? If not, why not? 

II. A statement of his diet in general toms — giving qualities and 
quantities in lbs. and ounces, as far as practicable. State 
particularly which of these are used habitually and which occa- 
sionally : — milk, meat, eggs, fish ; fruits ; butter or ghee, loochi, 
chapatee; sweetmeats. State quantity of each taken in 24 hoiu« 
(approximately). 

12. Give a sh(Mrt note of academic career in all previous institutions 
(school by school and class by class). State particularly — 

(a) If he had private tutors ; if so, in what dIasses and in what 
subjects ; 

(b) If he had to do regular domestic W(Mrk m addition to studies ; and 

(c) If fre(]uent chastisements were (»lled for; if so, for moral or 
mental defects? 
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(B) Whal are found on Exandnation. — These should be altered in 
minute details. The Ex a min at i on must be very thorough, including, in special 
cases, examination by instruments of precision like X>ray, microscope examina- 
tion of blood or sputum. [1 may here note in passing that the best time to 
diagnose and treat an infective, but supposedly “healthy,” phthisis patient is, 
when he has practically no syn^toms and when skiagraphy and skiascopy alone 
can save him and those around him. In European countries, students and army 
and police recruits are regularly so examined, with the result that, two out of 
every thousand persons examined, turn out to be infective I Who knows what 
b the matter with us and if such mass X-ray examinations are at all going to be 
introduced? It b decidedly cheaper in the long run to have than.] 

Remedies. 

Tbe object of every health examination b to enable parents and guardians 
to know the defects and remedy them in the intaests of the pupil’s health and 
efficiency and in the greata intaests of the school authorities and ultimately 
of the society. But many guardians are poor and most are indoloit and refuse 
to stb. It is necessary, thaefore, while introducing School Health examina- 
timi, to enact laws that will conpel guardians and provide for institutions and 
agencies that can supplemoit or if necessary supplant the guardians’ efforts 
whae such are tardy or inefficient. It becomes necessary also to compel each 
school to conform to certain standards of health in respect of the school buildings 
and hoHels and then immediate enoironments — such as proper light and venti- 
lation, freedom from noise and vicious surroundings, supply of pure wata and 
pure food, etc. No new school should be permitted to grow up that caimot 
provide sufficient play ground, sanitary conveniences, a part-time School Health 
Offica and free or partly free tiffin at mid-day. 

No remedy can be lasting, imtil and unless certain very urgertly 
necessary educational reforms are at once undertakoi. No one can 
dory the ova-pressure that the present syston of education exerts on the 
unfolding delicate nervous system of the child. The educational ova-pressure 
cwnes from sevaal directions. It b necessary thaefore, to lighten the burden 
of curricuhm — I ^eak specially with reference to boys of tenda age. Each 
year, each school delights in inaeanng thb curricular burden. To lightoi 
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it, it is necessary to divide the educati<m>scheme into five stages as follows : 

(I) Nanery School Stage (ages 3 to 6). This is a scheme requiring mon^ and 
trained men and women — all of which are wanting. This stage, therefore, has 
to be put aside for the presrat. Wherever feasible, it should be undertakra. 
Book, should never aoss the pcntals of this Idndergartoi system and by means 
of play and tacks, “teachas” will imperceptibly laid the pupils to obtain as 
much information as they can through their senses. (2) Primary Stage (6 to 9 
years of age). Here by oral instructions all pupils will be taught the three R’s 
and the elements of domestic science and hygioie. Historical legends of 
difforent lands, simple vonacular readers, lines of didactic poetry for commit- 
ting to memory, elementary lesson mi agriculture should form a part of the 
curriculum. A book on Arithmetic (Subhankar) and a reader in the vernacular 
should be the only books that students should provide thmselves with — 
everything else bring taught verbally and practically. Boys and girls of the 
right age should be by law compelled to go to school. (3) Secondary Schools 
should have pupils between 1 0 and 1 5 years of age. It should be the aim of 
these schools to encourage the pupil to teach himself from facts strewn all 
about him, in his environments. In these schools, through books. Arithmetic, 
Algri}ra and Geometry ; Elementary Histories of Boigal, India, and England 
and Elementary Geography should be taught; and viva voce, instructions 
should be imparted on Elementary Physics, Chonistty, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Hygiene and Domestic Economy, with all the necessary charts, instruments 
and appliances. Gmiculum is to be thought of in terms of activity; more 
stress is to be laid on experiences gained than on the quantity of knowledge 
memorised. English and Sanskrit or Urdu primers may be introduced. (4) 
High Schools pupils’ aged 15 to 16). At this stage a pupil should have 
freedom to go in for library, vocational or special courses. (3) At Colleges — 
B.A. and M.A. (scioice or arts courses) will be taught as at presoit. 

If the educational scheme is broken up into these easy stages; if all 
education is inq>arted in the vernacular; if the Nmsery and Primary schools 
are held ordy in the mortungs; if all exandrtaliom are reduced to general weekly 
tests on broad principles of basic knowledge ; if home tadk^ *** abolished , 
if a simaltatK<m curriculum of ph^icd exndses k iniited on at every stage 
of the educati(Hial falxic; and if anqile (wovkion k ntoile for regular outbigs 
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and excursions as well as extra-cunicalar insfradion, then and that only will 
it be possible to ronove permanently the iniquitous academic burden that is 
breaking the hralth of pupils and stunting their physical and mental growth. 
On several previous occasions I have cried against (a) the system that compels 
a boy of six to be confined to school from 10 to 4 ; (h) the crushing series of 
weekly, f(»tnightly, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly examinations 
and that on hair-q>litting marking system; (c) the practice of sdting home- 
tasks which no teacher cares to go into individually ; (d) the present system of 
converting classes into "examinmg” rather than “teaching” places, with the 
result that, a boy <x girl of tender age is compelled to read three hours in the 
morning and two hours in the afternoon with private tutor at home, besides 
being at school for nx hours I Students are taught in their hygiene books that 
after a heavy meal, physical rest is necessary ; and yet, every piq)il is compelled 
to break it daily I Students hear of Rest ; but know it not I These may look 
“little” things to the grown up teacher and guardian; but they go a great way 
in breaking the back of the students. We have made such a fetish of 
“examinations,” that, knowing full well the present system of education to 
be anachronous, we inwardly shudder at the vay idea of having even to change 
it and part company with the gambling known as Elxaminations 1 The 
indigenous pdhaUts and makjtabs (primary schools) and tols (colleges) never 
had it and indeed wore all the better for its absence. Legislation should 
therefore authwise each Uni<« and District Board and Municipality to under- 
take to ccmduct Primary Schools, with the aid of local men of light and 
leading . Secondary and High Schools and Colleges should be the concern 
of Universities. This is the first set of scholastic changes necessary. 

The next group of changes necessary is to secure standardization and 
uniformity in all schools of each group. Hours of sitting, syllabus of studies 
(not text-books), vacations and holidays, hours of teaching and recess and dates 
of examinations (if any) should by law be standardized to give a democratic 
tinge to the system and to enable Broadcasting to be utilized with effect as an 
aid to teaching. 

The third group of changes necessary comprises — (a) the creation of 
Parents' Societies in evexy district where there are schools; and of conq)ul- 
•orily including members of this society in the School Committee of manage- 
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meat; (b) the establishment of Nutritional Laboratory m each district and 
of Colleges aj nutrition, through which every teacher must pass ; (c) Subsidisiiig. 
Film industries to pr^are exclusively educational films based on mythology, 
history, geography, hygiene, anatomy, physiology, botany, zoology etc.; 

(d) subsidising Radio makers to sell cheap eficient sets on hire-purchase system 

(e) subsidising indigenous companies to make papior mache models or plaster 
or wax models, charts, relief maps &c. ; (f) subsidising district 'boards to set 
up Dak Bangalows for tonporaiy rec^tion of hilyng praties and of transport 
agencies to help outing parties. It may appear strange to some, how 1 can 
drag in the itms of the last group in a lecture concerning children’s health. 
There are three very striking factors which have very sorely tried my patience, 
but which do not appear to have much perturbed the educationists. They 
are firstly, the irtdifference to and igtmrmce of parents and guardians in nudters 
educatioruil. Until and unless guardians are allowed to mix freely with school 
authorities and are kept well-informed about the latest matters pertaining to 
education, they caimot take living interest in the well being of then wards; 
and deprived of this interest and friendly ’’opposition”, schools will hardly 
leave to adapt thonselves to the times. All reforms should come from within 
and corrunence from the bottom (i.e., from guardians and at homes) instead of 
being foisted on us from the top and outside, as at present. The second item 
that 1 want to stress upon is, the Extra-curricular education that can be imparted 
by Bioscopes, Radios, traoels, models and charts, by virits to places of historical 
importance and workshojps. If this ride is stressed, the syllabus can be light- 
ened and teaching becomes as pleasurable as impressive. The third, fact that 
has always struck me and struck me most painfully is the dissociation of the 
general public (society) from the company of’ studerds. Sitme the time of Lord 
Lansdowne, the cry has been growing mme insistently, that our students are 
getting out of hand. ' Have our friends pondered why? It will take me Icmg 
to explain it in detail. I shall therefore enumerate here the chief ftems; — 
(a) children grow by play and hnitoHon. Where is the personal factor to-day ? 
Parents employ tutors with thdr eyes rivetted on the clock and st^ aride; 
in school, pupils are taught at every tinn, that their guardians are nowhere in 
the educatioDal machinery; that all that is noble in and glorious in humamty. 
occuned only in the west ; and thjBt in que^ons of piders fflqios^, the guar- 
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dians’ will is easily ignored at school, (b) Like many otha departmoits oi 
govmnment, education dq>artment is a water-tight one, that makes (or short 
sightedness and selfishness, (c) In Towns, mofassil students living in 
“messes** are pariahs; in the various feasts and festivities, in the various 
amusements and social ceremonies in the pdrd, these poor students look on, 
just as if they were aliens, none of our own children, (d) People possessing 
surplus wealth do not care to further the interests of education, because forsooth, 
they are not allowed to mix in educational matters. This state of mutual aloof- 
ness renders scholastic atmosphere as if it were sacrosanct. A halo of unreality 
fosters non-co-operation and renders education a taocation, instead of being a 
mfsston. It is necessary on the other hand, to create interest and sympathy all 
round, so that the rich may voluntarily shoulder the educatirmal burden a good 
deal. Most secondary schools owe their lives to private efforts; all could have 
been ours, if <MiIy a liberal, sympathetic and co-operative spirit could be intro- 
duced at every stage of education. That will bring pupils, teachers, guardians 
and the people generally together, helping to foster a sense of selj-resped and 
respect for the feelings and opinions of others, and will help to cement social 
friendship, engendering a lively intaest in the realities of day-to-day life. It 
is because students are weaned away into an exclusive atmosphere and 
nurtured like hat-house cultures on an excludvely literary course of * 'training** 
(not education) — I can hardly call it Elducation — that they grow exclusive, wild 
and emotional Mass production on artificial lines which never suits humanity : 
each man requires individual care in as much natural surroundings as possible, 
in closest association with his kith and kin and his society and in a spirit of 
grateful reoerence for the culture, traditions and teachings of Jus or her country 
of birth. In educating each child, the teacher should be in person, character 
and conduct an ideal for close imitations ; and his one aim in educating will be, 
to offer help and guidsuice, rather than supply ready-made knowledge and 
examine on hair-splitting marking system. 

When all these are well-secured, as some day they must be, there will 
be glorious possibility well established for our country. Parents and 
guardiatts will vie with one another in furthering the cause of their wards; 
schools will be robbed of their terrors and become areas of^ higher manhood, 
*nd extensions of Homes for developing complete manhood in every sense of 
the term; studoits will like bode and really be, man*s moi, self-oblivious, 
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intensely absorbed in fuller life for self and all, full of constaictive and ouiob- 
ling thoughts and executkms ; the ieachen will be the lu^py and proud media 
for building the nation ; and there shall run the golden thread of /oie de viort 
hom the lowest to the highest rungs of society. Ranember that the student 
community is a limit of the organic whole— the Bengali Race; lmi»oving 
students, therefore, means nothing less than Race Betterment, in which the 
parents, the teachers, the students and the State must work as a solid body, 
and health examinationSf health education and hecdtky lioing shall form one 
solid hem. 





INDUSTRIAL OPENING FOR BENGALI BOYS. 
Summary of lecture ddioered by Mr. D. P. Khaitan. 


Mr. Khaitan laid stress on the opening of small and cottage industries, 
which, he said, would go a long way in relieving unemployment in the 
province. 

If they were to improve their industrial and economic status, he said, it 
was iq> to than to make a close study of conditions in this country, especially 
the condition of producers and consumas, the latta being mostly agriculturist. 

The pacentage of earners and working dependants in this province, 
Mr. Khaitan pointed out, was only 29, whaeas the non-working dependants 
numbaed 71 per coit. Acceding to the census figures of 1921, the avaage 
pacentage of workos in the rest of India was 46. In comparison with 
Bengal’s low figure, the pacentage in Bihar and Orissa was 49, Bombay 44, 
Central Provinces 58, Madras 48, North-Weston Province 37, the Punjab 
36 and the United Pirovinces 53. 

Taking 46 pa cent as the avaage of the numba of workas, it would 
be found that thae wae about 8^ million unenq>loyed posons in Bengal. 
They had to find occupation for all these people as well as for the educated 
middle class youths who wae going from door to door in fruitless search of 
employment. They had to reconcile the needs of the vast numba of people 
who wae unonployed in the villages and of the unemployed educated youths 
of the towns. 


Agriculturists’ Lot 

^peaking about the condition of agriculture and agriculturists, 
Mr. Khaitan said that the quantity of agricultural products of Bengal was not 
sufficient for the consumption of the people of the province itself. Taking 
into account the avaage of all-India consumption of food grains, thae was 
a deficit of 1 ,280,000 tons m the production of food grains in Bengal. The 
agriculturists did not obtain a margin from thar produce with which to buy 
products aid otha necelssanes of life. If they had to improve 
W 
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econmnically they had to improve their atpculture. It was not possible 
to improve agriculture by itself because the people had no money. 

Some suf^lementary means must be found in order that they could 
increase then production and iminove their lot. Supplonentaiy would 
only onne from supplementary anployment in industrial enterprises. But 
what kind of industrial enterprise? Should it be large-scale industry or anall 
industry or cottage industry? In repl 3 dng to these questions Mr., Kludtan said 
that if goods were produced in large-scale industries suficient for Baigal’s 
consunq>tion it might find employment for about 600,000 people. Ev«a this, 
however, would not absorb the legion of the unemployed in the province. 

Non-Bengau Workers 

Large-scale industries required a vast amount of capital and the wealthy 
people of the province were not inclined to invest money in large-scale enter- 
prises. There were many jute mills in Bengal but only one of them had 
been started by the inhabitants of the province. Similarly in the sugar industry, 
accepting two or three instances all the factories were run by non-Bengalis. 
Beades, among the workos in jute mills and other large-scale industries the 
percentage of Bengalis was very small, most of the workers coming from other 
provinces. That was the situation with which they were confronted to-day. 

The only posable solution of the problem, continued Mr. Khaitan, was 
the opening of small induces and cottage industries, such as the manufacture 
of toilet requisites, umbrellas, bell metalware, etc., which could be started 
with a small capital. 
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VISTAS OF HISTORY 
By Mr. Kuruvila Zachariah, M.A., (Oxon). 
Principal, Hooghly College. 


The title of my talk to-day is Vistas of History, a title conveniently 
vague, which might mean anything. I have myself no clear notion of its 
meaning, but for that very reason it will save as a cemunon peg for a few 
pahaps unconnected thoughts on the nature of history and its study and 
teaching. 

Hesiod, the Greek port, in a well-known passage, sets forth the stages 
of human evolutirm. *ln the beginning’ he says, ‘a Golden Race of mortal 
men was made by the immortal dwellers on Olympus.” They lived like gods, 
with hearts free from care, without part or lot in labour and sorrow. Pitiful 
old age did not await them. When they died it was as though they were 
overcome by sleep. All good things were theirs and the bountiful Elarth of 
her own accord yielded up the harvest of gram. Again, a second Race, far 
worse, a Race of Silver, was made, unlike the Golden in body and mind. 
When thqr reached manhood, short was their life and painful through their 
folly. They could not refrain from baneful outrage upon one another and 
they would not serve the immortals. Tlien Father Zeus made yet a third 
Race, a Race of Bronze, their delight was in the grievous deeds of Mars and 
in the aggresarms of Pride. No bread ever passed their lips, but their hearts 
in their breasts were strong as adamant and none might approach them. Great 
was their stroigth and unconquerable thdr arms. Yrt a fomth Race was 
made, a better race and more righteous, the divine men of Race Heroic, who 
are called demi-gods. They were destroyed by evil war and temble battle. 
O would that I had not tamed to live thereafter with the fifth Race, for now 
in these latta days is the Race of Iron. Neva by day shall they rest from 
travail and sorrow, and neva by ni ^^t from the hand of the'^ila; and the 
gods shall give than cruel cares. Right shall rest with the mighty of hand 
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and Pity shall be no more. All the sons of stmrowful Man shall have Strife 
for their help-mate.* 

In this passage, which I have greatly shortoned, there is not only a 
summary, but a philosophy of history, the idea of a gradual but not un- 
interrupted degeneration. Others have sera in the course of human events 
a story of almost continual growth and progress. Others, again, discern 
a cyclic pattern, mankind eva coming back again to the starting-point and 
setting out with fresh hopes and ambitions, (mly to find itself at last where 
it began. 

My point is that a philosophy of histcay is implicit in nearly all historians. 
All sciences and arts are recrads of selective interprdiation. A panorama of 
the starry heavens does not constitute astronomy ; a dictionary is not literature ; 
a photograph is not a painting ; the polyphony of sounds that impinges on our 
ears at any one time does not make music. No more does a mere collection, 
however, cmnplete and faithful, of things that happen to mankind or any 
secticm of it beanne history. Natural pbeiomena beonne the subject-matter 
of science when they are arranged in the line of general laws, which supply 
the skeleton of the whole design. Words become the subject-matter of 
literature when they fall into some deliberate pattern of beauty. Human 
events become the subject-matter of history when they omtribute to some sig- 
nificant concq)tion. 

The historian should indeed divest himself of prejudice and the tempta- 
tion to select or distort facts to suit some pre-conceived idea, as far as possible. 
But he cannot divest himself altogether of his country, his natkmality, his 
religious beliefs, his moral and social climate and his inheritance of civilisation. 
He must mevitably take his stand, not in space, but on some actual point of 
the earth’s surface and m some mmnent of historic time. It does not matter 
much whrther he writes the history of a college, a city, an empire, the history 
of a hundred da^ or a universal histmy, just as a poet may sing of a daffodil 
or a nightingale, the siege of Troy or Paradise Lost. But in every case he 
will approach it with an individual attftude of mmd, a set of moral and cultural 
ideas, a philosophy which will coloinr and unify die whole. Thucydides, 
perhaps the mod accurate and inqiersonal of ancient Imtmians, wrote as an 
Athenian who believed in the uImU of Pericles, Gfl^ee as a ratiwwHst of 
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the eighteoith ceotiny, Macaulay as an English Wig of the nineteenth. Even 
Lord Act<», the most learned, inqurtial and scientific historian of recent times, 
thought he saw in the growth of liberty the connecting thread, the guide 
through the maze, of modem history. 

If my argumoit so far is valid, and 1 offer it with much diffidence, the 
moral is not that history should be written to establish a proposition — that 
since the content of our minds must affect our apprehension of it, we should 
aj^roach it with minds tuned to the best and noblest that we know. What 
we care about will be reflected in our presmitation of history, whether as 
writers or teachers. If we look no wider than our community, we shall 
inevitably teach it as Hindus, Mosl«ns or Quistians ; if our affections and hopes 
are limited to our country, we shall teach it as Indians, a country glorious once, 
then subject, now roiascent, hewing to be mice more pre-eminent. But if we 
see our future and the welfare of mamkind bound up with chances of co- 
opaadon and good-will among nations, then we shall take a larger view and 
regard history from a human rather than a nanowly national stand-point. Or 
take another illustration. The innate snobbishness of mankind has produced 
a history that glorifies kings and conquaors and chronicles wars, the oppor- 
tunity for courage in its crudest and fame in its most flambovant form. We 
hear much mme of Alocander than of Aristotle, of Frederick 11 than of St. 
Francis, of Napoleon than of Jenner. And yet when the sum of human 
achievemoit is calculated by the eternal measuring-rods, who shall say that 
the benefactors of mankind shall not dwarf its destroyors? A wide view of 
history itself is enough to make us pause. How small a part of the work of 
the great conquerors survives— and that with what mixed results, what un- 
certain issues for good or evil? And who that considers the age-long, earth- 
Mride diffusion of goodness, beauty of greatness can rest contoit with an ex- 
clusive nationalism? The study of universal history and of history from the 
universal stand-point, aab specie eiemitatis, are the best correctives of the 
selfishness and pride that characterise the world to-day. 

Smne histmians have indeed claimed for universal history peculiar virtues 
of illumination and instruction. I shall quote to-day from the Greek writen, 
who may be mme interesting because less familiar. Polybius, for instance, 
^**ti*fdered *the persuasitm that an acquaintance with local history will give 
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a fair perspective of the whole as erroneous. While the part may conceivably 
<^er a hint of the whole, it cannot possibly yield an exact and certain know- 
ledge of it; and the inference is that the specialists have a singularly small 
contribution to <^er towards a true und^anding of world history. The study 
of general contacts and relations and of goieral resemblances or differences 
is the only avoiue to a goieral perspective, without which nehhe profit nor 
pleasure can be extracted from historical research.’ Diodorus praises the 
authors of universal histories — he himself was one — ^for ‘their efforts to marshal 
the whole human race, who are all members (me of another, in spite of the 
barriers of space and time in one magnificent array. In attempting this, they 
have constituted thenedves nothing less than the servants of Provideice. God, 
in His f^vince, has related in a single systen the evolution of the stars of 
heaven and the characters of men; while the authors of universal histories 
in their works record the general transactions of the world as though it wae 
a single community and pass the wcnkers of Providence through the grand audit 
of their clearing-house.* 

But, while these syntheses of history are useful and mdeed indispensable 
— and a very suggestive one has recoitly been writtm by Mr. Toynbee — 
Polybius goes t(x> far in his depreciation of monographs. As 1 have tried to 
show, it is not so much a universal scope as a universal spirit that gives an 
abiding moral value to history; and a universal ^irit may well animate the 
history of a city. Newton r^ecting on an apple falling deduced the laws 
that ke^ the planets from falling ; and the study of the particles of an atom 
may throw light on the galactic syston. Universal history, unless it is written 
<m a scale too vast for the ordinary reader or indeed for any except Dominie 
Sampsons, must necessarily be so crmdensed, simplified and generalised as to 
rqrresent less than the whole truth of the conqrlex sum of human affairs. 
Those who have uiarlMd examination papers will have noticed the fre(]uency 
of too absolute goieralisations, the result partly of ignorance, but partly of the 
^ort to ccanpress knowledge into a few lines or pages. I^>ecialised history 
may not give us historic laws or that wide suggestiveness of compaiison and 
contract, of variation and recurrence, that are the rewards of a wide swe^ 
of the eye, but on the otha hand it gives us a cleanness and shuimess of 
outlme, a sense of intimate undastandmg duit cmne (xoily ftom a <dose and 
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sustained inq>ection. Especially for the beginner, the study of a ammll period 
or a single movemoit in drtail is a most useful mental discipline, which teach 
him as nothing else can how difficult truth is to discern and how desirable. 

That lyings us to the question of the value of history itself. The 
ancients saw in it a recording angel preserving from oblivion the deeds and 
disasters of the past. ‘All other memorials’, says Diodorus, ‘are transitory 
and exposed to destruction in many ways, but History, whose power extends 
to the limits of the world, has found in lime, the great Destroyer, a guardian 
of ha everlasting tradition for future generations.’ But this record is for our 
edification. We can, he goes on, ‘improve ourselves by taking warning from 
the mistakes of others, and in all the chances and changes of this mortal life 
be free to c<^y the successes of the past instead of being compelled to make 
a painful trial of the present.’ Dionysius of Halicarnassus mrpresses the same 
ideas : ‘In the first place, good men, who have run their course, will be 
rewarded with eternal fame and the praise of succeeding generations ; while in 
the second, the living and yet unborn descendants of those heroes will be 
stimulated to prefer a life of noble ambition to a life of pleasant ease, by the 
thought that those who have received a rich inheritance to begin with should 
set themselves a high standard and show thonselves not unworthy of thar 
ancestors.’ 

But when the Greek talked of ambition he always had at the back of 
his mind the fear of dornn. This notion of power that breeds arrogance and 
calls down the envy and wrath of the gods is the recunent theme of Greek 
tragedy. Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus a clear statement of the 
theory. He says to Xerxes ; ‘You notice how God blasts with his thunder- 
bolts the animals that overtop their fellows, but the little uiimals do not 
arouse his envy. God loves to cut short everything that overtops his kind. 
God suffos no one to be proud but himself.’ To the Greek the defeat of the 
Perrian was an instance of this law. One critic has seen in the history of 
Thucydides himself the form and motif of a Greek tragedy, revealing the 
growing insoloice and unright of Athens visited by a terrible retribution. The 
luqrrovoked conquest of Melos was followed by the unprovoked attenqit to 
conquer l^ly; but there Athens failed and failed stu^dously. ‘Thqr 
were defeated at every point ; there was nothing on the small scale in any of 
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tfadr suffering. Thrir fleet, then am^, everything was utterly destroyed ; and 
out of the thousands who had left their homes few ever returned to them.’ 
Polybius is imbued with the same notion. He quotes Demetrius of Phaleron 
on the mutalnlity of FmtUQe. ’Supposing fifty years ago some god had fore- 
told the future to the Pmians or Macedonians, do you imagine they would 
have believed that at the present time the very name of Persia — then mistress 
of almost the entire habitable world — would be utterly blotted out, while the 
Macedonians, whose name was fmmerly unknown, would have the world at 
their feet? In my opinion, this is <»ily one of the signs by which Fortune is 
always dammstrating to mankind her power, ha incommensurability with 
human reason.’ Hie most ratimial race that eva lived thus confessed the 
presence and powa of the irrational, the inscrutable, in human affairs. But 
it is equally characteristic of the Greeks that they gave evoi the inational an 
ethical contoit — ^it was insolence that drew down the ire of the gods. 

This tendency to find a reason and a law for everything, to moralise 
history, is implicit in nearly all Greek histoical litaature. Not only are human 
events connected, but each is caused by a soies of antecedoits. Polybius, 
m particular, insists again and again that history is no mae record of unrelated 
events, but a ccnmected and explicable sequence. ’What does it profit a reada’, 
he asks ’to wade through wars and battles and sieges of towns and the con- 
quest of perries, if he does not penetrate to the knowledge of the causes which 
made one party succeed and. the otha fail? The results of transactions are 
maely entertaining to the reada, whaeas an inquiry into the previous dis- 
positions of the agoits is printable to the serious student. The analysis of an 
event, in all the detail of its mechanism, is the best education of all for readers 
with the patience to follow the process.* Or agsdn, ’in my (pinion, nothing 
is so essential for writen or studoits of history as to understand the causa that 
undalie the goiesis and develr^ment of any given seria of evoits.’ 

Tbis search for causa is virible m nearly all andent historical literature, 
the more eq)ecially as, when they dH not write universa] historia, they wrote 
goiaally, not the historia of counbia beginmng in an unknown past and 
aiding in the uncertain {vesent, biA of sane definite and complete subject, the 
March of the Ten Thousand a the histoy of Ae Pesrim Wifs. Diodorus 
indeed says clearly that the wipers el histories Aonld diodse transactions, 
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whether of subjects ox soverogns, which are seIf>coiitauied from begiiining to 
end. Dionysius goes further and urges that the subject should be such as to 
give pleasure to the readers. Thucydides failed, he says, in this respect, for 
he wrote of a single war, 'which was neither glorious nor beneficial and would 
have bear better unfought ot (failing that) should have been deliberately con- 
signed to oblivion and concealed from posterity.' History, if it is to teach, 
should draw its readers with delight; hence the subject should be attractive; 
and every art at the disposal of the historian should be drawn into its service. 
Thus, the anecdotal abundwce of Herodotus and the speeches in Thucydides. 
These speeches, which occupy almost as large a part in the history of the 
Peloponnesian War as the choruses do in a play of Euripides, fulfil much the 
same object ; they fnrovide pauses for r^ection in the stress of action. These 
pauses occur in actual life, but are too often neglected in the dramatic or 
historical representations of life. TTie comic or clownish element in 
Shakespearean tragedy provides, a pause f<nr relief; the Greek speeches and 
choruses provide a pause for reflection and they are justified by the demands 
of both truth and art. The question of their literal accuracy is irrelevant to 
their function. Polybius, it is true, urges that the historian should reproduce 
‘the words actually spoken, confining himself to the most vital and effective 
passages.* Diodmus, however, recognises that ‘history requires the ornament 
of variety and cannot dipense with such passages on occasion. Full, able and 
pointed speeches may have been delivered as a historical fact, in which case 
it would be a mistake to omit than. Or again the subject may be of such 
importance that the words ^ken carmot be allowed to appear unequal to the 
actions performed. Or a result may be so surprising that we may find ourselves 
compelled to introduce appropriate speeches to elucidate the puzzle.* 

These are some of the ways in which the ancient historian breathed life 
into the dry bones of history. How the same concreteness and attractiveness 
of (^esoitatirm are to be achieved by the teacher is a problem for us to-day. 
There is no doubt that much of our study and teaching are vitiated by being 
in the air, as if history were an abstract speculation unrelated to the world we 
live in and of no consequoice to conduct. This is largely the result of the 
t3rranny of oaminations, so that the ability to marshal a few fects on paper has 
cwne to be regarded as the wim of education instead of the true undentanding 
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of who we are, why we are, what we are and where we are and what it 
behoves us to do. It is the task of the teacher to correct such a misconcepdon 
at every point, for the mischief of it goes deq> into life and character. True 
knowledge comes frmn the gradual and progressive cmrelation of what we do 
not know to what we know, so that for any fruitful study of history it is 
indiq>aisable to cmmect it with the geographical, social and econmnic back- 
ground ; and where the monuments are not around us pictures are of the greatest 
assistance for a proper apprdiension of the past. The teacher who neglects 
maps and illutrations, as alas too many do, fails in his duty and can teach at 
the best but half-truths, fm they are remote from reality. Our duty is to make 
the past live. Hiat caimot be done by the mere use of text-books. It needs 
knowledge, imagmation and the use of all the material aids at our disposal. 

The failure to make histmy ‘real* implies, as I have suggested, a failure 
to prr^t by it ; and it is of vital consequence to us and to our gmieration that 
we should gain by the aq>eriaice of the past. One of the tragedies ol 
humanity is the perpetual recunence of the same mistakes. Thirty centuries 
of recorded history still find us in poplexity about fundamental problems. So 
slow are we to learn that even the ideas and institutions we profess the greatest 
reverence for survive by a precarious toiure. Toleration, dmnocracy, liberty, 
exist by suffaance ratha than by loyalty. Power, whether national or indi- 
vidual, is proving an irrensdble lure; imd great political parties, in this country 
as well as in others, openly declare that they will, when they come into 
authority, force men into their particular way of salvatimi. Of the two 
elemental needs of man, food and clothing, clothing has already become the 
symbol of political factions and an avowed object of legislative compulsion. 
It may be no fantastic vision to frnresee a time in India when meat or milk, 
the chapatti m the bowl of rice, may wave fanatic hosts of battle. Man can 
seldom resist the temptation to act like a god ; and to make others do what one 
wants them to do is the secret or spdcen desire of most of us. If by organised 
persuation, we call it demoaacy ; if by organised force, we call it some ‘ism. 

This belief in mganisation and machinery is characteristic an age when 
the growth of applied science has far outstrqiped the powth of the human 
spirit and even the adaptaUlily of the human body. *0110 merit of Greek 
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Immaoism* says a recent writer. *is to have rmembered that the goal of 
politics is human good ; anotha, to have seen that it can only be reached by 
Iniman means. This, though it may seem a truism, is not the modem attitude. 
The vastness and unmanageability of the modem state, the influence of scioice, 
the analogies of technology, tonpt us to seek oui ends through some piece of 
political machinery. One day it is Liberty or Donoaacy; the next it is a 
Dictator or a Plan. Intonational peace is to be secured by a Hague Tribunal 
ot a League of Nations; prosperity to be re-established by Tariffs, or Pro- 
tection, or Cunoicy Reform. In the last generation Democracy was the 
master-key, in our own it is Elconomics. Men are to be saved, in ^ite of 
themselves, by an institution, by a techique, by deft manipulation. The last 
ten years have shaken this belief. The history of the League of Nations has 
illustrated the truth of Plato’s warning : ‘Do you imagine that political con- 
stitutirms spring frmn a tree or a rock and not Itom the di^>ositions of the 
citizens which turn the scale and draw all else in their direction?' We should 
have been spared much disappointment since 1.916 and beoi nearer our goal, 
if we had ronembered that institutions are wrested to the uses and moulded 
to the nature of those who work than, and that men are saved by their virtues 
and not by their political machinery.’ 

1 began by onphasising the importance of the univosal aspect of history, 
that it is of permanent value only when intopreted in the light of a world- 
wide community and of etonal principles. 1 end by emphasising what may 
seem the otha extreme, that history is the story and handiwork of man and 
not primarily of societies or institutions. It is tme that we cannot separate the 
individual frrun the human aggregations, but for the future of the race it is 
pahaps mme important for us to believe, and act mi the belief, that the state 
exists for man ratha than that man exists for the state. Sophocles, in a 
famous chmus, sums up the restless might of man : 

Wonders are many, but ncme thae be 
So strange, so fell, as the Child of Man. 

Of the winds of winta he makes his plan; ^ 

About his gmng the deq>s unfold. 

The crerts O’erhang, but he passed) clear. 
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Oh, earth is patient, and Earth is old. 

And a mother of Gods, but he breaketh her, 

To-ing, fio-ing, with the plouf^-teams going, 

Tearing'the s(»l of her year by year. 

Light are the birds tmd swift with wings. 

But his hand is round them and drags them low ; 

He prisons the tribes of the wild-wood things. 

And the salt sea-swimmers that dart and glow. 

The nets of his weaving are cast afar. 

And his Thought in the midst of them circleth full. 

Till his engines master all beasts that are. 

Where drink the horses at the desert pool. 

That mane that shaketh for his slave he taketh. 

And the tireless shoulder of the mountain Bull. 

I^ieech he hath taught him and wind-swift thought 
And the tempa that buildeth a Qty’s Wall, 

Till the arrows of winter he srts at naught. 

The sleqiless cold and the long rainfall. 

All-armed he : unaim^ never 
To meet new peril he joumeyeth ; 

Yea, his craft assuageth each past that rageth. 

And help he hath gotton agaurt all save Death. 

But Sophocles is too clear-^ed not to see that power and achiev«n«it 
may lead either to good or evil. So he goes oa: 

The cnft of hil m^es hath pMsed his tkeam. 

In haste to the good or the evil gold, 
dne holdeth his Law siqweme 
And the oath ol God in htt. inpKMt tod l 
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High-dtied he ; citiless that other 

Who striveth, gracing at things of naught. 

On the road fcnrlnddai. From him be hidden 
The fire that comforts and the light of thought ! 

One of the dangers of the state is that it pretends to be above the moral 
code and so creates disharmony in human conduct. But man was made for 
God. 
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GONDWANALAND (or ‘THE LOST CONTINENT’). 
{Ilbairated with dides). 

By E. R. Gee, Geological Survey of India. 


If we take a glance at a map of the world, we note that the earth’s 
surface is divided up into a numba of rather irregularly-shaped masses — the 
continents— separated by intervening areas that are covered by the waters of 
the five oceans — the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian Ocean, the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. We also realise that, from a point of view of climate, the globe 
is divided into five fairly distinct zones — an Equatorial zone with a very hot 
climate over the whole year, the two frigid zones surrounding the North and 
South Poles, and the two intermediate tonperate zones. And had we confined 
our studies to the arts or the sciences (with the orception of geology) we would 
probably have had no reascm to conceive that these majixr divisions — into oceans 
and continents, with their attendant climatic zones — ^were ever very difierent 
from what they are at the presoit day or have been since the advent of 
civilisation. 

In the study of geology, howevor, we delve far more deq>ly into the 
distant past. Geological investigation takes us back many millions of years 
beyond the advent of man <hi this earth, and in pursuing these investigations we 
find undoiiable evidence that, in the very distant paA, the earth’s maj<H‘ 
geographical features, its climate, its fauna and its flora were very differoit from 
what has prevailed within historical times. 

We find in fact that, during one l<Mig period of the earth’s evolution, 
the mea now occupied by the Himalayas, the Alps, and a large pmtion of the 
United Stipes of America, fmmed an important ocean withm which fishes, 
shell-fish, corals and other marine animals abounded smd cm the bottom of 
which sediments, such as clays, sands and limestones were deposited. This 
ancient sea has been named the ‘Tethys.* 

To the south of this ocean, was an extensive continent, winch included 
what is now Australia in the east, the penmsalw portion of India and Sout 
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Africa in the middle, and a large portion of South America in the west. 
Evidence shows that at one period of its history, the climate of at least the 
mountainous parts of this continoit approached that of the present polar regions, 
whilst at a later poiod a definitely warm, moist climate prevailed allowing for 
the growth of luxuriant vegetation of a type that is now extinct, and of the 
existence of animals of types that have Img since died out. This ‘lost* 
continent has been named by geologists ‘Gondwanaland’, a name derived from 
the old Kingdom of ‘Gondwana* — the country inhabited by the ‘Gonds’ in 
the Coitral Provinces. 

It is mainly of this ‘lost* continent of Gondwanaland that 1 propose 
to speak to-day, — but before doing so 1 will, in as simple language as 
possible, endeavour to explain how we obtain the evidmice which allows us 
to arrive at such conclusions. 

Those of you who live in Bengal are well acquainted with the nature 
of large rivers and of the capabilities of these rivers in transporting salts in 
solution and particles of sand and mud in suspension. In fact, were one to 
believe many of the statonents that appear in the daily Press, one would be 
forced to conclude that the waters of this City could never be freed from 
pollution even after the most careful treatment. Much of the sediment which 
is carried in suspension, is deposited in the river bed or, during periods of flood, 
it is laid down as a thin film over the sunounding flat country and with the 
passage of thousands of years film after film is added so that eventually a thick 
layer of soft sand or clay is deposited. If the area in question is one which 
is striking gradually, this deposition of sand and clay continues so that 
eventually we may have many hundreds or even thousands of feet of relatively 
soft sand and clay dq)orited. As the thickness of the deposit increases, the 
lower layers are subjected to pressure, caused by the wright of the higher 
layers, and these eventually become compressed to form hard, consolidated 
beds of sandstone and clay. These processes obviously take place very 
slowly, may be over a lapse of many millions of years. 

Let us now try visualise what happmis to the human bemgs, 
animals and plants inlmbir this particular tract during this same period. 
As thqr die, their remains will be covered up by the succeedmg layers of sand 
or mud, diose potions of them which decay easily will disappear within a 
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shm poiod, whilst those pcntioos that are more renstant, such as bones, shells, 
implanents, etc., are likely to be {Mreserved in, or at least to leave an impression 
on the particular layer of sediment in which they have falloi. Let us su{^) 08 e 
that a forest flourishes in a particular spot, we should ocpect that within the 
sands and clays of that particular area will be found relics of such vegetation 
either in the fmm of actual tree-trunks that have beoi preserved by the 
dq>osition of certain chemicals within the cells of the wood, as definite beds 
of post or may be of coal, or at least as impressions on the particular bed of 
sandsttme or clay in which the plant has become embedded. 

If, therefore, we have a sequoice of sedimentary beds, such as the 
alluvial deposits that exist around all the luge rivers of this country, we can 
rightly conclude that they r^esent a true time-scale of the past history of that 
area, and that any relics of animals, plants, implemmits rtc., found embedded 
at a particular horizon represent the particular fauna or flora that was in 
mdstence at the time that this bed of sand or clay was laid down. Also we 
could rightly conclude that, any animal or plant remains found in a lower 
bed belonged to a more distant age than <Hie found at an overlying horizon. 
For instance, if we go to the Punjab or the Narbada valley of the Central 
Pi'ovinces, we find that the sands that have recently bemi deposited naturally 
contain hunoan and animal remaitu and implements, the same as those in 
existence at the present day, but if we orcavate in the obviously older deposits 
the relics which come to light include such articles as axe-heads made of 
stone, flmts shaped for cutting etc., such as were used by a race, now non- 
existoit at least in tKuthem India. 

Returning to the question of the sediment that is carried by rivers. 
In addition to that which is deposited in the vicinity of the river channel, a 
large proportion is carried down to the sea. Hexe, as a result of the actimi 
of the waves and cmrents it is ^ead over the sea bottom, the coarsor, sandy 
particles being dqxMited near the diore in tlm shdlower areas, whilst the finer 
clay particles are often carried fm ranch grerter distances out into the deepar 
portions of the sea. In these sediments at the sea botton* were embedded 
the various marine orgaimms Uiat happened to inhabit the oceans at the 
particular times at which the various beds of sand mkI mud urere deposits^ 
As these sediments cmnolidated into saadalones, clays and abides drey retained 
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the hatd pMdons of such marine animals, that is to say their shells or their 
bones cx, at least, impressions of the latter made upon the particular stratum. 
If the toi^ature of the sea is sufficiently warm, onals may grow where the 
water is free from mud, and these after they die may give rise to liwMHe npfff 
c(mq)osed largely of coral rock. Limestones may also be formed almost 
wholly fr(»n the shells of marine shell-fish provided sand or mud is not present 
to cause contamination. 

Thus we see that, in the case of the seas also, the sands, clays and 
limestones dqx>sited include relics of the marine life of past ages. Such 
relics whether fresh-wata, land or marine are known as ‘fossils'. 

Summarismg the above details, we find that by examining a sand- 
stone, clay or limestone rock we can arrive at certain d^nite conclusions as to 
the conditions prevailing at the time when that particular rock was deposited. 
If the rock contains fossils such as plant remains — ^leaves, tree-trunks, etc., or 
if it contains the skeletons of animals of a type obviously related to species 
that live on the land, then we can conclude that such sediments were laid 
down in the beds of rivers, lakes or swan^ in a manner similar to that now 
taking place over the plains of Bengal or the Sunderbands delta. If on the 
other hand, the fossils consist of the shells of shell-fish, the bones of fishes of 
marine type or the remains of corals, thoi we must obviously omclude that 
such sediments were laid down on the sea-bottom. Again, it is sometimes 
possible, from a study of these fossils, to obtain an approximate idea of the 
climate that prevailed at a particular period. 

Having described to you this process of the accumulaticm of sendimentary 
rocks— sandsttmes, shales and limestones— as definite lay«s one above 
the other, you might well ask how is it posrible for a geologist to obtain 
access to the lower (older) beds if they are overlain by higher (more recent) 
dq>osits. I might draw your attention to the evidence afforded by deep wells, 
shafts of mines, bore-holes for oil, rtc. and from these we certainly do obtain 
much useful infoimatimi. Fortunately, howeva. Nature herself has come to 
the assistance the geologist in obtaining this information. On several occa- 
tions during the earth's history, the crust of the earth has undoubtedly been 
subjected to tremendous pressures. The ultimate ori|^ of these stresses, that 
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are set up in the earth s crust is sonewhat uncertain. It is quite pos^le that 
it is due to the c(«tracti<» of the molten ot semi-moltoi intorior of the earth. 

This action and the resultant buckling of the earth’s (mist has been 
compared with what takes place to say an apple, which if 8t<»ed for a con- 
siderable time contracts inside and, as a result, the skin is forced to crinkle 
into minute folds in order to accmnmodate itself to the smaller surface that it 
covers. 

As a result of this crumpling, portions of the earth’s crust have at 
widely-spaced intervals of time been thrown into a series of folds and, in 
consequence, sediments that were laid down on the bottom of the sea or were 
dqiosited m the vicinity of large rivers have become elevated above sea-level 
to form chains of mountain-ranges. Having beoi uplifted above sea-level 
and at the same time oftoi fractured, these folded sedimentary rocks imme- 
diately become exposed to the conoding action of the weather, — the rain, 
frost, snow, glaciers and rivers, and are worn into a series of vall^s and 
intervoiing ridges. As this weathering continues, so the older underlying 
rocks, with their included fossils, are exposed at the earth’s surface. 

It is cme branch of the geologist’s work to examine these surface 
exposures and to note their fossil contoits. This has been done in at least portions 
of almost every country and as a result a definite classification of the sedimoitary 
rocks into a time-scale has beat possible. The broader divisions of this time-scale 
are as follows : (oldest) Azoic, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and Cainozoic (Tertiary). 
Now as regards the length of time covered by these various divisions. To begin 
with it may be mentioned that man's mdstence on this earth dates back no 
furtha than the very late Tertiary ; the historian is in fact concerned only with 
post-Tertiary events— -coiTespcHiding in the geological scale to Recmt and 
Sub-Recoit times. For many millions of years prior to man’s existence, this 
earth was inhabited by animals, birds and plants of various types, whilst in 
the seas, marine organisms of many different lands ffoutished. An exanunation 
of the Terdaty rocks proves the mdstence of larg^ mananals on die land areas 
of types differoit from, but r^ed to those of die preseitt day. Skeletcms 
of th^ have been f<Nmd in many places m aordieni Indk, in America and 
other parts of thenvcHrld. These maimaal mcluded die ancestors of the horse, 
elqihant, camd, rhinoceros, eto. 
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The maiine organinns of that period are also in many cases closely 
allied to fonns living at the presoit time. 

Gomg back to the Mesozoic period we find relics of huge land and 
sea animals ■ -dinosaurs of the reptile family, birds, etc. of which are to-day 
quite extinct. 

Within the Palaeozoic, much more primitive forms of life existed. None 
of the ccmiplez land animals were in existence until near the end of the 
Palaeozoic, whilst the marine organisms that have been discovered, at least 
in the early part of the Palaeozoic, are of relatively simple types. Land 
plants, belonging to families that are eitha extinct or only sparsely represented 
at the {present day, were however prmninent in the latter part of the Palaeozoic. 

In the earlim: period, the Azoic, no forms of animal life have been 
d^nitely proved. 

We see, therefore, that subsequmit to the cooling of the earth’s 
crust, that is to say, since the time when the oceans came into being, and the 
processes of rock-weathering as a result of river-action commenced, at least 
four huge periods of time have elapsed. In the first, the fwms of life that 
existed wae apparoitly restricted to organisms without hard skeletons, which 
decayed soon after they died and left no fossil impressions on the sand and 
clays that were deposited. 

During the second period — the Palaeozoic, we find the remains of various 
primitive marine organisms in the early rocks, whilst on the land, a 
primitive flmra of fem-like and other plants came into being. More complex 
t3rpes developed as time progressed so that during the Mesozoic, the land 
maintained not only such plants as conifers, true ferns, palms and cycads, but 
in addition a fauna of vertebrate animals, many of considerable size, came into 
being. During the last of these periods — the Tertiary — fishes and shell-fish, 
often related to present-day forms, oisted in the sea, while on the land, 
flowering plants of Dicotyleckmous type became promineid and the principal 
enimals belonged to the mammal family — the direct ancestors of numerous 
types that occur at the present day. At the mid of this last period, Man came 
into bring and, during the past several thousand years, ha» gradually gained 
M^onacy . 
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The sedimoto — sands, clays and limestones — that include the fossil 
remains from which this story has been gleaned are many tens of thpuiiands of 
feet in thickness. 

For such a tremmidous thickness of sediments to accumulate it is 
obvious that an almost unbelieveable loigth of time must have dapsed ; whilst 
in mder that the above-mmitioned changes in fauna and flora could occur, 
many millicms of years must be allowed. Certain calculations have been made 
and these indicate the age of the Earth, since the beginning of the Palaeozoic, 
to be of the order of 6Q0 million years. 

Having, I hope, to some extmit, digested certain of the general 
princ4>les of geology, we will now return to the subject that forms the title of 
this lecture — Gondwanaland. 

As the study of the sedimmitary rocks of India progressed a most 
important distinction was noticed between those of the Himalayas and the 
Punjab-Baluchistan ranges in the north and those of the Deccan or peninsular 
portion of the country in the south. 

In the above-mentioned mountainous areas of northern and n(»th- 
westem India it was found that thick deposits of sediments— sandstones, clays 
and limestones — had been laid down at the bottom of an mctennve sea during 
a large portion of the Palaeozoic and Mesozmc. These rocks m places abound 
in fossils— shell-fidi, corals, ammonites, etc.^ 

As previously moitioned, it has been proved that this anci^t sea — 
known as the Tethys — continued eastwards mto north Australia and west- 
wards via Europe and northern Africa into the southern part of the United 
States of America. 

But when we come to aamine the rocks of Pcsiinsular ln<fia we 
find that entirely differoit cmiditicHis prevailed during the PalaeMoic and 
Mesozoic. Peninsular India is onnposed mainly of eitremely old rocks — 
rocks that were in existence before Ae advent of animal or plart life on the 
globe. Overlying these andoE rocks we find, m places, sedimoits of Upper 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic age, but instead of mduding such fosnls as marine 
shell-fish etc., th^ contain fossfls vdiich prove cooctuavdy that Aese beds 
were laid down— 5iol m Ae sea — bitt in arid adjoonng l«ge rivers, in swamps 
and possibly lak^. The sandstones and da)rs ctmtain numerous plant inq>re8- 
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sioiu of which perh«^ the best known is called ‘Glossopteris* but in 
to these isolated plant remains there occur thick seams of coal— farmed 
undoubtedly from the vegrtati<Hi that flourished during that period. 

In addition to these plant-fossils, smne bones of [uimitive 
of a type that lived on land have been found, whilst in the higher beds Mesozoic 
age, fossil frogs have been discovered near Bombay. 

This Glossoptois flora was of a type quite distinct from that found 
to the north of the above-mentioned sea — the Tethys, which is again a strong 
reason for concluding that the two areas were separated by wide stretch of 
sea-water aaoss which these land and fresh-water plants could not spread 
freely. 

But, when we examine the equivalent rocks of South America, 
South Africa, and parts of Australia we find a Glossopteris flora, similar 
to that of India existed upon these three continents also. As previously 
mentioned, this whole area, comprising a large part of the southern hemisphere 
and extending into the northom half of the globe, has been named 
‘Gondwanaland* . 

Now as regards the climate that prevailed in this ‘Gondwanaland’ 
continent ; for such a large amount of vegetation to flourish to give rise to such 
extensive seams of coal, it can be concluded that the weather must have been 
reasonably warm — ^possibly at times tropical — and quite moist, whilst the 
existence of corals in the sea to the north leads to a similar conclusion. Rain 
must have been plentiful to have allowed the growth of such luxuriant 
vegetatirm. 

But, if we examine the rocks immediately below these coal-bearmg 
sedimeitfs we find— throughout a large portion of Gondwanaland — evidoice 
showing that this warm climate was preceded by one of a very different tjrpe, 
namely one during which the weather was definitely cold and during which 
gladen existed at least ova the higher parts of this continoit. 

Those of you who have bear fortunate enough to go to Darjeeling, 
doubtless ranaid)er the striking view that is obtained of the snow-cov<ved 
f^anchenjunga range. As this snow accumulates it becomes compressed into 
huge masses of ice which extend down the valleys till the^ reach a sufficiently 
low level that the warmth of the air causes the ice to melt.^ These tongues of 
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ice, which fill the vall^, are known at {^aden. Now, as the ice at the t^) 
of a glacier melts and the ice-cold water rushes away in gushing tonents, so 
the weight of the ice higher up the valley causes the glador to move forward. 
Hiis forward movonent is extremely gradual. As the ice of a glader moves 
forward, it picks up pieces of rock along its junction with the valley bottcan 
and also along the junctions the sides of the glader and the sides of the 
valley. These pieces of rock and the finer debris are carried forward within 
the ice of the glacier as the latter moves down the valley and are finally 
deposited in the lower ground where the tip of the leader is mdting. 

Now there is a distinct difieroice in shape between pieces of rock 
that are carried almig in rushing rivers and those transported in gladers. If 
you examine a stream, flowing down the hill-side, you will note that the 
various pebbles and boulders tumble oat over the other and in so doing the 
comers and sharp edges are all worn oS and the pebbles eventually become 
rounded or oval in shape. Such pebbles are common at certain horizons in the 
sandstones that overlie and underlie the coal-seams of Gondwanaland, and 
indicate that they were carried down over long distances by rivers, before they 
were finally deposited. 

The case of pieces of rock that are picked up in the ice of glaciers 
is howev^ diflerent. Such pieces, being mclosed in solid ice, are not free to 
tumble one over the other. If th^ come into cmitact with the rock surface of 
die valley, over which the glacier is pasnng, they are ground down to smooth 
flat faces in the same way as a precious stone is artificially ground down. 
Occaskmally, owing perhaps to friction against another pebble or against a 
projecting piece of rock in the vall^ bottom, the pebble may turn over in the 
ice. Further movonent causes it to worn down along another plane and 
so, by the time d reaches the tip of the glacier, where the ice is melting, it 
may well be wmn into a numba of flat polished sifffaces. Again, should it, 
durii^ its downward course, be forced over rocks in whidi certam of the grains 
are of extrmely hard miaerals, die flat prdished sufaces may become distinctly 
saatched ; or siqiposing that the orig^ angular pdiblcs are of very hard 
rock, mid the rock ov« which the leader passes is of a srdter texture — such « 
a soft limestone— ^e ccmverse may happen ; die pdiWes may be Iftde affect 
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but the softa rock fonning the land aurface may be scored with mmute grooves 
or striations. 

These charactoistic features associated with glaciers can of course be 
studied at the present day in the case of the glaciers that odst on the high 
mountain-ranges of the world. 

Now, returning to the question of Gcmdwanaland. Below the 
sandstones, clays and coal-seams with thdr abundant plant remains, and resting 
on the very andait unfossiliferous rocks, both in peninsular India, South Africa, 
Brazil and Southern Australia, is found a bed consisting of lirge boulders and 
pebbles which, in a number of cases, exhibit the exact characteristics of glacial 
boulders as distinct from those that have been tran^rted by rivers. Many of 
these boulders are facetted and some are grooved — striated. In southern India, 
near Hyderabad, this bouldar-bed rests on comparatively soft limestone rocks 
that fmrmed the land surface during those ancioit times. Here, the limestone 
is grooved, in the srune manner sis results from glaciers of the present day. 
There is very good evidence to show that in many cases the boulders of this 
boulder-bed have been transpiorted considerable distances. For instance, in 
the Salt Range, Punjab, the boulder bed con^s largely of boulders of granites 
and other rocks of types characteristic of the Rajputana area. 

We can thaefore be fairly certain that in these, late Palaeozoic 
times, the climate of peninsular India was definitely cold, and in addition we 
can conclude that such areas Rajputana, and probably large portimis of 
southern India were mountainous regions on which a considerable snow-fall 
occuned giving rise to huge glaciers that tranqmrted the rocks of these areas 
down to the valleys below. TTie boulder-bed so formed is called by geologists 
the ‘Talchir’ Boulda-bed, after Talchir State, in which the bed was studied 
during the early days of geological investigation in India. 

The study of geology therefore proves that during the later 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic ages— thid: is, many millions of years ago — there 
existed a huge continrat (G<Midwanaland). This contin«it included peninsular 
India, with portions of South Africa and South America on the one side and 
Australia on the other. At wie period during the existoice of this continent 
® very cold climate {nevailed with snow-clad peaks and* glaciers in c^ain 
tracts. This cold climate was followed by a long pena^ during which a 
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luxuriant, vegdation— of plants now extracts — flouririied, ptovicimg material 
f<M: the formation thick coal seams in the valleys and estuaries. 

Have satisfied thonselves of the eustence of similar conditions of 
climate, flora etc. throughout Gondwanaland, the question which not arose 
in the minds of geological investigators was the following — 

We are satisfied that a large stretch of land existed during ancient 
times to the south of a sea known as the Tethys, and we know that on this 
land there grew up a very distinct flora — the Glossopteris flora. The above- 
moitioned northern sea — the Tethys prevented this flmra from spreading 
northwards across to what is now the continent of Eurr^ and Northern 
America. But if this northern set confined the peculiar Glossr^teris vegetation 
to this Southern Gondwana continent, how was it possible for it to q>read aaoss 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans so as to inhabit the now-separated countries 
of India, South Africa, South America and Australia. It is quite obvious that 
the wide stretches of sea-water that are seen at the present day could not have 
been in oristence in those anciait days. In order to explain these phenom«ia, 
geologists postulated the frmner existence of stretches of dry land linking up 
these various countries. But there are a number of important reascms against 
such land-bridges. One of the factors so difficult to mtplain was, how was 
it possible for a cold climate to extend over such wide tract in an east to west 
direction without octoiding equally in a north to south directirm. 

To overcmne these difficulties, a novel theory has been put fwward 
in recent yean. This theory, which was amplified by the Austrian meteoro- 
logist — ^Alfred Wegener — pre-si^poses that the continental masses were, 
during Palaeozoic and Mesozme times, all grouped together as <me huge land- 
mass and, that at the «id of the Mesozoic, this land-mass broke up into the 
sqsarate areas novy f<mning India, Africa, America and Australia and these 
moved apart into their presort poritions. 

Such a themy, though at first iq^Mirently rather far-fetched, 

explains a number of otherwise difficult ptoblons. These poi^ include : 

(1) The Taldur gladatkm. 

If we sui^)0se that the continots were gpoiq;>ed together an 
that a* central pole was located in Soa^exa AJricn, tire extent o 
this /;Iaciation is ^plffied. 
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(3) Extatt of the Gloasopteris lora. 

(3) Dutribution of gardai-snaiU. 

These are found in the British Isles in Central Europe, 
Iceland, Southern Greotland and the ortrme east of Canada. To 
nplain this peculiar distributim, we must omclude that at no 
vtfy distant date these areas were much closer together. 

(4) Disbibution of fresh-water fishes. 

Certain fishes of the Perch family occur aaoss Europe and 
Siboia and again in the eastern and middle rarts of North 
America. 

(5) Distribution of birds, such as the Ostrich, &c. 

The ostrich is found in South Africa, whilst related forms — 
the Emu and Rhea — occur in Australia and South America 
re^ectively. 

(6) Distribution of Earthworms. 

These are confined to Europe and parts of America. 

It is difficult to account for the distributi<» of these different forms 
of life without supposbg that the various areas were much closer together at 
no distant date. 

Exactly what caused the breaking up of this ancient continent of 
Gondwanaland is, at present, impossible to say. The explanation, therefore, 
still remains in the realm of theory rather than of fact, but to say the least, 
it is a themy which solves a number of geological, zoological and botanical 
problems that otherwise would be most difficult to explain. 
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FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 
By Tahayendranath Chose, Samtiniketan. 


Discipline implies divergence and coniict. The pupil tends one way — the 
parents, the teachers, the soiiors generally, tug another way. In the tug of war 
that results, the elders, in the name of didpline, compel conformity to their 
will. The maintoiance of discipline thus goes hand in hand with the exercise 
of superior control of circumstances. This, in diort, is the analyas of discipline. 
Some thinkos have inaugurated a movement for freedom against such discipline. 
The world has bear sick of battles fw freedom— one battle has led on to 
anotha, old chains of slavery have led on to the forging of newer and stronger 
ones. The chances in the sphere of education are no brighter. And why? 

The neW'fangled ‘progressive educatirm* takes its stand on a ‘new 
psychology’ and these psychologic claim to have probed into the depths of 
the child’s bdng. The unconscious and the subconscious are said to be more 
potent springs of action than the conscious. The genius of every individual 
child has its subtle way of expressirm. Let the child be free to grow according 
to the law of its own being. The consequences of this discovery are claimed 
to be very important in as much as the function of the teacher as well as the 
parents and other agoicies of education reduces itself to a mere guidance and 
a policy of non-intervention is prescribed as the motto. A progressive school, 
true to its ideal, is expected, therefore, to make adequate provision for the 
unfoldment of all the latent powm of the child. Accmding to accq>ted 
notions, it has got to be residential, co-educational and to meet the physical 
requhemoits of the growing body, as much open-air as fnactkable. The 
fulfilmoit of these conditions places the school cm a footing altogether different 
from what it has been used to be. These changes are apparently vdy harmless. 
“Prq>aration for ccmaplete life” is a very attra^hre slogan, but whoi the new 
school demands new relatkms with the parents, the society, and the ^tve 
scheme of things determining the behaviour of all pmties concerned, the 
difficulties cr«^ up in surprising succesdon. The necessary changes in the 
cnniculimi, the yw methods of af^uoach cm the part of the teacher, the rather 
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uiiiconvaaticmal mode of Hfe of tke pupils, all these have their legitimate appeal 
but deq>er down, the devotion to old values, the fascination fw the intellect 
unii^ired by the emotions mid unenthused by the spirit, cnntini i^ unabated. 
The new school is admired but faith clings to the old order of things. The 
loyalty to freed<»n bang only superficial, the school soon discovos itself 
fighting its battle against tronendous odds. The lack of confidence or at best 
the lukewarm support of their elders goierates in the pupils a conflict of con- 
tending values and discipline stalks like a nightmare disturbing the tranquility 
of the precincts of educatirm. 

The “new school** demands the *new teacher* as well. The emanci- 
patkm of the child needs a congenial school environment. Problems of discipline 
are not infrequently bora of distrust of human nature. The sense of false 
prestige often stands in the way of developmg a right relationship between the 
teacha and the pupil. 

The new teacher has got to take courage in both hands and fling himself 
right in front of the wayward expressions of the child. The atmosphere of 
the home has to be so developed that personal relations may not fail to be 
emiched by that degree of intimacy which characterises all relationship in the 
family. The attitude of the guardians and society at large goes a great length 
in the creation of such an atmoqihere. The less the school is regarded from the 
commercial standpoint, the less is the chance of the teacher developing a 
mercenary outlook. 

Space does not allow us to devel<p these considerations to greater detail. 
But, as has beoi stated before, the battle for freedom in the world of education 
bids fair to be a protracted and arduous bu^ess. ‘Progressive education has 
given such a new orioitation to educatimi by making it co-artensive with life 
itself that no more tinkmng at the problems will suffice. The battle has to 
be fought on many fronts. If there is need for discipline in education, it is 
more to be thought of in the thoughts and acts of the elders than in the behaviour 
of children at school. If ca pi talis ts and cmnmunists, the state and the church 
and mnumaable other interests do not, in their scramble for power, think of 
mqiloiting the schools with a view to utilising the future gaiexation of young 
nrai, in the furtherance of their re^ective causes, thai educatimiists and teachas 
alike would find the issues very much cleared. The ideals of^ducation would 
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then be veiy much more understandable and they would be far less (hscordant 
with the facto of life than th^ are now. 

The (»iy discq>line that would claim any attention, would be the lugha 
discipline that maintains a state of equilibrium among the contending passions 
of the human breast, a discipline that is freedom's ally and not any bar to it. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

By Dr. B. C. Guha., D. Sc., Ph.D. (Lend.) 


I propose to ^ak briefly on one aspect of education, which, I believe, 
does not usually receive that amount of attention frean educationists, which it 
deserves. And this is so not merely in India, but also practn<illy throughout 
the world. 

To my mind it is essential that special efforts should be made so that the 
instructiem that is imparted to childroi and young people is informed with the 
scieitific ^irit, whatever the subject of instruction. Ever science itself can be 
and too often is taught merely as an assemblage of facts without any reference 
to the significance of scientific methods in developing the mind. The spirit 
of science, if {mrporly instilled, not merely develop curiosity and the sense 
of adventure, but it also helps to remove the all>too>frequent subjective attitude 
of mind, which inhiluts dispassionate judgment. At no other time, perhaps, 
in the history of the world was this ability of studying c<xnplex questions 
objectively so necessary as at presort. Lack of this ability is to a large extent 
responsible f<» the perilous atuation towards which the world is gravitating. 
Racial, national, religious and coitununal rivalries are the result of the same 
cause. In this respect it is curious to observe that not merely the general public 
but even routed scioitists are often unable to take the same objective attitude 
to human relations in this big theatre of the world, which they are accustmned 
to take in the laboratory in the pursuit of their scioitific work. In Europe, 
recently, well-known scientists have tried to decry the work of other sdentists, 
because the latter happened to belong to a particular community. Such a 
tragic situation owes its origin to the fact that even scientists are not often 
imbued with what we have prefened to call the scientific spirit. That the 
scientific attitude to hfe is as great a necesaty as the scientific attitude to 
laboratory meperiments ct to observations of natural phenomena is not realised 
by large numbers of «ri«»ntific workers. The need of developing this scientific 
■ttitude in the public mind through sJl instruction, is therefore, an urgent and 
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paramount question fm all, who wish for a peac^l, hamimuous and pro> 
gressive human society. 

Another point to which I should like to refer is the ?alue of the sdmitific 
q>irit in develofung the anidytic as well as the synthetic attitude of mind. 
Science must in its search after knowledge break up things and phmimnaia into 
thmr cmnponents and find out the bases on which th^ are built. At the same 
time the scientist must use all the resources a synthetic mind in discovering 
inter>rdati(»sh^, die laws that govern natural phenomena and, in short, the 
imity which binds together apparently (fivene entities. The scientific attitude 
is, therefore, specially calculated to devdop the synthetic mind, whidi' se^ 
to discover unity in diversity. In this resped ^ true scioriist and the true 
poet become one, because both sedr the “thread, which links the jewds." 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to be a really great scientist widwut having some- 
thing of the fire and the amplitude of die poet’s imaginatkm ud scmiething of 
the poet’s love and intuitive pocqition of the grand unity. 

I would ai^ieal to all educationists, therefore, to see to it that the young 
learners might be imbued with this ^irk of saeace through their day-to-day 
instruction, that they mi^ realise that the objective and die analytk-cum- 
synthetic attitude of mind, which the sdeiuific spirit develc^, is the only hold 
which can keq> the course of human society steady and clear amid the waves 
of passion,, that are raging around. 
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THOUGHTS ON CO-EDUCATION. 

By SUBENIXtANATH TaG(»E. 

In inviting you to follow my Ime of thought in regard to co-education, 

I no apology for putting my case fr(»n the view-point of the first perscm 
singular, because, I take it, in this kind of symposium it is a personal contri- 
bution that is wanted from each of us. 

Let me, therefore, first set out the things that the word education brings 
to my mind. As 1 understand it, education means, in genaal, bringing out and 
B«.Whiig to fullest growth the faculties and powers with which each individual 
is endowed and, in particular, it includes appropriate exercise for the 
strengthtfiing of these, imparting of useful or interesting information, and 
furnishing with the means of self-expression and inter-communication with 
fellow-m«i through language and art. I can see nothing in this list which 
is not as necessary for one sex as it is f<Mf other, or in respect of wWch the 
same methods will not serve f<» both ; it is only in the case of domestic or 
vocational training, which are beyond our purview, that the need for sex 
specialisatkm nt all comes in ; so that the nature of the educational process 
with which we are here concerned clearly does not donand any separatum of 
the sexes. 

The problem, therefore, is not <me of educatirm but of sex. It presets 
itself to me thus : What is there for or against our boys and girls merting 
each other, interchanging ideas, being of mutual help in their common smdies. 
while attending an educational institution, that is to say, during the per o 
their lives when their characters are being devel<^)ed and formed? 

So far as my own experience goes, there can be no question that benefia^ 
q>iritual forces are brouf^ into play in the cultivated human (as tmg«m ^ 
from the natural) world by reason of sex difierentiation. The mutua 
and uplift resulting from a eo-operation between the sexes, t xest a e 
to work and play done by them together, are loo well ^wn to n^ *“"**'**;“* 
The ami rd edncatiooal inititutkms, moreover, is specially knit to gro 
of friendship, the fairest lower that blooms in our world, ^ this loses none 
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of its value, but rather gains in colour and fragrance when occurring between 
(qrposite sexes ; and further, in the lattor case, the chances are inaeased of its 
leading to marriages on the basis of aaha dharma, a true spiritual mating, by 
which the society to which such couples belmig may diine in fuller lustre, and 
of which may be bom the best specimens of the race. 

This picture, to my mind, fits all countries including our own. But 1 
have oiough of sympathy in my compoation to feel my orthodox opponent’s 
shiver of consternation. “What I” I can hear him exclaim, “You calmly 
invite us to admire the possibility of matrimonial connections without scope for 
parental choice, devoid of regard for social bars, subversive of the very stracture 
of our society I” The holy alarm registaed by my suppositous opponent 
warns me that there is some clash of {deals between us. Anoit our present 
subject the clash seems to be of two of these : the ideal of Caste and of 
Womanhood. So be it. I accept the gauntlet. 1 will not, however, risk 
your displeasure by playing the aggressor, but will content myself with a defence 
of my own position. 

As claiming clanship vrith the andent rishi, Shandilya (may his gotra 
never grow less I) 1 am a staunch believer in Vamashrama Dharma, but, on 
the other hand, being also the descoidant of a modem Maharshi who has 
delivaed his posterity from the trammels of present-day orthodoxy, 1 am equally 
strong in my detestation of Jati hheda. Varna means colour, — not colour of 
the body, but of the character, — namely, temperament; an ashrama is the 
common refuge of a group ; dharma is that which binds together, or upholds ; 
so that Vamashrama Dharma signifies for me the mutual sufqrort and power 
derived from the formation of social groups in accordance widi temperamental 
characteristics, that is to say, according to nmilarity of ideals, tastes, mannas 
and, in goieral of the mode of life. That is exactly what I expect will be the 
effect of co-education and of the friendsh^ and Alliances resulting therefrom. 
On the other hand, Jati hheda, as now obtainuig, amounts to the artifidal and 
pennanoit segregation of indmduals, even thouf^ dugr may be temperamentally 
alike, on the ground of the aeddent of their birth, the Imes of donarcatiwi 
rigidly maintained with all the hoidlity winch orthodoxy has recendy displayed. 
And nothing woulrT please me better dian to see not only sudi, but all lines 
of irrational sqMi^tism, as needless as Aity^ are hamdtd under our presort 
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coixlitums, obliterated, as obliterated they are bound to be, by any f<mn of 
education wntby of the name. 

As fm Woman she, we are cautioned, will lose her womanliness by 
engaging in equal contest with masculine intellect. 1 am not aware that the 
erudite Gargi, of reflected memory, is dubbed unwomanly because she dared 
to beard the Rishi in his den. So I am inclined to suspect that my opponent’s 
lurking fear really is, that the co>educated girl, when she becomes a wife, may 
decline to be the humble servant of her lord and master. 

Drudging and cooking the livelrmg day, pleasurable reading tabooed as 
waste of time ; going out for an airing rebuked as an accuse for gadding about ; 
motherhood lauded to the dries, though the mother has no idea of training her 
I»ogaiy to become good dtizeru, evoi though she may lose health and life 
itself in being made to bear more children than their father has the means of 
rearing; — ^here is a type of ideal womanhood for you, if ideal you care to 
call it. As for me, I freely admit that if this is to be perpetuated, co-education 
is the worst possible thing — in fact, nothing short of no-education will serve. 

Do 1 then propose that our women should be turned into memshahibs} 
Avaunt horrid suggestion I 1, with the line of rishis behind me, — Shandilya, 
Asita, Devala, — am 1 to be accused of holding a brief for Westernism? No. 
My mentor is good one Vyasa, E^tor of the Mahabharata, and the concq>tion 
of Womanhood he <^ers for our edification is what appeals to me. 

Said Ganga Devi to King Shantanu, when he made advances to ha, 
"Your fancy leads you to do me the honour to desire me. But 1 am entrusted 
by the gods with the wiiMinn of bring in g certain children into the world under the 
best possible au^ices. I will be your consort in your kingly duties and accq>t 
you as worthy to be thdr fatha by virtue of your illustrious lineage and your 
excellent upbtmging, so l<mg as by your coiduct you do not frustrate the fulfil- 
moit of the divine purpose of which I am in charge. Should you ever do so, 
1 riuJl at <mce leave you." And she was as good as her w<wd 1 

Here, in a nutshell, our s^ioit Rishi indicates the considerations which 
•hould lead a w oman to accq;)t a proposal, the amditions on which she should 
continue to live with the mate of her choice, and finally the contingency in which 
she should inrist <ni sq>aratmg fmn him. TTus is the ailcient Aryan ideal 
that I have die pleasure to rommafid to advocates of co-educa^n. 
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So far I have been thinking and speaking of cultivated human charactor. 

There is, of course, always the danger man’s anhnal nmure obtruding 
itself, leading to undesirable manifestations of smts, such as no cme, whatever 
his ideals of society may be, can view with equanimity. Well, I cannot but 
admit that the oiiginal animal does unfortunately now and again raise its head 
in human concerns, and is nothing but nuisance in whatever connmdon it may 
luq>pai to do so. Evmi lidiis like Vidhwamitra and Paradiara were unable to 
escape imi«oper sexual mitanglonents. But there is this much to be said for 
co-educatkm, that an educatimial institution, where other and larger interests 
halatually occupy the mind, is the last place in which animality is likdy to be 
rampant. 

Rather, in this respect, the greater culprit by far is the influoice of our 
usual kind of hrmie-life with its pmistoit over-sexing of woman. On the one 
hand, she is enjoined to shrink and cova and hide away from men, evm in the 
case of certain members of the family, f<» fear of the consequences of her sex 
appeal. On the other hand, she is encouraged to cultivate all the arts and 
wiles necessary to win her prospective husband and keep him attached to her. 
In effect, the pom girl is first of all deliberately trained to locdc on herself and 
behave as a tfondm, and then for reward she is bracketed with kp^chtn (even 
by sannyasinis who surely dmuld know better) as pdson to be shunned by the 
man who would ascend the religious ladder I 

Alas for the land of Aryavarta, that within ffs saaed fold both nara and 
mai should not be brought up to know that <mly a small part of thdr significance 
is conconed with gender of which, moreover, the functioning requires to be 
governed by ccmsidmations of hygimie and eomomics, — and that the vastly 
important thing for than is, to realise that they are co-mdinate elonoits of 
Narayana and as sudi then highest duty and joy should be to equip themselves 
for co-<^>aating, with equal efficiency and in mutual amity and esteem, in the 
fulfilmoit of His grand design. It is as a means to this end that I am in favour 
of co-education, omducted with the requi^ ideals kqit clearly in view. 

In omclusion I would like to make it ydth nty nnaginary adversary. 
It strikes me that our divergotce, afta all, is not so nmdi m ideals as in otyeo- 
encM. The victim of ui envifonment of sex sqpngatkm n^aUy cm 
real idea what he loses by it, or what is to be gamed by fts removal. 
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who has been taught to legard WMnen as perishable goods cannot help being 
nu»tally afraid of letting them out of custody. 

The strange part of it is the blindness of orthodoxy, evoi when it is 
nationalist, to the fact that wmnen whose very souls are thus cribbed and cabined 
can hardly be expected to have any expansive view of nationhood to hand <», 
but are bound, ratha, to prq)duate thdr own unreasoning fears and anitpat hjf s 
by planting them in the inq>ressionable minds of their children, as seeds of 
future communal dissenrirms and thorns in the way of all attempts at national 
unification. 

Hie vicious circle that has thus beat hampering our nation-building 
enterprises can best be broken by co-education ; icx, as we who know can assure 
those who don’t, once the sexes have revelled in the enlivening air of their 
pnmmnn humanit y, nothing can coax them back into the closeness of their old 
walls of separation. 

I am afraid the reading of my speech has detained you too long. 1 can 
only hope that my plain peaking has not shocked some of you too much. 
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^Tt^5»ret i ^ 

c?f^ *rt^ ww ^ ^ 

f5iW3[ <ttw «f^ Tt^ ^ apw fetocf f^-R<ffi9ic?ra 'Brrf^fw 
I f%?r fiw « w’Rmfl ct appr 
^5t?tir wr^re *tlt ^fsww i ^ 

TtC5« ff»T I I 

apw ^MC5H »rrf^ ^ « c^ 

I c^wtc^ 5it«Rl w '6 f»itinf (ptrW I 

4‘>ti i >c<j^ r c^ ^ »r*rt«f^ ^ i 

f»nr »Rtc«Rr i fwrf^ »it«rc?i ^wtft 

c^rr^ 1 «f^ <i^ ^srl^ ^ 'si^ « «f9f 

^rcanr ?mr f»w^'e >r<3f ^mi Tr?r*i 4Vvpnr 

«rWPR c*fc»r »r«tf% 5rc?[ i ara f^aint =11 1 «t5f 

f 5 *n ‘flwc»r >it«Rt^ »rt<rt?r*i i 

c^ ?m ?[^ «(lf>ic»i c^ f^-twr»rsr«^ 'srtf^w 
I w »rtv w’f*! arr*R 'stw 

’^f^rat^ »rrf%ii<w i « ^t»[5tir 'srtf^rai 

^rtars »T^ i ^c?i¥ «r1%iJl 5i5««TtSr«f^ 

«ii^ c»rc»r wftsnr nl*rt^ i FijnrSrtifinr 

*t%ii ^ ^ W5T «rfC5R T 

"ftcanr ^ i «ii^ wf?t« 

^pfi ft*T ^ »w '« fwP5=T 
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^ 51^ I 

ib-'** W. Ward ^rtw i£|^ 8 R “History, 

Literature and Mytholgy of the Hindus’* •rtCH <st^ I 

Tff^ ^t?f (b'8 c?c*Rr f^wi ^V’FiTf <2ff% t%9r 

I f^fSr ^t% 

<8c»iw?i '« ^v»il »r®tf«Rf ^Fc^rcBR *rf^ i ^ 

<3[5^?r9r (RFR ^ urRt^ 

l%^rrcf*i, f^^OTr n%ii ^ btrr wR^ite 

f^^ri I 

^ 5R 3R 515"^ "^t^R ^ k^f^rs 

^jf»rc»R ^ f^«Rl '8 ?t% I ^RRI aK^JW' 

g lf^ f ^ R *fl?F0 Ttft ?R Wso 8R ^1%5 

^^flfC»R «rf^^ I ^ 3R«fR^ 1 

'srRf^ ^ triRc^ «rt’rtt?rl niRalciR 

»R ^ I 'SRim "srTBf c^ wttoni 

^«ii '®t^ '«iwicif?i «rR*rt?rQ 'srlt® i ^Rlws 

(Rl^ (Rt^ vtR “^1 «nf1%?r *r»i i 

<8^ >R ^W^Hinrl 1RC«RT« ^f%9tCf ?PrlWr, »\»llerC4« FfinimE 
’ICTF I 

^ «rRr 8 ^ ^ I ^ 1 % 

c<f ^l ' « i ra< ' 8 c^ ^ I ^ 

«i|^ 18 ^ 5R5t « 1 |^ '8 ’'PR 

^firai »T^c^ I Rw R® ^R?[1 '®wTWc*nr 

c R N^^ i ^ I ^ ^tanrl '®rr“R ^ 

<Tri 8R«i ^ f ^cg 1 

^ I W l fflCTH t Trend's '«#flrC!R c^ '® ^ ^ 

At*9 ^ 
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TTf^r® »BR I ^ (Sr^ 

^twfl »flw ^ cw i 

wrtRt?r< ^Tm*i «f^ »tt^ >rr*rr?rc*Rr *iw 'e ^Rfir’l^u ^^c»re 
^*1 «rff% JRR « »i?R ^ 

Ttw »rr<rm«i c«m^ ^ «nri i »rr<rm«i c^rtc^p^ wrr«iT 

'tof^'e>w tfff^nrsR I *ffa^ '6 ?Itl(T 

«rtm ^rtfl^r ^ c^ i 

^ c’wtc^ itarai 

fiv^ 'ii^iwfl f*f®i, w»rft^ ^ I 

iTTf^r^ w\ i wfw, 

wtCT '« -^rf^ ff»r I ^ carcsR ^ 

«ii^ c*rw f^c?ftf??rl «rrf»Rt? ’mr itdrai C5tm ^ 
l^t? I 

^«0t^ WR « ftatWii *11111 <ii^ wR’rtC^ 

I w’Tftw ^»R wtRir 'e Brrajm w c^Pt:^ ^ 

^ I Ttflir c^c*Rr ^ 5rR1 ^firc^ i ^'iw^ ^ 

«iF»tft’t‘l 55 R ^f*ir55i, “'ewir «ii<Re <iii-«tii ^ ^ T 

tiii'^ fe»R RR *nSt<irrt <iHR < 11 ^ f&if- 

i[tft ^ I tfiPtHir *Rr«T5rrc^ c«r *rf?RR 1 c^ ^ 

c^ Cft^ c^ C*fJ^, c^ IFW— ^^rtff I C^Rt 'e 

'»Ttif ^ %i Ri I ^’•T'pftir % 5 nr «artwir ■src^u *r leiuq^iAwif 

^ w*! (Sfiulfi*! I 

^^RRnl c*i^ SR l|f*l^ 

R«fTH’f*rft %»R <f^ W, tlJJC^ 

’WR RJTsj^ I RBjw fcf ^f*nii Wf 

%f»R ^^CSR I nrm^ ^ cN *ft^ B(*IC»I^, ; 'S^ 

^ lltft *Jtf»[TO I €«1 ^BtOTf ^ I WST ^ 

^pfiilll ^ •B^ *1WR11T ^ ^ ^ imw ’Wl ft^l ^ 
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^ %rK <sm ^ i 

^Ft%^ c^*t^ *tt^ •rtCT %»R ^i^ftri'l opftii I 

f^*lft^ 'e fSp. wr^i 1^4^^ %9R ^ >1^ 

^ fHf^Ri I c^»R »rrft %»R TOitw <tfb\5 ; ^ 

^p»nsw f5(laTC5g ^ ^ >iw1^ ‘^< ^tf^ I ij<r «t^t^'e c^tRl 
^d I '5rr?rai ^ sri 

^ t^tf>nn ^f»ic'»!?, ‘‘«ii<R ^ c«iai?n c^ 

5i^9rc^ ? «rtw ^rt^mr f»w«f»r t^iR 

5pf^ «rrf^ ?” 

cs[w 'e >B5^ ^ tot i ^ 

^srw^ *Rr «R?R 1 

^ c’W (psf ^<ft^ I '5[<rw^’tm ^ic<(T 
tn[t?i ^?tf^ fe»R fsrf^nn "stwc^f ^ ^«rtoi 

^srwc^ c*rf^ TOST f% 1 3 T^tc^ ^ 

’Fft:^»rr%*R I 

c^ ftE^T ^t^ t CHiJ c^ c^5irf?i wt^r « 

I f^pJtf^at^ wt<nr "fdlt ^nrwrsRT 4^nrt3r 
fe9R '®r5w ^ I ’Tin 1 . 

^Tt*nn wtf^ 5rt I »r^ ’Wi-fif^ «r«(Tt*Ri ^f?fc»R ; 

^'Wc’P “Jicst I c^lw c'srtr 

1%f^ ^c»R, ’ftiR f^rgtcf^r (.*i'‘ffc^ c^fsrtw^ 

^rl r «WC3r ^Rrc^ *ttf^^ ^ 1 ^rf’Rrt^r, 

^rt^fSr 'sr«(Tt*t^ ^ ^ c^ ?* ^f»ic»R, ^rw 

^tcsnr »r^ fwt^ «ii’«rtc5r vskitt^ ^ 

^ ’^f^t?i wtC5 'srwir f C"ft^ 'srt^rdi »ii^»rf?r, ’it<Ri »rw»nr 1 *Rr?r 
»it«Ri ^Ff^»rtf?r •fl’R ^iWidJ^i’’ 

c*r%i 
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W fSfCiraf CT C?J5-aW ^ cwl^^ ^5t?d «I«5J <(tiW1 ^ 
I »rt^r 5Rt»fnnr ^ ^ttsRrl 

«r^ Htfr f^srsa ^rtcisi, »pra 

^mBTi %mpF ntwtfwf^ 

I ^nrwir Tf%? 'sitf^rai ^c^twji c*rf5t^ 
^rs&sn c^n?T t%f^ ^rt%c»H, ^ 

«itf^ «imm »w<3i •ar^*! i ^rrfSr ^rw^mr 

5!^ I TNPT? ^ ^*rrf^ ^ ’Tt«(T ^ I 

'5’*t5( ^®rf*rBr <a)y i '*itf^ 

^a^nft-sns I w *i?rwr5 ‘c^pw’ ^ ^mmnnr w 
«rrre5T ^srwf^ I ’TCST «rt*t5mr m. ’Rt^ 

I ^ ^rt^mr ’stft w I ^*t3mr 

«sr5«i ^ f 

»ttill ^ ^ *nR 

«rRt?r ^ ^rtW^ ^rsrf^f^, ia?R 'w^otW 1% ^c*w 4r^c« 
*ttt% ? '5rr<if% 'snsjt^ c^pRt^, ^•stwtc’trsf i 

«rRtif ?rl ^ ’tti •aj^*! 

^firw^ r 

'*W?r I ?E^ 

wtw itaiOT? ^ ^tri-ar?*! *rT^ 

twTir »itc»R I a^rt? c^ f&^fw*i ww? ^ 

«rtf%w I aRiit »iww? cwc»Br «rM i c^ftc’f^ 

cs^, fjiil « aw fW »ii^ ftiw fi[»r • 

«it5nw? cww nrWw «t^ srtsu ftw r i p g CT ^wt? 
art«rWtf»T «t^ FlTfa^ ritWW «r?f^C® 

^ ^l»rt^ c^ 1?^ wwrt^r i[^ ^ nt^ 

«ilt >R arf»R«t fNlf^ ^ I ♦Iftlc^ *i'f\tV9 ^ 
^ 4J^ 
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?tf^ I 

*‘«W’®t?l’* '«i^ 'sr^ifp ^<11 »ii^ I '«ip^ 

C'^f*f»*4l5i ^ ^ ^ftral '6 

T?d ^ I 

'®rW?r f^aR»ipr?r 

^finri wm*! ^ i 

‘iiwl Tr% Ttft ^it ^ c vfcc i ^»i 

'»f5rc»R ^ ^f^rat ^3fc*R >rc«rT 'sraic^ 
?rf^^1 I c^ ^trl 

«rrf^ «Tt^?R ^rt^ I ^ >s!^ <u«8t f^5i i f»tt?rmfq 

c^ ft%i 

f% f ^tca^ri ^%»R, ‘‘fMi?rt>(f«i ^rm?r ^ ^ ^ f 

Tr%?r ^sftfinri ^T*ni ^ wt^®i ^ i 

^tarwij 

^ '®rtf5f ^rtlirstsr •ri ? ^ «tf^tw 

^ I <2rf^f^ '®i'»r® 5tc»f 

^fp '« 'SR^ I ^ cs\ <ii^f^ <pffl^l»( 'sr<Wf 

«fnrW I w$-«pw^ ^ ’Pra «rt^ ? 

?ij*r 3^U5 >rN»{t^ r ^ft»f»r 

<tl1%5i ^rWi C5*^ nRww I 
^ •sttf^ Jitf^vsT <511^ '®?p-f*fcinr ^<fT '»l'^*( 

CTtRl <2fc*rcH T^srfsr ^ c^lipri ^’f w-f-itfu 

*tt%3j ^ ?rf9pr5t?r ^ ^ ^ ' 

'W-t*rCTT? ^«(T ^ '® '*** ^^^**^ 
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wftpF wt OR cir^ CTO (Tssrf^ 

^'eaWir armiTr on am ^ sri ^rtTOr i* 

^ ^ aim ^ r 

vsTOIfl wN& ^ I 

«rf^ amn <rw ^rcre <u ^ ^f»n:^ <tt% c^, 
vsr^ciffl artro^r sri^ I (fl’m 

TOflfu ^mf?r$i « aw g mt ^v tc g i w te 

c^Cl'*^ ftro I artw 'Smw s^?mrr<fj ?tw?m:t, ^ ^ 
« «RU«Rr TO TOOTiT ^ TOTO afcnt^lW ^ ViC\^»{ 
TOt^ii artro? cjfTO wiw^ %TO?r Ttc^ 

arTTOlTsfimr ^*fl ’Itfw ?Ff^ arlimta I 

arwri ?f%ar, «r ai^, aw Giro's cTO 

TOr ^ c?^ ^ ? 

aimictfi i >it«Rm ww (m Tr«ri 

c^ ’'m ^ I wtf^ ^rlft fwfqc*tw Fi^t^ 

^ ^^aprff^^l 5^artcTO art<FTTO 9t?l 

Ws «it*i-^TO (m TOi arf^ii I 

c^ Tot artTO?r ^ ^ «iiTO 

TOTO *tcw W<rN "silTOl FTf^ JTl I ^?Wr TO <il’«R 

^ I C?%-f^OT% CTOI TOC^ c^ TO ^ 

^fro ^ TO1 ^f%TO aitw I *flTO CTOI »l#rMI 

arrimt^ ^Rh'c^ «ram cireiri FfTO i tof vnc®^ 5i#TO^ 
»i^«r TO f^TO ’rrf^'dj ^ »f4*irfwc^ to »f^ 

artro I artTOir TOmtTO « TO»it*TO c^pto ^f^<r »i#K 

»RTO « TO TO» ^ W ' 

TO f^TO FTTf^W^^ 

TO?r TOCT I TO* 5|;w TOm «rl% ^TO ^ ^ 

TOmt® I TO ^ <TO 1%1 brft® TOTO TOI a«®TO 
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^ ^ ^ I '®rf5Rrl cstsit^i 

*tw, ( .Tf^ftfiy i I 

<tT0 ^t%^ra[^ '®t^ ^ipp^ <81115 ^rtsrrt 

«2rr*i *rc^ 5c«u i 

Rwh c?rt5^ cwitf^w? 

'5t5t?rl ^3it^ ’tt^ ^t%5i ^snsw 
«ii^ «rc5"f5rt^ I '^tw ^rwi*nr »iwt5 'si^ •rr^ i cj!^ 

f^^rtw ^itsrtwif *tc^ <st*t^ \ ^Rt®^ 

CBf*f5»f^. f’mi ^s(tm BWc^ 3rRif5<r wR 

fifBstw ^ 'srRtw? Rtc^ ^nra i rrr 

RRf^iwtir (Rtc5 Rt^rai ^'5rt^5 ipt’R 

'srarrwtc^ 5ffl ^ wi^ f5 

^*rtC5 ? <4^ <t5tc^ 5f5 Rt5?i 5t?rtt ^ (R^ «rR <3[5*i 

5^ ^ I 

‘il'SR «t*r^ ^ WWR (R ^5t5tc^ C^R W’tC^ 

^5T t^®itC5R Rt3SR <Rt®r I ^5t5^ ^i^tWR ’R ^ 

f5®3t5i »rtiar55i ^ 5^ «wf*tnR W5® 

RtlRUl 5^ RR5-'2tT*l-5C»t Rt%fw (humanised) I 
5t«(T CWt^’V^R *ttf5 '®t^ '®t5l ^ 'iRrtj 

<« R5lff5C5® 5^ «2rf*R^ I 

5flw <4^ C*Rr •, 55 R«^[Ti:a •Stt^^SWCSR ftrSR 5^5 C5t^RfR 
C5l^ C^R«1 R55<^ I ^ 55^ ^- 

R 5 rWl 5 Rl 5 f? (R»f--f%'fr*R 5R1 »ftaf R5Jt^ 5f55l <W®WC5ni 

»rc9P RRI ^tC5 51^5 (Rft 5Vl 5C?R RtSTtDR 'flt •fffl'lT '« 
5^ (RW5 55 ’RSTR 55 ^ 55t«rR I ^ ^ 

455 6^" 5t^C^ 5\^tC^ '5P5 5t\»n '»Rk5^ 5^ 

«ff^ I 5tN»n ^t5tr5^ <pf5t^ 5^ C55tC5 5t55 ' '^LaX 

C5C55 <gtt y® ®F C 55 W55 515 '®t5t5 C5t5 ^tlA RR'® 555 '« ^ I 
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’itspf 'sim «fw wtsT W5r ITS ’m 

^c?rre— ^ ^«fT ^ «f«it5( Tt5f 'srtc^ I 

mflw, ^ F9rc^ 'swr^ TTiR I »rr%j 

«ft3W c^, 'st^ <swt»r?r C1R I c^ 

’5|lf«l ^Wi. f^, »Pfl^, ?W twtfr ^ I C^ 

«t^t*f '®^ ’®rtre, f^, i c^^r ^ 

tfk^ fro *nF»r wsr '« ^ 

*11^ 'BT^rtinr ^Ftre «2rw C’lRsr'e ^ ftrw 5#t?r 

^ ^’?r 'e ?Piwtc<f?T ft’fl sf^Ifr ?? 'ii’Ts ^ «r^m3?t ^srnrs 

^ I C5tc^ ^ ^ ^ ^d, c^fd ^ Ti Rrc5? f*w 

cwT CBiW5T?r ^ ^ I 'srr^tm wtcJR Brrjr4 

?Ti ^ ^ »ijTv fwRrnf c»r»rw^ ^ 

^t3( «rr^ I 'iiww^r f^-fwiBrnt ^ ?1’ OTf 

cmi:^ =nt I ^«i «rmR ^rRU>nr w 'srcsim 
f»WP#i *11 w»r cwrfiT *iiBn:Fl^ >r«if% >it*rr?r:«r?i ^ 

^ cBfR (R^ I 5fi (RW^r w f»rf^' (RT^ 

Bic’ftiR <Rt«r ^c?R 5ri— B(t?f BR-Rr«rRm cs\ ^«rt^ (r^, 

(Tvtc^ « ^5^ (Rtw ?d, Brf*ft^ (RT^ f*d»R 

fsnf^ ^n* BRt^F ?R 5R1 »rtBr #N (R«f^ 

Brr^ c?<rc^ cstw %ptwt<f (R51 bto ^ ^ 

^c?i^ <rti5F *, »i^«rr*iT ^RttN diwinfw? crw^ 

f&C!nr 4jiHa(i ^ i <flw W9nrtft (RC^ ’wiw <4 Tn «r«rrjd5s 
fii tf <g r B ra I Rt*ri«ifc« frot? cwOT »R^ (R^ 

’TCJT CVffSr «|i^t?tw ^ 
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firf^ wmfw?! «t^ 
wwl— ^*1 ^PTtw^ W5pit«rnrc*Hf i 

^ cw^ ^c<i<j c’fcai^ wt’ ^ 

« cwusi^ c^ ’*Ffw<sf^ ^ I (r»ftHr%-^itc^ ^ 

'« MWii ’n:<T w^t*T ^c?i’ (tohi 

^ra®rl ’Ttw MC'jm onrlT®! cw^i’TT'ftcw ^rtRif 

'6 ^ '^ITI C^ C^R«I Pc*rtT<I^ ^tc^fni WC?R Wl’ wtf^ 

I ^ttw?r WW C^ ^Rtwt^rc^ ^■n\ C^t’t ^tj3?fvs 

^ (T®^ 'sits^sr?! ^ ^BTtipf'e W3Rt«rt?c*nf 

I ^siWDnr. ^«rr ^ 'site? ^ tmi « «r^ 

'srf^fwcjni c«fc^ 

w’?ic^ 5t3i I ^t?1 ^51 ^ c^ ’^srt^ f*tc?ni 

#t«ri '«%? ?rt^ I ^it?t?r ^csrcw-^nsl ewa^ arrmif^ 

C^tC^C » H I ^ C^’Hf ^ Ttft Wfrs-WW ^Wl*l3f tflDTtWtSfl 

w ^ ^ w w ^ wtw I »ij<tC5i ^«’'5tc»i?i c’it*^ji:^«r ^ ^t^-?rrart? 

« 'Sftiw, ^ft? wfe^nr (prt*w%Tr*r firf*f^5i i 

^<tr>Rt?r ?Frtc9rotc?Hi c^ispitc^crir ? 1% emm 

c^CT ^t«rtc5n ^tc®Ti *iu*t ^ i 

wtsRi^c^r orf^, c>sx^ wW e'tn? '®rff5i 

f&W% '6 C4 ' tC4lil Wt’tW?! ^ ’ll«rlHl I «r»It*fW WftDP ^*1?! 
cw1%, »rt^ »[CW c»i»i*H(.Wf^ ’^-'e»rl ^p$1— 
ws\^y '5i< (?TNr<jRtc<nr bfw n(fb'» w i 

^rw?r ^rfsr c®rt^ ’srt^— thm ^i®R, ‘‘'®itt ^ 

T* 'fl'fti?! w<ri ^ wwcw ^ I wWP^t? cw 1^ 

— ^^^w^ "s ®5tC5nr 1%^ ’ai^*Ttc«?i f^» c'®^ 

t%«t®^'e lii^ ^rr^w era •aTn '5t«f c?? i 

1^ wiw?i srt^r « wtwf^w i Ffwf^iSR ^rw^nr 
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5!rcw w m Hfc> itr 4 ^ cwn, wt?r wwwi.Jlrif 
‘«rrat«!5^ twf^fifircw c^'wdjfl c’lm wtl^ <m wwcwif 

*t«tcw T’w cwtwwt^ 5ra“’«iWOT? ^^tmsnre *w ^ 
c*nt I *icw ’nw cwDH? «rrf^ ^rirc^ i 

^cs^s «tc?rrwpRr cwar c<tw ^ c»rt»Rr ^ tw 

I 

5ni, «rWc^ ij^raitcini ("jl) »w 

I '5rr*rtcinf cm bsft wt^ cmm wi\^ c’ft?^— c^ 
f^, wT^, ww, 'rntm ^tcif ^iRr<fT « m gi t vft %r, f^m 
cm^ ’Rwm ^frnnr if?rm t!^ c»r«f^ 'sitsitwfl i 

ic-n?! wtw « ftcmnr mrtw mt^ ^n ^t^rtm cmr '«rrf® 
«it^tc«nr »i«m i «rf^wrc?nr ^^rta >fmi 

c’T^m ?[c^— «ii^ ^tc9ii ^»ic®ii 

aWu >icw (mi, wfcm w ml uiTv m c5ffMjc5rr< wt-ifw 
vflm c«itrm ^ 'sitc^rtm mi cpIi ml i 

< 2 tcmF 'Q m»iw f^wcm mr mr f»t?ff»rwcm 
m mi, f»nBc^ mtwrcwi?? mi 'iiTs 

«2tffm ^ cmrcm mw *tfm( *ftnr m 

« mmr mi i mR^wfw f«rwt?r mr mr c^^im 
mc^» ^ ^:«m, ^ «f^fm cwcar« 

»rr® i fw^icu mxBnm min 
♦nfiwi mr cw^ ^ m ^ cmfn ftmira 
'srtcmR mc»il c? ^rmr cmi^ ^ <ii^ ^ 

^ mew *ttm, ‘B’R mn mi 15*1 1 

«fmw; cmiem fi*fji» i c< ( , •smt’itnr, *fft? mr 
wtesn wMr ^«wTw m « 
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Tl f 2 f% ) ^rWC'® I’ 

Pfflfwif4t*n ^ '« 5RwcTt«(T c^ g i i>w 

C^rt’F f*Tt« *fffl*ftC*l C®WtTO I 

^ft^tCTT ^rfw '« f^c*rc*i<i ^1% ^ ^Btwri 

’TPJr ^ I ^flnr 

c^tc^ri f^iwtsri fkfr^ 

^ *r»r c^«r c^c^rai %?t cwc^ 'srt^ i f^rt^ra c««r^> ^ut? 

c«r»rc^ ct^T ^ cfcsRrt w c^ ^ to 

c^Jrt wrc^il to»ft»rl ^ c?:^ ^5rw« ^stw? 

^ I ^ic5f ?[w— «ii^ ^ic»ii f»r«^ to cto 

wt«sr^ ^ *r»t^ ^ 

^ I 'stcsii c«tc^ c*f^ c*Kcw to ^ ^ 

^ c^i?nr cfW bs^ »tor ^tc^to fwfsni tor 

^'«=^iir »rf^ 'srr^rf^ w^rtc^ aR»rs c^<jr^«r wr-ar® ^i 

^wsi 1%to <*'5^® 'i^tnrt^ ^ affto 

^ c i g ' cgiof^ c^aW«r:r ^ i c>it 'ailt«l«rw« ’ru«(T <rr^ 

c^ c^ nj^ ^ 'ii^ tto « ^iw <»'5 

c*r ^pr® ^[»«ni 'srtc? '®t® ^ cfcaiDf® 

*rf®®?r I ^ksi «tfr®c^ (pr '»iii[ 'st’? 

^ cgca > icH< T?rtc^ «rt5rr¥^ « ’twr, 

^t»rM toj9r?r (Pr»n ^in ^ti:^ cpIW c*re^ '“rt^w ^ ^ 
^pr^ ^?rc^ ^ I ^’c® •r’nrri^ w 'N^rf^'jPF, 

isrtcw^ c >tc» r c»f® <pf^ ^ '®rl^^*i i 

TOr® ^ ai'5 ^^rc^ tof^ 'stw 

(Pt»rl-^l^ «tfto^’rw 

c^ 5rt<R «a^^ ^*c®r ^stc^rtor® f^'^n.^r 

^’wir c '^' i ' * ’ffc 4}a ^rnr ^<R'e vK^tc^ «r?to 

^ fHto to^ ^‘ito fto 'ac^tcfi 
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f^I ^ 1%^ fsTcara ^ bsft «flc^ 

c^ c*fi^,--wi’ CT tns^ ®rW 5 r c^ i C 5 C»JW? ^ 

mwtcsfi <tm^ i 

^tJTl »r^tw ^’?[cw c^ ^ 

inm?ii ^ f5i^*i ^ opm^r c^ ^git w i 

circ»f <2pf« src^ ^ I 

^sjmi f^wcwcar 

^ fwq^— ‘ii^’Ttar j^m^i ’^^^rpr 

<j ^pf m f^f^'e <1R ^ Tr«(i c^fra^i 

^ ^ <rrTrTi ^f^rn’T*! ^sTtPfi&ic^ 'spsj^ ^«rnrtw% 

c^«f ^ (PT »rsr^ cfOTw?! ci 5 tcfetw»mi 
Bfi&fti ^sr^nrt’r c^ f^ff»T— 

'srrc’f ww 'e:^ 

wfcvnr f-ranprT’r to c«tc^ ^’^rcw 
I «iilTOif 'srfJTtDnr TOr«pFt?r c^ l^tfwtpro 

?[Tf?r TOf c^ >rf3rlw *ffarTO ’P"*tT*r^ 'sptf^iw 

^wm ^ ^ c^ to? «rr?T? to? m? to ?tTOr ?t’? 

TO?— ^??*l ^OPr ?1 TO’ C^?»T ?to^ 
TO c?, ®1^»l1 ^f? ?t CTOT ihul ??? WtCPIl tiro? 

if? to ?^[TO ?1 ^rfr ?TO ?tfTO C^TO 

5 tto 'Sf*t?T^ TO? ?i I to torw? ???rTO c?t?r^TOT? ?"^ 
c^rrc^ ?tTOJ c?'e ?1 TOIW? ?’C»r tof TO, ^*1 c^tot? 
?t?to ?1 W TOt? "Tf^ c?^ I 

c?tfe ?»ri to ?TOi f«rto ? ? r w< t??^ tototro? 'dfto 
totot? «*f?t? ?tTO n? to’^to TO(c»f cir*m^ 
c?MTOr?^?? ?tTO— ^tora TOH^ c?^ I 
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Tt?»rl c?rH fpRr ^r»f5T ^ ^s<r «rtf3r 

wCTrft I *l3rNR ^5^ 'srtc»Tl nl^ ^ 511 ^ 1 ^ f^nj 

^ I C«tC^ f%l 1%^ '£31’>F, ^ 

<?irgf% I ®t?r ^«(T «?t< ftsr, ifl^rsnm 

'®jl*Tt^ I^&ln ^nt® C*tC^ •rt^ ®t^ ^*rf^[®JT 5RC® 

»rfiBF® 55RC® *rtw I ®t5i®iir atctflwfl «fl>R cfnt\ 

c^ irl 'ainaiu ^src®l, c^ fvaPFt?r ^f®^tc>nr oitfrp 

®tc® ®rv®tr!nr c®T^ c®»ri 5 »tc^ ^ 1 ®t5i >n:«u 
?[CB5 c»T ®tc»Rr ^?l’?»i«rtarr9 »prr»f^ 1 

c*fr*tf% 'srf«r®t?r ^^wctrsf 

<st*rt«i ’*r:»T ’Wj c^ 1 ^ »rt^ ^ 

^jt®wr?r <p^ ^rf’Rri ^^r*Ft?r •jwN'? c^’rf^ 

c^ ’erf? c*r*ri c’l®, ’ftsf ’prt *fw 

irt<ri - «Tt^gtg ^ 'S'^iHc.® Tt’f Ttf^ witOTT c^*rti 

iWl 4C^ f ^ I ®tc® wtlf *^5® I CPf^SflT-aFPr 

®’'fr!ri ’ B)i*iu>f^ i ^»i3?t® Ttr®T ^tr^tfsRTC’nf ’r^wft 

^irfc® I ®^:?rm ^ ^ ^ 

c^^ira ^rfwrtc^ ?ll®-?5fwr9 

’ttw fara^ »n5t ®®c®5i 1 c»>^ ^ ’®rrwt 

^t^t® ■*rc5( fe«spT '»rtt® I ®^tw? »nrt»r® 

®r?r ^ * 1 ^ 1 ®® ^ c»r®tc»T 

c*!ft®?r ®wt?r ®[«r f®»r 1 w® 

CT-C®tST ^ wt^i 
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• ■■ 

wtfincw am tossi i ^ fejtcinr cwtw^ 

wtfsiwftr n Ricwni »nrtw 'e 

^ircw C*tC?JCf!II W «3W W^JftSRl ^ ^ ’RtWiT 

•smtir f wi «w»r i ara^ 

^ ^ fw wt T f^ «SCTarW1 ci 5 ^TO® 5 r an, »n^ ^ 

wr?[^ 5rar f^i «flarfsi 

•sr^^smi «f%i cTC»r anPlcw?r c^ft?^ ifwi ^wcw ; (ti %!. 
arwfif^ ^^1 aij c<fcw c?rwi ^ 
apsflsjwsw ftwt <51^*1 I 

CT fwr^ w*i ^pronr cwct, wtir ^ wn %i i 

isw ftaf a|ifw ^ f^, 'srm «Rf^t?r 

^»twT^ 1 f^rRsf <tt»R ww j^srtWRr 

7W1 1 arw fsiwfH tort fsnre^ 

•*f^.^«ff5 «P(TT*ff^ »ft 3 r 5 t 9 tc?nr ai^»f fwt 

ftw?R ^ iSCTC^sr I f%Pf? ^ Vfl^ ai^*T fw^ 

c^ ftai, ^p{ ^ artcsf 

Itsm ’TCWl am aiW l^CaTCf I Mh C*rC*m ^ 

f 5 rwt« ^rl, wt?r wmaf % 

cww?[ «rt5 I c^f% ^rww «rwf^ 1%^ ww ^rrWw 
«KwTw «f«rt5rofnr *rrf»iw at^ ijtpnf wtartw «ff^1^5 
ftai, ait«(T «nft ?to?r c^ ff»r 1 «s? vrfw ^rtarn? 

. flE»T art, ft *1 aRirsnr ^ I 

aiflprts awwe C«arf^ ft»r ?[^ <mrt I aiflm WIt*fT 
cw!5 ft»r «i5i*rr^t^ 1 aiift* * 1 ^ wtw 

mfwm c*rtm, ^ftpw ^-c»j5ct fNs 
’Tf? '^i'e»ilM 4 5 i(!prW 'S WaiWl fiW C^t C*IV Chilli, '®1^ ^Wt?f 

^ ffaiWi I C?-»R TOT f%«t% iftf¥ 1l»l, ^ 

c^ <p^ c»ft^ snt iteff c«li« » ^ 
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^ cft^ wCTw I 

■n^4*iil^i4 'a^Wcinr <rt^r3R 

C*Tt^ '®tSI ^tl3E CTt®f, t^’W® 

^ I wsmNCT c^we c^tc^ 

^ I <1^1 '6 CiRt? I 

»si^ . cwl C5|9r ^ I «Kt5 c^re f®»i ^ 

»(Wfw i cifw? < 2 mpc*i «rm*i crA^ 

•i^-»rW c^icw?r wt®T f^cros, ^rfpni cart's 

5rW «rr?mr i ?5«rc?i (Tr ®f*t «r’R i 

?rtafl, ’TtPt^, ’TR, TOT ’Rw 

cir»rc^ I c#it^»i#lc'4^ <iiw hf^ ^ c^ptpn cirw 'srt^^ f% ?ri 
5im ^ ’s^ ^?rfii «f#t wtmr i ’r 

^ ^src®r?i ^ K^ <tt®R ^RTCwsT, ^5rarwc»Rr f^»rr%inr’ 
Wl >H iitm *R^l<jTirR (R^-Cif'enl f=f^ f^CWDR^ 

%[ 511 I ^r^TT^tt^r 'STRI^IR Ttf^ 3WfW#t?I ’Ttart I 

^itHWtv^l Wtftfsr f?®! <1tWl, C’RtR ^ 5RWW WiDR 
^l*rf^f^, WR -sRt*! <tf«111 C«r5 q5C®1 1^ 

(fTt^ c gg I 'srW^ f^c^rft Fljc«? I ^ 

CJT ft»i c^km w^®Rr C5r®i i cf[ wrwc^ «rf9 w®, *rtff^, 

CW t^I k^ ^ ^ ^ ^’C®I— 'BTt® ww® 

«Rrt*r *mr® ^ i Tt®r^ ^ ^ ^ 

WOT wjTfw wRwt? '®prew sprwui i <ft5Tl%w cw wtw 

Wk®H Wl EWR ®IOT br^t WT«t^ 

*tl^ WWW wfwww wc?rew i— 

** W t ® C W CWOTl WTSi *ttw W1, wwni, ftwftw WCW Wl WTui 
W1, WtfWOTWCW W^tOT, wtfw wfw l” , ' 

— «1|^ ^ WtOTl WOT ^ 
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*■ 

^ i3nr. cm i ^ 

wtm Triiw»r «t*tm icnt^^ ^ 

%f»ri «ft?T ’ftnr <ftra fror to wto ^t^Rilti 

<rtw I to 4'e c^5i Jto, <«« c^ 51^ I - • 

^ stiwW^f csi* I «flr« ^fpnr c*»^ 

to CT*Rl ^rtc? I c«i toto 51^ *rt<rnto - irh ' 9^^ 
»rr«ft?ic*r?r wi* wn ^ ^ 

<ii7 ^ ?fnrcfi csnaipnr ^ ^Fttot^ sc»n::^, 

»Ri»i «tfto c^rti’R 'Sff^rto ^ ’iwtc’Rr ^<rto wi c^ 
*fTfi <to c^rw c^tw? c»rt^ ^ ^rturtf^, 
f^<Rl 1ft<n fsRftf^ ^ITi|i?Rr 

5?r5 ^ cprre toi ^ i — * ^ 

?t®T ^ CWRi, 

<SW1OT ^ ’rm C^ C^ 

\5tc?r '«rt?r m C5tc»ri r— 

fz^ ^ csrsto, ^ CJi ^ ^ Wf5f 5ri ttc^ i 
^ ^srtwl C’HT® <Tt^ Tf?»rl ’Tltosj ’TtJl ’W^T C^’TtCT C’rttw 
^rT|^ '8pdwtif«fCT*r ^ ^ I '■ww%5 

»pji^ frt^ wEf ![ni vrtt¥ I to «)i*ricw?f fff« ^'©h-^htb i 

w\i?f ^'>Ri ^ c^«rtt*i ? c*ff^ «iiviW‘« 5r^ 

C»(tft^' 'Slf% WtX ’Tf^ ^A\H ^ 

W»R I CftPfl tot^ •rfC^JtH' ‘B’R '?pt *11, ^ 

<0^ 5(tfej^»fti 5imtw «(^*rr5 i oitfspm^c^cwwe 

^ <ii?PR wfkzcn ; .^ii^IbI ¥to, «fWpnr 

Brtipf ^Rt^tPnr tow ^ «tto ^ ' 

(?^ tBTN m ftfm vwc9 m to ww cptri^ 
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M '-’rtcsRT ^c?nfiFt*ri'i c>t cift»r?r 

^wi» c’T'iIr wc»nr i 

^•TfWtaRP® 5Ftc?ri&^ caE^I^, wt? ’twr 

*?ipRrpOW?f wit ^ 5It«n ^RtlttCTt '«R WfCE «|CTH ^ I 
w os[^ <iwtt5r I nt^j 

^rwc4 9ifw w ’R^ c^ i 
5tt (Tf^, «rw?r w<ri «iit c^, 'W>£i'^ir»Rr w Ttst^ 
’ttw WJV W* CKTO5I C»lt 5(rt?JC«| 5!^4frtC*| f^- 

c^tcw *ttw t% I (T^ wt wtsrtfl 
^»rtw vt»iwi»i cstf^ ^>5:^ <rtwi we 

^ TO5 Wt^l ’ttW WtWTO wt c»i 
’ttw ^ w? w fsfta bsft 

C5tWl ^ ^ C^ ^ C^ ’ttJT WW 

c^ ^ «rt^ ^ Ttcii ’twwJii^srt 4 t<( 1 wti 

^ I 

C^r ^ lilt «RW ^TRl ^ WfesR C>ft wtif 

«r?rl ^1 cw?f «rf<rr5r wt^rtw? 

fw wifw c^t ^«rH& wtfwfti 'st^r w 

TRW ’ft’TT W 'AT 

ert^ «n-^ cwn «WT ^ cw tcwt fw 

^ ^ ’v’CT cnt c»rcwi w ’nrr% 

W ’Mr Tt?KI W 'fl’f ; <^"’1^ ^ ^ 

^tTT « eflaifT CW «iiiw c’Pftw ^®1-WtT 

v'WWft W TTTWT 'fl’R wfSTtip® 

CW T*PT ’Ttm^’TlflT FfTRT W Wf^ W’ 

’Ttr lwi(&^it *rft3n(iW ^rhi erwri* 

CWT TflftWF *rtw f^l ^ *i#lcv v% 
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CTr«r ^*1 «<f3i¥t?r ^ Wi^sr 

(Pf^ (W:»I T^fiWiT FT^ ’TR C^tCSCTE «IWll WtCif 

^ ^WOT3[ •ff*ri^ ^«fiR i[^ ^ ’frto 
'ettrv >rt^ f\nrfT ^rfcF?, 

^TTORT ^ ^ ^WCTE, arrftC^J ^ 

’fc«t c^to«!ii ^ c<Tt»r ^ <snft5T 

^ ^*tR Ft^ F9OT, C^fS? ?Pr»W»lI W5S 

• ^■■.. ' - 

fiff ^ fiffa ^ ^ «iif^ vj?m 

^^wri 

'srm '»f5^ »nrt!T ca-^jir cf\ c^ ^srtiwi 

ip^ipT ^ «rti:f ^ C5I I fitff^ 'bjIw -aftTm 

^m?nr ^rr»R cwtt^» ^*ft*rt!r ^ 

cwc»t^ fawTa^ «0t '9^ ^ ^Rira «ii^ 

^mi ^ I 

* bfaaFCT c^ ^?P!rt«r c»i ^ «t9CF i ^rWa 

affai aaa war fefi ^imwa 
•rfaat^aa wtara wawta al^i wanw ^mal wmi wtatOTa 
•rfaatta <ifW^*nr wtaai cwftw c’ftaa ^mr fw i wtwti ttatai ir^ 
’^Fww fatfawr^aa fa?aata »iiw|atfa cnfara ^awcaa 
twtSrafww fSr^Ewi cw^ wtc»il wcatia wi wrfw a^i 
wta ,ww aniflw «ii^ ca, fwSr w t ffy f«twt itwt f*fwti #a cwtcai 
♦r%a artw^aa, ww aiarta^ wwwi aca amw^ ♦ftw fai 
wtata wi^ fawa wtata ^a ttw fa wi wcawa, - wtajaa 

wtwlasa o ^taw ^ %»R fatal, fawwwjw %ww wffiw aca 
Ikk^wia ^ * atl j t (^aci wflit cwtiai awiaarw fwwaii «fta 
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I « %^<rirBi 

g(ii 

'^Tc’Hw ’tT=», ^ ^ ^rw?r ’8tt ’€ t c^fl i 

'it? Vtcf ^ ^i?CTR, 'BTW? itirW^ytso? 
|i^ ?fB^ ’ttsT^f^ ^c?rc?5f Tf^sri «w? i <s^ 


f5i'?c«? Ji^pT? 'ii^, c’l^ ^ «rfft? ’ttcinr f^if^ '«rt??te?t? 

?t«(i c??:^ ^ c?-»R ’tt? <2tT^ ^ 

^ <1^. 51*^ Ttc? ^ ^R®t? c?wj I m-n- 

?tf^ 'ii'ttW'e ^ ^ ?CTOFi I 

5rm ?t«Ri >r5ft? c*RT? c? fN c’ic?i%»nT 

^ ‘ii?^ f?c»r? I 'srw? ^i^f%?i f^?t9i c?c^ ^ 'sim 

’ft? ?cf ft tg? f?c*n I c?^ w?t? fwt^ ?i ?c^!,' 
frsit?? f??? %r I 'btWw? ?t% fiffrc*! stw «i?i c?f^' 

’ft? c?c?flc»R c?f^ Tfetrl 'ststo ^ 

?C?%T I C ^ V gr Mj^ C W ^Wf? ta? ^T’tOT? 

»ii5R ^<2f ??^, ^’c9f ^*mt? ?t?m ?i? ^ I ^5t?m 
'giwfFt? ^*rtr?i ?c^f^ I cFiar ^ 
c*tc?e ^z %\b c?t? ’*f 1? f? I ^ ^*1 c??»i*il<? ?c»ifw fwtc^ 


?? at^rl ^ ? ?t? ^ToJt? '»lt?tCH? «t?f^ I 

cwt? f^-f?®t’t »r»rt?c^ t*ff^ ?c? 

Tlwff^ ^f’c? etc?? f?c?t? ???t? '?f%«rtc? 


'srtw <2^®^ ^’c? 'flc?ff I '^t? ?i-f^ ^t?i? ^??t? 
c? ?T?i ?Rl?*^r ?r?« ’»rt?t? '^tf? «r?1^ ^c?f? • 

?tn? c^?»r i??5tf??f *Bitf??t? ^'c? f?, 

^c?ci|i '«ilft^l? c?c^ ?t?c?? c?^ «t?W? tt? ^ ffS 
^irtt r | |y ^ nfrft ?t!j? c??tc?^ ctrtc? ^'0?. 

?rti i^r^t?? ??e%? ?t^, 
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IMSbEDINGS of %iE BENGAL EDUC^blB' WEEK , 

' <*» 

if ft ^ w c y wtwfiw 

3rt C5tw wtf^ wrsRi wfir •, ’^Hcww ^HRti 
w?ir® wT<sr^‘i wr^f* c*rwfi, . '^tww 

mi^ "HP*^ |w^ 

•rtt® ftwt® cwp«tirw5^ 

«n!w wt%1w^!lwc»rtw«t^ ^ 

« ^ 
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^ Slil i- 



cWIg la, 1&. 

‘4' J » 

c^ f»r^, 

^t^c^ia c^ <tpt^, c^ ft^ I 

^ cTif^ ^rrsRwrf^— 

^rr^tc*t f?^ ^f%, 

c^ 'srr^sTt^ ^ ?(t^’ ?n:^ 

‘^TM Fit’ #tf^ ^?r=^Tft Tr?i^ I 
'srfTlF ^5T 'sitPTl? 

^*rtm ^ c^jtf^ I 

cjrw?r «r#t<t 

irtf%l ftt ^srirm I 

f%«ft^ “c^ wl^, 

>1^ Tlc^ FitciJ c^ ^rrc®rlc^f<r <£k fI^ i 
F ifths ^ lilt 

ftrMtif -ilt "stki^t I 

c^ ^ft ^ f f^Fi^ 1 

^ ft^ ? c^ ^ f 

■ fw»r ^n^* ^1 c^ c^t ^5tc^, #tf?^ ^ ^^tnrl «it«i, 
♦iciiij ^rtftrrl ^ c^ 'flt I 

*ii^-f^^if '?5» 

f^-c<2lft?j, ^*tt^ ^ ^ ' 

^f^gf ^tf^nrl — ®rs < 21 ^ c^$in?’ ^tc^rln ^t?r, 

'STt^far’ t^tc ? ^itft wtf^’ 1 ” 
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PROCeShNCS CM' toe EDUO^In^N WOSK 

^«r®^^s5^^mr c*iTl-%iit ^ «tt*i %. 

‘^'srtfl? ros ^ ^ ^ 

'«?P^ &C9T TO ^ ^<itf«f t^v* f 

'■ . - _ ^ 

cTOi C5fi^ ^rrf¥ ’«?Fir ^fir— -^st^tf?r 

%’sRr 'Sfr5rtj(%^-^ ^*ff%'^rrsRrl ^ i , 

«Tf^ (TO^ C«rj|fv6H «tft^t^-- 

srtJR^-^? grtf^ ’rflfwi i 
cTOi f%TO^ ^ irtcw^, '^^lR^-?^w?r 
c^rtm c^unr Ttf^ i 

w^ cTOi 

csrtm '5rr>R »iTO ^cs5, c>r ^ ^T5if ! 

TO "T^, ^ ^ SR, 

1%n c^r «R ? 

TOtf^ srrfar*m 

^ ®FrC5Rl 1?^, 

C^ <TO SRTO ^5t^, TTf^rc^ ^TOI, 
^ir '« ^—^’'6 fifr® ^TURT, •to stoi* fro ^“TOri i 

fsRPTO TO ^stTOI ^TO ^tsTO® ^TO 

** 

C^ TO(R^ SR <^tTOr?r (RIUR f^T’TO I 

c^TOt (R^ ?rtlR "TO '5t»rcTO 

33^ ®pir «Tr® c^ 'TOl 33J8ST ifTO <atsi a 
RTOf®,csmri s»iR ^5^, «m?ni «rrfR ^ «to, 

SR SR TO Ff»rc« f«Kt^— #TORr sifTO f 

•iM^ csic®i tfisiTSir srt’iR +r^iwl c*rcsr 

f%?rf^ c«rt ♦tro RtTO TOtro fsitcro 1 
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■' »' 

csrtlrt^^ at 

<3T ^rtsRrt^Tj^ ||t \ 

aili(C<ra , 

'a«Wwf% 5F*iTtC*l I *■ 

c^mn 5rt ^ c^ i 

« 

c^-m ^ «ttfwT vfit c^ t 

^r-np:^ c^T?n 

Jarr^w-^t'oi:^ <2rc^ c^«mi T ^ — 

4 5rf?fCTir 'Site? ^5in C3i^ I 


'et?t1 c^^f% ^ ^ ^ ? 

f^c^ ? f^pc^ »T<^ t 

<£ttc*i <2111*1 '®rt^ 'ec’tl ■^tuil^'o *r»T, 
c»ti c®t^T^ ^ «r9t^ I 
firC^ C^nsC'*^ ^ '«Mlt«it^-<2tr«ifeiW, 
»t'»)V6l— C'©l^lt.»r^ tIW I 

^ ti4fw^ '© ^1%, 

^rt^tc^ C5f^c'®t% c^5prrc*r^ i 

#^-<2r®^ fro wnfm fwf%-'^9T 

c'Aiimi, — ^TU’ra 5rrf% ^ 1 

\b\^n^c^ f^^tsi cvn:<«t^ 'e f .• 

^ firc?r '®rrc^ ^ » 

^riir ^5t?n ^ «c.«* ?: 

\5lin <2t^ t 

<*f1^ ^?l1 

c^TC’f «rtc^ ^ c<2m-'9tf^ i 
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^tc«H, y«l<H MB c^rmff <*««, 

#:«5rfii f2rfit»T 

v£i J ^nr c^tus f5i5^ i 

!^- <i ' m i t 4 * ^g> -^f<iglir '^rsr«X ^ 

^Wji^-#t^^-^3RFT8pr ^*c>r ^’r>T irrfiT «r«T i 

^»r »rwii, «foi * 

^tc-strSfc^ ^ c»r wtf^c^<ii -ntir i 

^ Yi%^ f%5fe^ 5rr^ 

5^^t^ss ^ottti<tf3^ cm^ i 

c’T.^gi^p^ ’Tt^, — 

casr^ ! 
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